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Eight great 
stories, ten full-col- 
or illustrations from 
oil paintings, sumptu- 
ous three-piece binding 





YOURS free of extra charge 


with a subscription to 


rg classics 


A Unique Book Club shat brings you 


BEAUTIFUL Limited Editions 
... at a price everyone can afford! 


OW YOUR PRIVATE LIBRARY 

can boast of exquisite limited edi. 
tions at the price of ordinary books! 
By enrolling as a member of STORY 
CLASSICS you will receive at regular 
intervals a full-size volume, illustrated 
by a famous artist, containing the most 
delightfully readable work of one of the 
world’s great writers. 


The complete writings of each author 
have been revalued and freshly selected 
for the reader of today. STORY CLAS 
SICS frequently bring you incomparable 
material that has lain buried away in 
out-of-print editions. And even with the 
more familiar authors, these books yield 
fascinating surprises. 


In order to provide members with 
light, comfortable, readable formats, 
STORY CLASSICS are individually de- 
signed by the country’s leading typog- 
raphers, painstakingly printed in from 
two to four colors on fine, specially 
made paper, meticulously bound by ex- 
pert craftsmen, and stamped in pure 22- 
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karat gold. Every copy is enclosed in a 
harmonizing slipcase. 


Apart from their obvious beauty, 
STORY CLASSICS are esteemed as col- 
lectors’ items, for subscriptions are re- 
stricted to 3000 members, and the type is 
destroyed after the members’ edition has 
been produced. 


Choose Your Own Titles 


AS A MEMBER of this unique book 
club you will have the privilege of 
selecting 12 titles out of the 16 offered. 
The list is richly varied — Gogol, Cer- 
vantes, and Anthony Hope; Maupassant, 
Voltaire, Lafcadie Hearn, and Chekhov: 
Giovanni Verga, Longfellow (his prose! ), 
Pedro de Alarcén, —— Jerrold, 
Turgenev, and Mérimée; Gottfried Kel- 
ler, Daudet, and Wilkie Collins—master- 
pieces you will read y+] aaa today 


and twenty years from today. 


You will be amazed that you can pos- 
sess books like these—four have already 
been among the 50 Books of the Year— 


for $4.25 a copy plus a few cents postage 
(only $3.83 if you remit in full with 
your application). 


Even more astounding—each subscriber 
will receive as an EXTRA DIVIDEND, 
at no extra cost, the full-size limited 
edition of Frank Stockton’s wonderful 
stories, “Fable and Fiction.” 


We are so confident of your pride in 
membership that we make this double 
guarantee: 1. We will send you the first 
volume for FREE PERUSAL—return it 
in ten days without obligation if not im 
measurably pleased. 2. You may termi- 
nate your subscription at any time. 


SEND NO MONEY 
NOW — just fill in the < 
coupon. Your first book 
will be shipped at once, 
together with complete 
details showing how you may 
select subsequent volumes. 
Remember—subscriptions are 
limited! 


@eeeeeeee2eseeeeneeeeeeeneeee 
STORY CLASSICS, Box TA-3, Emmaus, Pa. 


(1 Send without obligation your free illustrated bro- 
chure giving full details. 


C! Enroll me as a Charter Member and send imme- 
diately The Beggar & Other Stories by Chekhov, 
illustrated with fifteen drawings in three colors. 
Within ten days I will either remit $4.37 or return 
the book and owe you nothing. Send also the free 


booklet tellin 
umes. I am to receive 


how I may select subsequent vol.- 
‘able and Fiction by Frank Stockton 


without additienal charge along with my sixth volume. 


Ss Be are 


Serre tere re 
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DAMON RUNYON MEMORIAL FUND 
THEATRE TICKETS 


HOTEL ASTOR, Broadway and 44 St., New York 19, N. Y. 





Through the courtesy of the producers, front center orchestra seats to the fol- 
lowing Broadway shows have been made available to the fund at box office 
prices. All seats are allocated on a “best contribution” basis. Patrons allo- 
cated tickets will receive an order for the tickets and a receipt for the contri- 
bution. Checks will be returned for the orders which cannot be filled. Please 
state the number of tickets for the selected show and choice of dates. 


BOX OFFICE PRICE OF TICKETS 


Matinees Evenings 
Wed. Thurs. 


WISH YOU WERE HERE $4.20 , $7.20 

NEW FACES OF 1952 3.60 e 6.00 

THE MALE ANIMAL 3.60 ‘ 4.80 (Sun. eve. no Mon.) 
GUYS AND DOLLS 3.60 . 6.60 

| AM A CAMERA 3.60 d 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends) 
PAINT YOUR WAGON 3.60 ‘ 7.20 

PAL JOEY 3.60 6.60 

POINT OF NO RETURN 4.20 4.80 ($6.00 Weekends) 
SOUTH PACIFIC 3.60 6.00 

THE FOURPOSTER 3.60 4.80 

THE KING AND | 4.20 7.20 

TOP BANANA 3.60 3.60 6.60 ($7.20 Weekends) 
THE MOON IS BLUE $3.60 3.60 4.80 

PALACE Matinee and Evening Performances daily, except Monday. 


ART Hf ORTEGA 
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\ll tickets may be reserved by telephone, Plaza 7-7184, or by mail order. Patrons 
] 


allocated tickets will receive an order and a contribution receipt. Checks for tickets 
and contributions will be returned on unfilled orders. On written applications please 





state 


(a) Number of tickets for selected show and choice of dates 
(b) Enclose two checks payable to the Damon Runyon Memorial Fund 
one for the price of the seat and one for your contribution 
Tickets to hit’shows in Chicago may be obtained by calling SUPERIOR 7-7577 
All funds contributed are allocated for cancer research in the leading institutions of 
the nation 





Dan Parker, President Walter Winchell, Treasurer Leo Lindy, Vice Pres 
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November Theatre Arts 
will present for the first 
time anywhere 


William Saroyan's New Play 





The Slaughter of the Innocents 


with illustrations 


by Gardner Leaver 


This is Mr. Saroyan’s first play to 
be published in ten years. Its theme 
is a timely and urgent one: the con- 
flict of individuals with a totalitarian 
government. Its idiom, especially in 
its conuc, sequences, is distinctly 
American; but in describing the 
play’s setting the author said: “It 
happens in our thinking, in our 
sleep, and in one degree or another 
it happens everywhere in the world, 
including our own country.” The 
issues with which it is concerned are 
being debated in the political cam- 
paigns now being conducted, and 
there is special point in introducing 
the play to the world in an election 


month 


Read It in the November 
Theatre Arts 


ARTS, OCTOBER, 1952 


THEATRE 


arts 


Octoser, 1952 VoL. XXXVI, No. 10 


The Cover 


Two of the Elizas discussed by Frank Rahill on page 18. Yuriko, 
the newest Eliza, crosses the ice nightly in The King and I 
The other is an early anonymous Eliza in an old lithograph 
Photograph by Heinz Vaterlaus 


Play 


36 ©Barefoot in Athens by Maxwell Anderson 


Critic 


George Jean Nathan 


America’s Number One Hit by Frank Rahill 

Musica Viva by Paul Moor 

Come Back, Shirley Booth! by George Eells 

Child’s Play by Clare Tree Major 

The Drama Prospers in Pittsburgh by Henry Hewes 
Theatre Comes Back to Life in Free India by Faubion Bowers 


The Show Stopper 


26 “Homesick for Bloody Mary” by Doug Anderson 


George Spelvin 


35 Next to the Columnists the Drama Critics Almost Look Good 


Dance 


66 May I Write the Next Dance? by John Martin 
69 Choreography and the Law by Leon I. Mirell 


Television 


70 Don't Look Now by Harriet Van Horne 
79 The Government Sides with TV by Fred Walters 


Films 


Movies by Robert Hatch 
“It Had to be Told Without Dialogue” by Clarence Greene 
and Russell Rouse 


Departments 


4 Theatre on the Disc by Sigmund Spaeth 
6 Books by Joseph Carroll 
9 Letters 
Calendar of Theatre Arts 
15 Offstage 
Theatre Off-Broadway 


THEATRE ARTS (combined with STAGE MAGAZINE) is published monthly at 1421 East Matn 

Saint Charles. Ill., NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL, 130 W. 56th St., New 
York 19, N. ¥. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second class matter at the post office in’ Saint 
Charities, Tll., under the act of March 3, 1879, Vol. XXXIV. No. 10, October, 1952. All rights 
reserved. Copyright 1052 by NATIONAL THEATRE ARTS COUNCIL. Copyright under the 
International Copyright Convention. Copyright reserved under the Pan-American Convention 
Supscription rates: U. 8. and Possessions, 12 issues $5.00, 24 issues $9.00. Canada, 12 issues 
$6.00, 24 issues $11.00. Tan-American and all other foreign countries, 12 issues $7.00, 24 
issues $13.00. Remit by money order or draft on a bank In the U. 5. payable in U. 8. funds 
Curren sent at subscriber's risk. All subscriptions must be peld for in advance, Allow five 
weeks for subscription to begin or for the change of address ww change of address send old 
address with the new, including postal zone number, if any. The editors cannot assume 
responsibility for unsolicited manuscript 


EpiroriaAL AND Apvertisinc Orrices: 130 W. 56th St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


Business AND CircuLaTion Orrices: 1421 E. Main St., Saint Charles, Ill 





IN DALLAS: 2ND UNIT, SANTA FE BLDG. 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 
RECORDS 


SEND 
For Pee ee 
FREE tegeew 

CATALOGUE 
TODAY 


OISTRIBUTED BY 


@ Plieyebic on eny 


"EXCELLENT . . OO" SEE 


talent.” —Atkinson, 


with genuine Times 


LEONARD SILLMAN'S 


NEW FACES 
of 1952 


“B'way’s Newest Musical Hit.” 
—Ed Sullivan 


Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
45th St. West 


ROYALE THEATRE “Sf'broadway 


Evgs. at 8:30—$1.80-$6. Mats. Wed. 
& Sat.—$1.20-$3.60 Incl. Tax 


| “dream sequence,” 


Second Nights at Home 


by Sigmund Spaeth 


F.. some years now the rec- 
ord companies have been developing a 
| library that literally lives up to the title 
| of this department. It has evidently been 
proved that a great many people who 
first hand 
and perhaps also a lot who could if 
they tried) are interrsted in hearing 
lines spoken by well-known actors and 
actresses, preferably those who created 
the parts in which they appear 
Judging by the comprehensive cata- 
logue of such material issued by Carl Fis- 
cher, an astonishing number of theatrical 
| productions, past and present, may now be 
heard on records. In most cases they get 
little or no help from incidental or back- 
ground music, depending entirely on the 
voices of the players and the inherent 
quality of the drama’s text 


The Pleasures of Hell 


Of most recent significance is Colum- 
LP recording of that fascinating 
Don Juan in Hell, 
from George Bernard Shaw's Man and 
Superman. The “reading” is, of course, 
that of the First Drama Quartette: 
Charles Laughton, Charles Boyer, Sir 
Cedric Hardwicke and Agnes 


cannot often see a play at 


bia’s 


Moore- 


| head, whose presentation of this unique 


piece of stage craft pleased audiences 
wherever they appeared last season 
Actually the recording Don Juan in 
Hell is only a step beyond the technique 
of its production on the stage, for this 
witty debate was carried on without 
benefit of costume or scenery, the four 
participants more 


properly, reciting) their parts in evening 


merely reading (or 
dress, seated on high stools or taking a 
of the music 
stands that held their manuscripts. They 
depended almost entirely on facial ex- 


few steps in the vicinity 


pression, vocal inflections and the genius 
of Shaw’s lines 
Reducing this 
mere disembodied 
| mands 
part of the listener 


unadorned staging to 
voices naturally de- 
even more cooperation on the 
Yet Don Juan in 
Hell may prove more effective on records 
than the other plays available in this 
form, simply because few people will 
have preconceived notions of traditional 
The voices of the four 


| players have been compared with an 


stage effects 


actual string quartet by Mozart whose 
opera, Don Giovanni, supplied Shaw with 
his basic (Laughton plays the 
Devil, Boyer Don Juan, Hardwicke the 
statue of the murdered Commandant and 
Miss Moorehead Donna Ana, all pre- 


sumably keeping a rendezvous in hell.) 


idea. 


There was some delay in releasing this 
provocative album, but it should be 
available this month 


Conversation Pieces 


Incidentally, the Columbia catalogue 
contains the recorded Conversation Piece, 
enacted by author Noel Coward himself, 
with Lily Pons, Cathleen Nesbitt and 
Ethel Griffies; and the recent Broadway 
production of Barrie’s Peter Pan whose 
cast is headed by Jean Arthur and Boris 
Karloff. 

From the standpoint of volume the 
greatest contribution to the 
library 


theatrical 
made by the 
Decca “original cast” series. At least two 
of these albums have already proved con- 
T. S. Eliot's The Cocktail 
Party and Christopher Fry’s The Lady's 
Not for Since a good many 
theatregoers had their own trouble un- 


record has been 


troversial : 
Burning 


derstanding these plays when they saw 
them on the stage, it might be assumed 
that the recorded 


make them any easier 


versions would not 


Yet as they are both essentially “con- 


versation pieces,” there may be some 
advantage in concentrating on the words 
alone, without any distraction of the eye 
The rich language of Christopher Fry 
must appeal to those who delight in 
sound for its own sake, and John Gielgud 
appears to make sense when he utters 
“cast adrift on a raft of 
melancholy” or “moonlight washing over 
the little oyster shell of this month of 
April.” There are also the curious ca- 


dences of Pamela Brown's voice 


such phrases as 


as the 


lady proves herself definitely not for 
burning 

Eliot's The Cocktail Party, which won 
the New York Drama Critics’ award as 
1949-50, as 


Citation as 


the “best foreign play” of 
well as the Antoinette Perry 


the “most distinguished play,” benefits 
by the canny underplaying of Alec Guin- 
ness on the Decca records, as it did on 
the stage. In fact, the entire cast pro- 
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TO INTRODUCE THESE DISTINGUISHED RECORDINGS OF 


“200 YEARS OF AMERICAN MUSIC” 


THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY OFFERS YOU . 


One of these superb 33'/; rpm 10-inch 
Long-Playing Unbreakable Records 


Regularly +435 


FOR ONLY 





Pamela Brown “proves herself definitely 
not for burning.” 


vides a practical lesson for ambitious 
drama students in its interpretation of 
the author’s verse. The diction is clean, 
with hardly a trace of the traditional 
British muffling and eliding of syllables. 
Each of these Decca recordings appears 
most conveniently on two LP discs, boxed 
with descriptive literature, but they are 
available also in the forty-five and 
seventy-cight speeds if desired. 


Decca has also recorded Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman, with 
Thomas Mitchell as Willy Loman and 
Mildred Dunnock and Arthur Kennedy 
of the original cast. The late great Lau- 
rette Taylor can still be heard in her 
very own Peg o’ My Heart, and the voice 
of Jane Cowl is preserved in a recording 
of one of her popular hits, Smilin’ 


Through 


Devotees of the contemporary theatre 
are sure to be interested in the LP disc 
made for Caedmon by Tennessee Wil- 
liams. He reads from his own writings, 
beginning with scenes from The Glass 
Menagerie, in which he plays all the 
parts, including stage directions and com- 
ments. The record also contains a short 
story, The Yellow Bird, and some poems, 
published and unpublished. The author’s 
voice registers well, with a slight sugges- 
tion of southern accent mingling with a 
fairly natural stage English 


Stratford-on-Records 


Shakespeare is well represented in the 
record library of show business. The 
Stratford-on-Avon Festival has made 
available such plays as The Merry Wives 


continued on page 12) 
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“INDIAN SUITE” 
By Edward MacDowell 


Ever since its first per- 
spamanee by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 
this lovely and me- 
lodic suite has been a 
great concert hall favor- 
ite throughout the world. 
Each of the fascinating 
five sections is based on 
enuine Indian themes— 
egends, festivals, war 
dances, romances and 
sorrows, 10” A.R.S. re- 
cording. 


“4th SYMPHONY” 
By Howard Hanson 
The deeply expressive 

litzer Prize - winning 
work by one of America’s 
foremost composers. 
Since its first performance 
on Dec. 3, 1943 by the 
Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, nto Sympbony 
No. 4 has been regarded 
as “‘one of the noblest 
works ever written by an 
American" (Serge Kous- 
sevitsky), 10” A.R.S. re- 
cording. 


INCE che last war a great musical awaken- 

ing has electrified the music-loving world 
—a sudden realization that the foremost music 
being written today is American music—and 
that American composers have been writing 
enjoyable melodies, important music for the 
past 200 years! In all the great concert halls 
the most famous orchestras, conductors, solo- 
ists, chamber groups are performing this 
music for delighted audiences. 

And now an outstanding musical organiza- 
tion has embarked on a program of creat- 
ing high fidelity recordings of 200 years of 
American music! Every form of musical ex- 
pression is included in this program — sym- 
phonic, choral, instrumental and chamber 
works, folk-music, theatre music... music of 
America at work and at play; music of Amer- 
ica growing, laughing... music born of the 
love of liberty and the love of fun, the love 
of good living and the love of God. What- 
ever your tastes—here is music for you! 


HOW THIS MUSIC CAME TO BE RECORDED 
Recently, the directors of the renowned Alice 
M. Ditson Fund of Columbia University 
awarded a substantial grant which made pos- 
sible the founding of the American Record- 
ing Society, whose sole purpose is to record 
and release each month a new full-frequency 
recording of American music, on Long Play- 
ing records. 


ARE THE RECORDS EXPENSIVE? 


No, to the contrary. These recordings which 
are pressed for the Society by the custom 


department of RCA Victor are priced below 
most L.P.'s of comparable quality—only $4.35 
for 10” records, and $4.95 for 12” records, 
The American Recording Society Philhar- 
monic Orchestra engages the finest available 
conductors and artists, and all recordings are 
made with the latest high-fidelity equipment, 
and pressed directly from a limited number 
of silver-sputtered masters. 


HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 
Your purchase of either of the Long-Playing 
records offered above for only $1.00 does not 
obligate you to buy any additional records 
from the Society—ever! However, we will be 
happy to extend to you the courtesy of an 
Associate Membership. Each month, as an 
Associate Member, you will be offered an 
American Recording Society recording by a 
famous American composer, at the special 
Club price. If you do not wish to purchase 
any particular record, you need merely return 
the form provided for that purpose. 


FREE RECORDS OFFERED 
With each two records purchased at the regu- 
lar Club price you will receive an additional 
record of comparable quality 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. How- 
ever, because the number of 
records which can be pressed 
from silver-sputtered masters is 
necessarily limited, we urge you 
to mail the coupon at once! 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY 
100 AVE. OF THE AMERICAS, W, Y. 13, W. Y. 


THE AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Dept. 746 


TH-10 


100 Avenue of the Americas, New York 13, N. - 


(C) “INDIAN SUITE”, by MacDowell 


“4th SYMPHONY”, by Hanson 


(Check ene) 


Please send me the record checked above. for which I enclose $1.00 as full payment. As an Associate Member 


in the American Record: 


ing Society, I will receive the Society's publication which will give me advance notice 


of each new monthly Society Long-Piaying selection which I am entitled to purchase at the special Membership 
rice of only $4.95 for 12” A— % $4.35 for 10” records plus a few cents for U.S. tax and shipping. Howevrr, 


purchase, you will send me an addi 


record ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


may decline to purchase any or all Society records offered to me. With each two Society recordings I =| 


Conodion Address: OWEN SOUND, ONTARIO 
ee 
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..-OR NOT TO BE? 


If You're Not Sure — DON'T — 
But If You MUST Act — 
ACT now! 
——— Send Tor 


* The Keys To Broadway * 


NEW ACTORS HANDBOOK 
FOR STUDY AND REFERENCE 


Published By The Editors of A Reputable 
Theotre Trade Publication 


AN INVALUABLE AID TO THE STUDENT 
OR WORKING ACTOR 


—— THIS Year's information On: ——— 
NAMES! ADDRESSES! PHONE NUMBERS! RATES! 
PRODUCERS, AGENTS, TELEVISION, SUMMER THEATRES. 
WHERE TO LIVE, HOW TO LEARN AND EARN 


Send Only $1.00 Fer Your Copy Tedey! 


THEATRE INFORMATION 


122 EAST 42nd ST. N. Y. 17. 6. Yiod 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


MARIONETTES 

Donald Seager 5.00 
THE PUPPET BOOK 

L. V. Wall 4.00 
PUPPETS AND MARIONETTES 

Roger Lewis 1.50 
MEXICAN FOLK PUPPETS 

Cueto and Lago 2.00 
A REPERTORY OF MARIONETTE 
PLAYS 
Paul McPharlin 6.00 
MARIONETTES 

Pierre Gauchat 10.00 | 
48 W. Sind St., New York 19, N. Y. ' 


LONDON'S 
LEADING 
PRODUCTIONS 


are reviewed 
and pictorially presented in 


THEATRE WORLD 


30c each month 
Obtainable from any branch of 
The American News Company, Inc. 
Yearly subscriptions, price $3.00, 
should be sent to: 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


131 VARICK STREET 
New York 13, N. Y., U.S.A. 


by Joseph Carroll 
The Abbey Theatre: A Riotous History Tamely Told 


Ireland's Abbey Theatre 


_- AsBey THEATRE grew out of and 
throve on controversy, though that 
|seems a bloodless word to describe its 
| literally riotous history. It lived, not on 
so bland a diet as argument, but on 
brawls often only verbal, but on sev- 
eral memorable occasions the real thing, 
with fists flying, heads broken, rioters 
invading the stage and being hurled into 
the pit by the actors. All this is deplor- 
able no doubt, but the temptation to 
take an unregenerate pleasure in reading 
about it is strong: a reflection probably 
of the pleasure William Butler Yeats 
took in the actualities. For that great 
poet and dramatist, mystic and dabbler 
in spiritualism though he was, seemed to 
come most to life when all hell was 
| breaking at the Abbey. Temptation | 

damned! — it is a pleasure to think of 
the author of The Wild Swans at Coole 
rolling up his figurative sleeves in prepa- 
ration for a fight. Three times he squared 
off against the hooligans of his native 
Dublin to defend fine plays: once when 
his own poetic drama, The Countess 
Cathleen was under attack; again when 
the fury of the unco’ guid was turned on 
The Playboy of the Western World; and 
last when puritanism united with pur- 
blind nationalism to try to drive Sean 
O’Casey’s The Plough and the Stars 
from the stage. 

Each time, Yeats was the victor — and 
the plays he fought for stayed in the 
Abbey’s repertoire, enriching Irish cul- 
ture and that of the whole world. It 
may be that many of his countrymen 
have even yet not learned the truth of 
| what he told them from the stage of the 
Abbey when he out-faced the demon- 
|} strators against O’Casey: 





“Is this to be an ever-recurring cele- 
| bration of the arrival of Irish genius? 
, Synge first and then O’Casey. The news 

will go from country to country 
| Dublin has once more rocked the cradle 
of a reputation. From such a scene in 
this theatre went forth the fame of 
| See, Equally the fame of O’Casey is 
| born here tonight. This is his apotheosis.” 

It may be that the fight will have to 
be fought time after time by those who 
succeed Yeats; it is hard to say, for sinc: 


Yeats’s death in 1939 no figure remotely 


| comparable to himself or to Synge and 


| O’Casey has arisen in Irish drama. But 


out of so splendid a past new splendors 
are certain sooner or later to be born 

all these reasons, Ireland’s Abbey 
Theatre by Lennox Robinson (Macmil- 
lan, $6.00) is a disappointment. A dou- 
ble disappointment, since Mr. Robinson 
is in as good a position as any person 
living to know the Abbey’s history. He 
was a director of the theatre for many 
years; his plays, especially that profane 
comedy, The Whiteheaded Boy, were an 
important part of its history. He was the 
intimate of Yeats and Lady Gregory, and 
he was right up front in many of the 
fights, showing a spirited talent for in- 
fighting himself. 

And yet his book is a colorless, aston- 
ishingly perfunctory patchwork of per- 
sonal reminiscence, of quotations from 
old records and newspaper clippings, and 
of cautious appraisals of the various 
periods of the Abbey from its beginning 
in 1899 up to the present 

The important facts seem all to be 
there, though they are indifferently or- 


The Abbey Emblem: Cuchulain, the 
ancient Irish hero, and his hounds, rep- 
resenting the strength of Ireland. 
ganized. All the rows over theatre pol- 
icy, all the public clangors against thi 
Abbey from clerical and supernationalist 
sources are covered; but they seem to 
lose importance in so stilted a telling 
The trouble is probably that the book 
an “official” history, or is so described 
its jacket: and that deadly word is 
ore than the best of writers can over- 
come. There is no such thing as “official” 
history, except in the minds of official 
dom, who like things to be tidy and set 
tled once and for all so that one need 
never bother to think about them again 
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Mr. Robinson's 
sioned by the Abbey Theatre authorities; 
and the determined to 
offend no one that he ends (in a manner 
of speaking) by 


book was commis- 


author is so 


offending the reader 
who expects some excitement and gets 
only a hash of documents. In a fore- 
word, Mr. Robinson says that he tried to 
bury his likes and dislikes. One rather 
wishes he hadn't. Whatever they are, at 
least there would be the fun of agreeing 
or disagreeing with them; a little fire, 
even some acrimony, would be preferable 
to mere recital, especially of so well- 
known a story. 

No other writer on the Abbey would 
ever have dreamed of doing anything so 
un-Irish as burying his likes and dislikes. 
In Yeats’s Autobiographies; in George 
Moore’s Hail and Farewell; in Lady 
Gregory's Journals; in various books of 
Sean O’Casey, preferences and prejudices 
aggressively —and delight- 
fully — stated. And, of course, Mr. Rob- 
inson’s book must compete in a reader’s 
mind with those of all his bold and 
gifted predecessors. In any theatre move- 
ment, in any literary movement, likes 
and dislikes are the very core of the 
history and to hell with officialdom. 

An instance of the numbing effect of 
this timorousness is in the handling of 
current Abbey policy, which seems to be 
given over largely to plays in Irish and 
the presentation of children’s panto- 
mimes, They may be very good plays 
though such a writer as Paul Vincent 
Carroll says fiercely that they are noth- 
ing of the sort), and they may be very 
entertaining pantomimes (though Frank 
O'Connor has treated them with hilari- 
ous derision); but one would like to 
know what Mr. Robinson thinks of them, 
and he keeps a closed mouth. 

These strictures are, of course, in a 
way unfair, for Mr. Robinson makes very 
modest claims for his 
achievement. The title 
history 


have been 


purpose and 
page says the 
is “compiled.” That is a wise 
choice of word, since the book is cer- 
tainly not written. 

It has many archival values, including 
the listing of all the plays done by the 
Abbey, with the casts; and its miscella- 
neous information on personalities, on 
methods, on economic and 
other problems will be useful to students. 
This reviewer's impression is that all of 
this is to be found elsewhere; but a 
reminiscent fellow feeling for the harried 
writers of bachelor theses makes it pos- 
sible to hail one more compendious 
source book from which to crib. 

They Skipped 930 Years 

The failures of Mr. Robinson’s book 
are pointed up all the more sharply by 
the publication of 1000 Years of Irish 
Prose, edited by Vivian Mercier and 
David H. Greene (Devin-Adair, $6.00). 
It includes the classic short plays of 
Yeats, Lady Gregory, Synge and 


directorial 
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O’Casey, as well as Synge’s beautiful | 
pre face to The Playboy, despite i 
its perverse misunderstanding of Ibsen 


and Zola 


the highest moment. It is to be rec- 


which 


is an esthetic statement of | 


ommended especially to contemporary 
American playwrights, struggling against 
a tradition of our theatre that language 
must be dull in order to be true to life. 
This passage in particular bears much | 
pondering: 

“On the stage one must have reality, 
and one must have joy; and that is why 
the intellectual modern drama has failed, 
and people have grown sick of the false 
joy of the musical comedy, that has been 
given them in place of the rich joy found 
only in what is superb and wild in 
reality.” 

The plays included in this huge an- 
thology are astutely chosen for their own 
merits and as symbols of the impressive 
body of Irish drama. The editors’ intro- 
duction is informed and interesting, and 
they show plainly that their choices — 
both in drama and other literature — 
were far from haphazard and no more 
arbitrary than the very nature of an 
anthology presupposes. With charming 
effrontery they explain that this is the 
first of two volumes, and that they began 
by skipping some 930 years of Irish his- | 


Literary Revival. The missing 930 years 
will be covered in the second volume. 
Fair enough: we'll wait. 


I 

| 8 

leper ap wh B 

tory to begin with Yeats and the Irish| 
I 


The Hoofing Heel is in a Book 


It is late in the day for a consideration 
of Pal Joey, the John O’Hara-Rodgers 
and Hart musical comedy which is still 
running on Broadway, for the second 
time in its career a very palpable hit. It 
has been written about far too much to 
justify any new attempt at exhaustive 
treatment. But the libretto and lyrics are 
now available in book form (Random | 
House, $2.50), and they make interesting | 
reading. 

The saga of the hoofing heel will al- 
ways be remarkable as the first departure 
from the sickly-sweet tradition of musi- | 
cal comedy with villagers frolicking at 
each rise and fall of the curtain and the 
silver-throated nobleman forsaking his | 
station to elope with the barmaid of 
uch extraordinary lung power. 

Joey makes no concessions to the fol- 
derol of romanticism; its characters are | 
low-lifers with little to redeem them. Its | 
author stayed true to the character he 
created in his New Yorker short stories. 

That is praiseworthy. But somehow on 
paper the reality becomes a little me- 
chanical and not so very real, after all. 
You’d better hum the music while you | 
read it. Anyway, it’s a chance to learn 
the words of “Bewitched, Bothered and 
Bewildered” and to think admiring} 
thoughts about Vivienne Segal. 


| 


} 
| 
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LEARN ANOTHER 
LANGUAGE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


with NATIVE SPEAKERS 


On 
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or 78 RPM 
Vinylite 
Records 
e@ FRENCH 
@ SPANISH 
@ ITALIAN 
e GERMAN 
e RUSSIAN 


or any one of 
21 valuable 
languages 


Yes, you too can learn to speak 
a foreign language like a na- 
tive—faster, more easily than 
you ever dreamed possible — 
with the amazingly successful 
books and records originally 
developed for the U. 8. Govt 
and State Dept. Already used 
and endorsed by thousands of 
schools and colleges, business 
firms and home students! 
DOUBLE TRAVEL ENJOYMENT AND 
CAREER OPPORTUNITIES! 
The Holt SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
Courses start you speaking 
immediately — with accurate 
pronunciation, natural inflec- 
tion. You simply listen to na- 
tive speakers—and then repeat, 
building your command of the 
language from simple practi- 
cal phrases to fluent and natu- 
ral conversations. You learn to . 
speak likea native withanative! 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET | 


and discover how you, too, can 
learn a foreign language easily 
at a fraction of the cost you 
would pay for a tutor or lan- 
guage class. 


HOLT SPOKEN LANGUAGE COURSES 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Dept. E-i 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, the free 
illustrated booklet describing the famous Holt 
Spoken Language Courses 
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eee HV RE RE Cu pee en oe 


The traditional hotel of the theatre. 
Attractive rooms and suites air condi- 
tioned and equipped with 17-inch TV 
sets. Fine restaurants and bar, and the 
famous after-theatre food wagon. Cock- 
tails, as always, in the lobby. 


om cFAAgongyin 


59 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Wherever good books are read and discussed the Book Find Club has 
become known for the high standard of its selections and their low price of 
$1.89 per book. THE BALLAD OF THE Sap CaFE—containing all the novels and 
many short stories of Carson McCullers; MALE AND FEMALE,“a study of sexes 
in a changing world” by Margaret Mead; Oepipus—-MyYTH AND COMPLEX—a 
brilliant analysis of all the major psychoanalytic theories from Freud to the 
present, including the complete Oedipus trilogy of Sophocles, by Patrick 
Mullahy; Our CHILDREN AND Our ScHoots by Lucy Sprague Mitchell; THE 
Far SIDE OF PARADISE, the widely acclaimed biography of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
by Arthur Mizener; GENETICS AND THE RACES OF MAN by William C. Boyd; 
Out OF My LaTER Years by Albert Einstein; THE AMERICAN MIND by Henry 
Steele Commager; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD Ear, “the inner experience of 
a psychoanalyst,” by Theodore Reik;—these are only a few of the many notable 
books available to members. They are all books that each of us would want 
to read and keep for his permanent library 


. at only $1.89 dacs of list price 


The publishers’ list — 


List Price 3.75 
Members’ Price 1.89 


k costs you nothing to belong to the Book Find Club. You pay 

for the books you want and you may take as few as four 
in entire membership year. Each month you receive, FREE, 
the Book Find News, so that you can decide for yourself, after 
reading the review of the forthcoming selection, if you want 
the book. If not, you simply return the printed form (always 
supplied by us) which tells us not to send it. In addition, the 
Book Find News contains reviews of other notable books avail- 
able to members. Since it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections during the year anyway, 
why not get them from the Club at the tremendous savings we 


of these books range u 
$6.00 but as a member of the t 

Book Find Club you pay only 
$1.89 (plus postage and han- 
dling). Actually this means 
an average saving of more 
toa 50% on the books you 

uy. 


Receive FREE Gift Book 
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month the Club's literary mogo- 
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ONLY $1.89 @ BOOK (plus 24¢ 
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DEAR SIR: 

I think Mr. [George] Spelvin could do 
the theatre a momentous service if he 
would become engaged in a serious and 
bold crusade against the prevalent fal- 
lacies, inconsistencies in judgment and 
semantical carnage to which all of our 
theatrical reviewers succumb . . . instead 
of continuing his amusing but rather in- 
significant program of fun-poking. Dra- 
matic criticism [should wield] its mighty 
pen in the cause of an evolving 
theatre tradition, rather than in the 
spontaneous and impulsive slaughter of 
dramatic works which can never have 
the opportunity to rise again. ‘ 

P. M. ALLEN 
Lansdowne, Pa. 

About the only thing that makes The- 
atre Arts different from The New Yorker 
is the monthly play. If nothing else, it 
alone is worth the price of the subscrip- 
es As for the cover on the July 
issue it ranks with your January cover 
as the most tasteless and vulgar to ap- 
pear on the front page of a magazine. 
Covers like that are all right for the 
slick, pulp and sex publications, but 
hardly appropriate for Theatre Arts. 

CORPORAL OTTO SENZ 

Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
What kind of cover is appropriate for 
Theatre Arts? Do other readers agree 
with Corporal Senz? 

Mr. Gassner’s review of Wish 
Were Here (August) was cynical, unkind 
and very disgusting. The critics have 
failed to realize its warmth and down-to- 
earth appeal. The critics have been very 


You 


overbearing. JAMES VAN LARE 


Palmyra, N. Y. 
Imagine our chagrin . . after gar- 
nering the talents of the inimitable Julie 
Harris for our forthcoming Stanley Kra- 
mer production of .. . The Member of 
the Wedding to find a delightful story 
on Miss Harris (“The Show Stopper,” 
July) with a credit to (you should par- 
don the expression) MGM. Well, really. 
HELEN STEADMAN 
Columbia Pictures 

New York City 
Our error. Apologies to Columbia Pic- 
tures — and we do pardon the expression. 
Only one phase of the Hedgerow story 
(“Behind the Hedgerow,” by Henry T. 
Murdock, August), I felt, got slighted. 
And that is the reason why it does not 
pay its company in sums of money equal 
to other long-established organizations. 
In spite of small pickins’ on the 
credit side of their ledger . . if you 
asked the members their opinion, you 
would learn that to be free of extraneous 


worries is well worth the cost of a slim 


budget BOB COUCILL 


Vineland, N. J. 
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Books (continued from page 7) 
Pageant's Starting 
¢ heart of anyone who has ever 


been involved as a participant in a 
“pageant” —that theatrical nonesuch 
which has remained the specialty of the 
perfervid amateur over the years — will 
go out to John Moore's novel, Dance 
and Skylark (Macmillan, $3.00). So will, 
in a different way, the heart of anyone 
who has ever been constrained to sit 
through a pageant because of local pa- 
triotism or because he had relatives in 
the cast. There’s hardly a town in the 
world that hasn’t produced one at one 
time or another; and the pageant is a 
staple of high school commencement 
exercises. It offers the opportunity to 
introduce the entire senior class, with 
speaking parts for the kids who got high 
marks and behaved themselves; and all 
the others can be brought on in droves 
as Embattled Citizens or Members of the 
Landing Party at Plymouth Rock — so 
that no parent will feel that his child 
has been slighted. 

The masochistic pleasure of the things 
is that nothing ever goes right either in 
rehearsal or “on the night.” Lines are 
forgotten, costumes (stitched up by en- 
thusiastic and incompetent local helpers) 
come apart at the seams, the music cues 
are all fouled up, and the lighting plant 
at some point or another always gives 
out. Then afterwards the director and 
the cast are told that “everything went 
beautifully, dear, and no one noticed at 
all when the rear-wall flat collapsed.” 

They're always more fun in retrospect 
than at the time. And that’s the pleasant 
virtue of Dance and Skylark: it catches 
all the earnest craziness of the amateur 
pageant, the more amusingly because 
you don’t have to watch the thing. It’s 
about a pageant staged in an English 
village during last year’s Festival of Brit- 
ain. 

For Balletomanes 

For balletomanes — an ever-widening 
group since dance has become so large a 
part of modern theatre, even apart from 
the ballet proper — two useful books of 
handsome appearance are now in the 
book stores. They are the sixth issue of 
The Ballet Annual, edited by Arnold L. 
Haskell (Macmillan, $5.00), and Com- 
plete Book of Ballets by Cyril W. Beau- 
mont (Grosset & Dunlap, $3.95). 

Both are essentially reference works, 
though both the editor and the contrib- 
utors to The Ballet Annual take a criti- 
cal approach to the dance groups and 
particular works they discuss. Mr. Beau- 
mont’s book is given over to detailed 
summaries of the stories and choreog- 
raphy of most of the repertory items; 
but he too makes personal judgments of 
the works as he outlines each ballet and 
gives the history of its choreographer 
This department, being admiring but 
inexpert on such matters, is in no posi- 
tion to judge the judgments. Both books 
are heavily illustrated and agreeable to 
look through, even for a non-specialist. 
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Screen Stor Barbora Stanwyck and host 
John C. Bruno 


"If you want a good steak dinner go to the 
Pen and Pencil." 


Ward Morehouse—W orld Telegram & Sun 


"For the preferred list: Bruno's Pen and Pencil 
sizzling steaks.” 


Danton Walker—New York Daily News 


Bruno produces as delectable a steak as I've 
tasted in New York.” 


Blair Chatzinoff—New York Post 


The finest Steak rouse in America.” 
Mike O'Shea—T V Guide 


The place for a good steak 
dinner — but a good one! 


MU. 2-8659 203 E. 45th, N. Y. C. 


PLAISIR DE FRANCE 


the famous French magazine, 
offers you its elegant Album 


THEATRE DE FRANCE 


@ panoramic account of the French theatre season 
1950/1951, Volume |. Most of the year's productions 
(by Pirandello, Montherlant, Anouilh, Colette, Mau- 
riec, Gabriel Marcel, Sartre, Salacrou) are analyzed 
by the best French critics, profusely illustrated 


Humorist cartoons by Sennep, Gus, Dero 
10 full page photographs of French Artists. 


200 poges, supplied in an attractive cardboard case 


Volume I! will be published in late October 
at the same price 


at $8.00, post paid 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS AGENCY 
131 Varick Street, N.Y.C. 


collection of the 

world's finest tostumes 

The kind Broadway and Hollywood 

stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 

majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 

Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 

Brothers dircus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 

Shows and night clubs, and dresses an aver- 

age of 10 amateur productions every week 

Send us a list of your requirements and be 
sure Brooks costumes your next show! 


BRO ORS 


3 West Gist Street, New York, N. Y. 
Plaza 17-5800 


AD OE a 


Current Broadway 
. 

Plays and Musicals 

Guys and Dolls — 46th St. Theatre. The Drama 
Critics’ Prize Musical with Sam Levene, Vivian 
Blaine, Isabel Bigley and Norwood Smith as 
Runyon characters 

Mr. Pickwick Plymouth, W. 45th. Stanley 
Young's adaptation of Charles Dickens’ novel 
Pickwick Papers with George Howe, Estelle 
Winwood, Clive Revill, Nigel Green and Sarah 
Marshall 

Mrs. McThing Morosco, W. 45th ANTA’s 
production of Mary Chase's newest fantasy 
with Helen Hayes, Robert Mariotti and Lydia 
Reed 

New Faces Royale, W. 45th. Leonard Sillman’s 
production of his new revue with sketches by 
Peter DeVries, Ronny Graham and Mclvin 
Brooks, with Ronny Graham, Eartha Kitt, June 
Carroll, Bill Mullican, Jimmy Russell, Rose 
mary O'Reilly and Alice Ghostley 

Pal Joey Broadhurst, W. 44th A revival of 
the Rodgers-Hart and John O'Hara musical hit 
with Vivienne Segal, Harold Lang, Helen Gal 
lagher, Lionel Stander and Patricia Northrup 

Point of No Return Alvin, W. 52nd. Paul Os 
born’s adaptation of John Marquand’s novel 
about a successful banker, with Henry Fonda 
and Leora Dana 

Seagulls Over Sorrento — John Goklen Theatre 
W. 45th. Charles Bowden-Philip Langner’s pro- 
duction, in association with Peter Cookson, of 
Hugh Hastings’ comedy about the American 
Navy, with J. Pat O'Malley, John Randolph 
Leslie Neilsen, and Guy Spaull, directed by 
Mr. Hastings and Mr. Bowden; settings by 
Melvin Bourne 

South Pacific Majestic, 44th St. W. of B’ way 
The Rodgers and Hammerstein Pulitzer Prize 
Musical Play with George Britton and Cloris 
Leachman 

The Fourposter Barrymore, 47th W. of B'way 
Jan de Hartog’s comedy about marital life with 

Betty Field and Burgess Meredith as the only 
characters 

The King and I St. James, 44th W. of B’ way 
A Rodgers and Hammerstein musical based on 
the book Anna and the King of Siam with 
Yul Brynner 

The Male Animal—Music Box, W. 45th. Re- 
vival of the James Thurber-Elliott Nugent com 
edy with Elliott Nugent in his original role 
Robert Preston and Martha Scott 

The Moon Is Blue Henry Miller, W. 43rd. F 
Hugh Herbert’s comedy, with Barbara Bel 
Geddes, Donald Cook and Barry Nelsou 

Wish You Were Here Imperial, W. 45th. Le- 
land Hayward’s production of a new musical 
based on Arthur Kober’s Having Wonderful 
Time with book by Arthur Kober and Joshua 
Logan, lyrics by Harold Rome, with Christine 
Matthews, Jack Cassindy, Sheila Bond, Larry 
Blyden and Paul Valentine, directed by Joshua 
Logan, settings by Jo Melziner, costumes by 
Robert MacIntosh 


New Broadway Shows 

Bernardine — Oct. 16, Playhouse Theatre, W 
48th. Irving Jacobs’ production of Mary Chase's 
new play about young love, with Johnny Stew 
art and Irene Hervey, directed by Guthrie 
McClintic. Settings by John Lioyd 

Be Your Age Oct. 30. Alexander Cohen-Joseph 
Kipness’ production of the Reginald Denham 
Mary Orr comedy set in the mid-west, with 
Conrad Nagel, Loring Smith, Betty Lynn and 
Don Murray, directed by Mr. Denham. Set 
tines by Ralph Alswang 

Buttrio Square — Oct. 23, Century Theatre, 932 
7th Ave. Gen Genovese-Eddie Woods’ produc 
tion of a musical comedy about GIs in Italy 
with Billy Gilbert, Lawrence Brooks and Susan 
Johnson, directed by Dale Wasserman, book by 
Billy Gilbert: lyrics by Gen Genovese; music 
by Arthur Jones and Fred Stamer; chore 
ography by Eugene Loring; and settings by 
Sam Leve 

Dial “M” for Murder — Oct. 29, Plymouth 
Theatre, W. 45th. James P. Sherwood's produc 
tion of Frederick Knott's melodrama, with 
Maurice Evans and Gusti Huber, directed by 
Reginald Denham, and settings by Peter Lar 
kin 

Frankie and Johnny Oct. 27, Theater de Lys 
121 Christopher St. Theater de Lys Corpora 
tion’s production of John Huston’s play with 
music ~ Irwin A. Bazelon, musical direction 
by Ed Safranski, choreography by Vonn Hamil 
ton, and settings by Harry Baum, with Pat 
Larson, Hilda Taylor, and Val Dufour 

In Any Language — Oct. 8. Cort Theatre, W 
48th. Jule Styne-George Abbott's production of 
the Edmund Beloin - Henry Garson comedy 
about a movie star vacationing in Italy, with 


Uta Hagen, Nita Naldi, Jeffrey Lynn, Jean 


Castro, Gloria Marlowe and Joseph Di Santis 
directed by Mr. Abbott, settings and costumes 
vy Raoul DuBois 

My Darlin’ Aida — Oct. 27, Winter Garden, 
Broadway and 5ist St. Robert L. Joseph’s pro- 
duction of Charles Friedman's adaptation of 
the opera Aida in Civil War days, with Dorothy 
Sarnoff, Elaine Malbin, Lawrence Winters 
and Camila Ashland, directed by Hassard Short 
tcok director, Charles Friedman; chorus di- 
rector, Robert Shaw; music director, Franz 
Allers ; choreography by Hanya Holm; settings 
I Lemuel Ayers 

The Gambler —- Oct. 13, Lyceum Theatre, W 
15th. Thomas Hammond's production of the 
\lfred Drake-Alfred Eager adaptation of Ugo 
Betti’s philosophical drama set in Italy, with 
Mr. Drake, directed by Herman Shumlin, set- 
tines by Joe Mielziner 

The Hollow — Oct. 14, Booth Theatre, W. 45th 
A Shubert-Krellberg production of Agatha 
Christie's new thriller Secs by David Kent 
ish, settings by Ralph Alswang 

The Millionairess — Oct. 17, Shubert Theatre, W 
+41h Theatre Guild’s production of G. B 
Shaw's comedy, with Katharine Hepburn, Cyril 
Ritchard and Robert Helpmann, directed by 
Michaele Benthall, settings by James Bailey 

The Time of the Cuckoo — Oct. 15, Empire 
Theatre, Broadway and 40th St. Robert White- 
head-Walter Fried’s production of Arthur 
Laurents’ play, with Shirley Booth, directed by 
Harold Clurman, settings by Ben Edwards 


Off-Broadway 


Schedules for December must be received by the 
eighteenth of October 


In New York 

Adelphi College Garden City. Oct. 23, 24, 27 
28: The Philadelphia Story. ? 

American Contemporary Theatre President 
Theatre. Oct. 6-31: Somerset Maugham’s The 
Sacred Flame. 

Bown Adams Studio — Month of October: Thurs- 
diys: Nikolai Nikolayevich Yvrerinov’s Theatre 
of the Soul. Fridays: Four original one acters 
by Bown Adams: Four for Tonight. Saturdays 
Queen Lear 

Circle-in-the-Square Through October: Ten- 
nessee Williams’ Summer and Smoke. 

Greenwich Mews Playhouse Through October 

Original’s Only Through October Anita 
Grannis’ Love in Our Time. 

Second Avenue Theatre Through October 
Yiddish musical, My Lucky Day 


Outside New York 

Austin Civic Theatre Austin, Tex 
October: Love Rides the Rails 

Cleveland Playhouse — Cleveland, Ohio. Oct 

}-24: Aristophanes’ The Clouds, produced as 

a musical comedy 

Lafayette Little Theatre — Lafayette College 
Easton, Pa. Oct. 29-Nov. 1: State of the Union. 
G. B. Shaw's Widowers’ Houses. 

Lakewood Little Theatre Lakewood, Ohio 
Through Oct. 11: Ten Little Indians. 

Oak Ridge Community Playhouse — Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. Oct. 16-18: Noel Coward’s Hay Fever. 

Phoenix Little Theater Phoenix, Ariz. October 
Lileyd C. Douglas’ The Robe 

San Francisco Player’s Guild Belvedere, Calif 
Oct. 6-Dec. 20: The M Lotus 

Valley Community Players Van Nuys, Calif 
Oct. 9, 10, IL, 16, 17 and 18: Charl Arm- 

one’s Ring Around Elizabeth 


Music in New York 


Carnegie Hall Oct. 1: Orchestral concert. Oct 
Orchestral concert ; Recital Hall: Pina Sarro 
rano, Joseph Papa, tenor. Oct. 4: Orches- 
al concert Recital Hall; James Ortiz, dance 

‘ Oct. 5: Recital Hall; Elsa Baklor, stu- 
tents’ vocal recital; Marcia Marcucci, soprano 
Oct. ¢ Telephone Hour Broadcast Recital 
Hall Elsa Baklor, students’ vocal recital 
Oct Il: Jazz concert. Recital Hall: Titus 
Kula, tenor, Marie Kula, pianist. Oct. 12 
Baltic Symphony concert Recital Hall; 
rank Coyle, tenor, Oct. 14: Philadelphia 
Irchestra Oct. 15: Danish State Orches- 
Oct. 16 & 17: Philharmonic Symphony 
ety of New York. Oct. 17: Providence 
oprano Oct 18: Cavalleria Rusti- 
and «ist act of La Traviata Oct 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New 
Si¢i Weissenberg, pianist: Recital Hall 
Maiuzzo, with vocal quartet. Oct. 22 
curynski, pianist. Oct, 23, 24: Philharmonic- 
phony Society of New York. Oct. 23: Re- 
Hall: Reinald Werrenrath, baritone and 
Donohue, tenor. Oct. 25: Concert; 
| Hall: Vera Bela, soprano, Belen Prieto 
viani Oct. 26: Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
iety of New York; Recital Hall: Marienka 
Michna, pianist ; Thelma Cotten, soprano. Oct 
7: Telephone Hour Broadcast; Recital Hall 


Through 
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Dorothy Froelich, soprano. Oct. 28: Jeanne 
Mitchell, violinist; Recital Hall: Baroque 
Quartet, Sylvia Marlowe, harpichordist. Oct. 
29: Roman Totenberg, violinist. Oct. 30, 31: 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society of New York. 

Town Hall — Oct. 1: a Spitzer, violinist. Oct 
’: Ingus Naruns, cellist. Oct. 5: Anna Russell, 
concert comedienne. Oct. 7: Diana Steiner, 
violinist; Carlo Lombardi, pianist. Oct. 8: 
Georgie Walker, pianist. Oct. 9: Randolph 
Hokanson, pianist. Oct. 13: Little Orchestra 
Society. Oct. 14: Nota Camberos, sopranyu. Oct. 
15: Julliard String Quartet. Oct. 17: Claude 
Frank, pianist. Oct. 18: Hazel Dell Nordsieck, 
soprano. Oct. 19: Rawn Spearman, tenor; 
Else Fink, soprano. Oct. 20: Santes Ojeda, 
pianist. Oct. 21: Vera Franceschi, yianist. 
Oct. 22 ulliard String Quartet. Oct. 24: 
Theodore Ullmann, pianist. Oct. 25: Philhar- 
monic Symphony Society of New York. Young 
People’s Concert ; Nemone Balfour, folk singer 
Oct. 26: Alyne Dumas Lee, soprano. Ucc. 27: 
Roy Eaton, pianist. Oct. 28: Ann Moray De 
Ceballos, soprano. Oct. 29; Hona Kabos, pian- 
ist. Oct. 31: Gary Graffman, pianist. 

YM-YWHA — 92nd St. Oct. 1, 2, 8, 9, 18, 25: 
Italian Quartet Series. Oct. 15: Baroque 
Chamber Music Group. Oct. 19: Masque & 
Lyre. Light Opera Co. in The Mikado; daiden- 
berg Littl Symphony. 


Opera in New York 


New York City Opera — City Center. Oct. 2, 16, 
22: Bluebeard’s Castle and L’Heure Espagnole. 
Oct. 3, 12, 26: Aida, Oct. 4, 26: The Love for 
Three Oranges. Oct. 4, 19: Faust. Oct. 9, 18 
La Traviata. Oct. 5, 24: Don Giovanni, Oct. 
8, 23, 29: The Consul. Oct. 9, 18: Madam 
Butterfly. Oct. 10, 25: Carmen. Oct. 11, 31 
The Marriage of Figaro. Oct. 11: La Boheme. 
Oct. 12, 25: Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci. 
Oct. 15, 30: Wozzeck. Oct. 17; Tosca. Oct. 19: 
The Old Maid and the Thief and Amahl and 
the Night Visitors. 

Masque and Lyre Light Opera Co. — Jan Hus 
House. Oct. 2-4, 9-11 atience, Oct. 16-18, 
23-25: The Mikado. 

S. M. Chartock’s Gilbert & Sullivan Co. — Mark 
Hellinger Theatre. Oct. 20-Nov. 15: Produc- 
tions of lolanthe, Trial by Jury, The Mikado, 
H.M.S. Pinafore, and Pirates of Penzance. 


Dance in New York 


Bali Island Dance Co.—Fulton Theatre 
Through Oct. 21. Traditional dances and susic, 
with Ni Gusti Raka and Sampih. 

Ballet Theatre — Metropolitan Opera House 
Through October 12: new ballets by Agnes de 
Mille, Edward Caton, and William Dollar, with 
Alicia Alonso, Igor Youskevitch, John Ariza, 
and Mary Ellen Moylan, and Alicia Markova 
as guest artist 

YM-YWHA — 92nd St. Oct. 26: Dance Labora- 
tory with Walter Terry presenting Alicia 
Markova 


ANTA Forum 
Anta Playhouse — 245 W. 52nd St. Oct. 7: At 


3 p.m., “Is New Talent Being Blocked in 
the Theatre?’ 


Shows on Tour in the 
United States 


Bell, Book and Candle — with Zachary Scott and 
Joan Bennett. Through Oct. 18: San Francisco, 
Calif. Oct. 20-21: Salt Lake City, Utah. Oct. 
23: Colorado Springs. Colo. Oct. 24-25: Den- 
ver, Colo, Oct. 27: Wichita, Kans. Oct. 28 
Oklahoma City. Okla. Oct. 29-30: Ft. Worth, 
Tex. Oct. 31-Nov. 1: Dallas, Tex S 

Call Me Madam — with Elaine Stritch and Kent 
Smith. Oct. 6-11: Milwaukee, Wis. Oct. 13-18 
St. Louis, Mo. Oct. 21-25: Columbus, Ohio 

Gentlemen Prefer Blondes — with Iva Withers, 
Harry Stockwell, Pat Wilkes, and Eric Brother- 
son. Oct. 1-4: Buffalo. N.Y. Oct. 5-7: Roches- 
ter, N.Y. Oct. 9-11: Hartford, Conn. Oct 
13-14: Worchester, Mass. Oct. 17-18: Provi- 
dence, R.I. Oct. 20-25: New Haven, Conn 
Oct. 27-28: Allentown, Pa. Oct. 29-30: Read- 
ing, Pa. Oct. 31: Harrisburg, Pa. 

Guys and Dolls — with Allan Jones, Pamela 
Britton, Julie Oshins, and Jeanne Bal. Through 
October: Chicago, Ill., Shubert Theatre. 

Jane — with Edna Best, John Loder, Howard St 
John and Brenda Ford. Oct. 2-4: Hartford 
Conn. Oct. 6-13: Boston, Mass. Oct. 20-25 
Baltimore, Md. Oct. 27-28: Hershey, Pa. Oct 
29; Worcester, Mass. Oct. 30-31: New Haven, 
Conn 

Oklahoma — Oct. 1-4 Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct 
8-11: Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 13: E. Lansing, 
Mich. Oct. 14: Flint, Mich. Oct. 15: South 
Bend, Ind. Oct. 16: Joliet, Ill. Oct. 17-18 
Freeport, Ill, Oct. 20: Fond Du Lac, Wis 
Oct. 21-22: Green Bay, Wis. Oct. 23: Manito- 
woc, Wis. Oct. 27-31: Minneapolis, Minn 

Paint Your Wagon — with Burl Ives. Oct. 2-4: 
Columbus, Ohio. Oct. 6-18: Detroit, Mich. Oct 
19-23: Buffalo, N.Y. Oct. 24-25: Rochester, 
N.Y. Oct. 27-31: Toronto, Canada. 

South Pacific — with Martha Wright and Webb 
Tilton. Oct. 6-8: Richmond, Calif. Oct. 9-11 
Berkeley, Calif. Oct. 14-18: Portland, Ore 
Oct. 20-25: Seattle, Wash. Oct. 27-Nov. 2 
Spokane, Wash. 
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Stal 17— with John Erickson and George 
Tobias. Through October: Chicago, Ill, Erlan- 
ger Theatre 

The Constant Wife — with Katharine Cornell 
and Robert Flemyng, Oct. 13-18: Baltimore, 
Md. Oct. 20-25: Pittsburgh, Pa. Oct. 27-Nov 
1: Cleveland, Ohio 

Vhe Country Girl — with Robert Young, Nancy 
Kelly, and Dane Clark. Sept. 29-Oct. 18 
Los Angeles, Calif. Oct. 19: San Jose, Calif. 
Oct. 20: Berkeley, Calif. Oct. 21: Sacraménto, 
Calif. Oct. 23-25: Portland, Ore. Oct. 27: Ta- 
coma, Wash. Oct. 28-Nov. 2: Seattle, Wash. 

The Fourposter— with Hume Cronyn and 
essica Tandy. Through October: Chicago, IIl., 

lackstone Theatre. : 

Top Banana — with Phil Silvers. Oct. 6-18: Phila- 
tel ghia, Pa. Oct. 20-25: Cleveland, Ohio. Oct. 


27-Nov. 1: Nixon, Pa. 


American Playwriting Contests 


Intercollegiate Review Contest. The Kaleidoscop- 
ians, Hofstra College, Hempstead, N.Y. terms 
Songs, sketches, and blackouts on the theme 
“College Life in 1984’. Only students eligible. 
Awards: Prizes totaling $300. Deadline: No- 
vember 20, 1952 

Mask and Bell Annual Playwriting Contest. 337 
School Street, Westbury, Long Islana, N.Y 
Terms: Full-length, unproduced scripts 
Award: $50 and production. Deadline: Janu- 
ary 1, 1953 

The Vagabond Players Sixth Play Competi- 
tion. The Vagabond Players, Inc., Vagabond 
Arena Theatre, 306 W. Franklin St., Baltimor-, 
1, Md. Terms: A full-length play for theatre- 
in-the-round free from royalty and copyright 
restrictions. Award: $100 and production. Dead- 
line: November 1, 1952. 


Theatre in Paris 


Dialogues des Carmelites— At the Hebertot. 
Tragedy based on a religious theme by Georges 
Bernanos 

J’y Suis, J’y Reste — At the Gymnase. A comedy 
on the ‘‘domestic triangle.’’ 

La Baraque aux Amours — At the Gaité Mont- 
parnasse. Michael Poggi’s new operetta. 

La Belle de New York — At the Mogador. A 
revival of a musical. 

La Duchesse d’Algues — At the Michel. English 
comedy about a mermaid who upsets a British 
household ; originally entitled Miranda 

La Tete des Autres — At the L’Atelier. Marcel 
Ayme’s attack on the magistrates. 


La Valse des Thoréadors—At the Champs 
Elysees, Jean Anouilh’s latest play 

Le Don d’Adele— At the Comédie Wagram 
Barillet-Gredy comedy about a maid with 
visionary powers. 

Le Pére de Mademoiselle — At the Variétés 
Roger Ferdinund’s comedy about a father who 
connives at his daughter's descent imto the 
demi-monde 

Les Compagnons de la Marjolaine — At the 
Antoine. Marcel Achard’s comedy in an 1889 
police station in Paris, with Bernard Blier and 
Arletty 

Les Trois Mousquetaires— At the Porte St. 
Martin. A Grenier-Hussenot production. 

L’ Insoumise — At the Ambigu. Revival of Pierre 
Frondaie’s drama about an Arab prince and 
his European wife 

Lorsque Il’Enfant Parait— At the Nouveautés 
Andre Roussin’s latest comedy concerning 
pregnant women, with Gaby Morlay 

N'ecoutez pas, Mesdames—At the Wagram 
Revival of Sacha Guitry’s favorites. 

Ombre Chére — At the Edouard VII. Jacques 
Deval’s comedy about ghostly wives, with Rob- 
ert Lamoureux 

Siegfried — At the Champs Elysées. Revival of 
Giraudoux’s poetic play. 

Sur la Terre comme au Ciel — At the Athénée. 
Fritz Hochwaelder’s philosophical drama about 
Jesuits in eighteenth-century Paraguay, with 
Victor Francen. 


Theatre in London 


Affairs of State — At the Cambridge Theatre 
Produced by Emile Littler, directed by Roy 
Rich, with Coral Browne, Joyce Redman, Hugh 
Williams and Wilfrid Hyde White. 

Dido and Aeneas — At the Mermaid. Bernard 
Miles’ revival of the Purcell story, with Kirsten 
Flagstad. 

Love from Judy — An Emil Littler musical based 
on Gene Stratton Porter’s Daddy-Long-Legs, 
with music by Eric Maschwitz, score by Hugh 
Martin, directed by Charles Hickman, with 
Jean Carson, Adelaide Hall, and Bill O'Conner 
im cast 

Richard I1—At the Lyric Theatre. Shake- 
peare’s historical drama, with Paul Scofield 

Second Threshold — Jack de Leon’s production 
of the Philip Barry play, with Clive Brook and 
Margaret Johnston. 

The Hanging Judge — Michael Powell’s produc- 
tion of Raymond Massey’s adaptation of Bruce 
Hamilton’s novel Let Him Have Judgment, 
with Sir Godfrey Tearle 





Cong ratulations 


George, you've 


done it again!’ 


Not since Pygmalion and 


Major Barbara has the screen 


been treated to such 


electrifying entertainment! 


GABRIEL PASCAL presents 


BERNARD SHAWS 


‘ANDROCLES 





AND THE LION’ 


starring 


JEAN SIMMONS - VICTOR MATURE 


ROBERT NEWTON - 


MAURICE EVANS 


and ALAN YOUNG as Androcles 


Produced by GABRIEL PASCAL © Directed by CHESTER ERSKINE 
Screen Adaptation by CHESTER ERSKINE and KEN ENGLUND 





Comedy and Tragedy Masks fashioned into 
attractive jewelry. A work of high crafts- 
manshi s well as an automatic conversa- 
tion piece. Hand wrought from heavy weight 
solid sterling silver exclusive with us 
Bracelet Cuff $ 5.50 
Pin 5.50 
Earrings *) 6.00 
This set of 3 This set of 3 $15.00 
An Extra! By request. Ballet Dancer $5.00 
Tax Included: Postpaid U.S.A. No C.O.D.'s 
Give ring size when ordering. Send for Free 
Catalog of Silverware, Men's and Women's 
Jewelry 


The Jamaica Silversmith 
164th Street Jameica, New York 


Links 
Clase 


79-32 


STELLA ADLER 


Classes in 
Principles of Acting Technique 


223 West 46th Street 
New York 19, N. Y 
PL 7-4277 


Next term starts October 6th 


KUENG RECORDERS 


Fine Imported Instruments 


Theatre 
Musi 


People of the 
Dancers and 
play the 


RECORDER 
Family groups Play 
this woodwind. W 
have the liaask 
instruments So- 
prano, Alto, Tenor, 
Bass and Soprani- 
no in Baroque and 
Swiss fingerings. 
Prices from $8.50. 
Student sopranos 
$4.50 up. Also the 
largest Recorder 
Music Catalog. 


Send for Cotalog 102 
Hargail Music Press 
130 W. 56 Street 


cians 


New York 19, N. Y. 


The Happ: ohn Clements’ 
tion of ey: Roeend! uc’s comedy La 
= du Philemon, with John Clements and 

ay Hammond 

The Way of the World — At the Lyric Tneatre 
Congreve's play, with Pamela Brown 

The Living Room — Peter Glenville’s produc 
tion of Graham Greene’s play in a huuse in 
Kensington, with a cast of seven, including 
Donald Albery 


Theatre in Dublin 


Gate Theatre — Longford Productions 
ll: Christine Longford’s Witch Hunt; Oct 
14-25: Arthur W. Pinero’s The Magistrate. 

Gate Theatre — Dublin Gate Theatre Produc- 
tions. After Oct. 25: Maura Laverty’s new 
play ‘A Tree in the Crescent’ concerning 
married life and Dublin society, with Dennis 
Brennan in the lead role 


Theatre in The Hague 


Circus Europa — Koninklijke Schouwburg (Royal 
Theatre Ary den Hertog’s new play pre 
sented by the Haagsche Comedie 

Trijntje Cornelis Koninklijke Schouwburg 

oyal Theatre). Constantijn Huygens’ (1596- 
1687 play presented by the MHaagsche 
Comedie 


Oct, 1- 


Theatre in Israel 


Arsenic and Old Lace — Mograbi 
Chamber Repertory production 
The Respectful Prostitute — At the Ohel Reper 
tory heatre 
The Winter’s 

Theatre 


Theatre. A 


Tale At the Ohel Repertory 


Other European Events 
Austria 


Vienna. Oct 
porary art 


9-Nov. 16: Exhibition of contem- 


Belgium 

Bruges. Through October: Carillon Concerts 

Diest. Oct. 12: St. Denis fair featuring concerts 
and theatrical presentations 


Denmark ; 
Copenhagen. Through October 

opera and ballet performances 
Odense. Oct. 2-12: Schumann Circus 


Royal Theatre 


France 

Paris. Through October 
performances 

Paris. Through 
paintings 


Special puppet theatre 


October: Exhibition of Rouault 


Sormesy 

Donaueschingen. Oct. 11-12 
original first performances 

Munich. Through Oct. 5 
folk dances and singing 
Wuerzburg. Through Oct. 12 ‘Franconia 
Sacra’ exposition covering Franconian art 


Great Britain 
Birmingham. Oct. 2, 5, 9, 12, 16, 19, 23, 26, 29 
Concerts by Birmingham Symphony Orchestra 
Brighton. Oct. 12: Concert by London Symphony 
Orchestra 
Bristol. Oct. 13 
phony Orchestra 
Cheltenham. Oct. 14 
Symphony Orchestra 
Harrogate. Oct. 20-25: Harrogate Drama Festival 
London. Oct. 20-25 at the Royal Albert Hall 
International dance festival of folk dancing 
and singing. Oct. 25: At the Royal Albert Hall 
Concert by London Symphony Orchestra, under 
Sir Malcolm Sargent. Oct. 26: At the Royal 
Festival Hall, South Bank. Concert by London 
Symphony Orchestra 
Morecumbe. Oct. 13-17: Seventeenth Annual 
Dance Festival. Through October: Ope:a and 
Ballet at the Sadlers ‘Wells Theatre 


Music Days 


October Festival of 


Concert by Birmingham Sym- 


Concert by Birmingham 


Greece 
Athens. Oct. 18-25: Performances of 
tragedies in ancient open air theatres 


classic 


Ireland 
Wexford. Oct. 26-Nov. 2 
the Arts, featuring 
recitals, exhibitions 


Festival of Music and 
opera, symphony couverts 
drama, films, and lectures 


Italy 

Bologna. Through October 
Communal Theatre 

Milan. Through October 
son of La Scala theatre 

Palermo. Oct. 1-2: First International Congress 
on “‘the figurative arts.” 

Perugia. Oct. 1-4: Seventh Umbian Musica! 
Sagra 

Venice. Oct. 1-5: Thirteenth Internationa! [hea 
tre Festival. 

Venice. Through Oct. 19: Twenty-sixth Bien- 
nal International Art Exposition 

Vercelli. Oct. 15-30: Third International contest 
of music and singing 


Lyric season at the 


Autumn concert sea 


Theatre on the Disc 


(continued from page 5 

of Windsor, The Tempest and Richard 
II in Allegro recordings, while Margaret 
Webster offers an excellent Romeo and 
Juliet (Atiantic) with Eva LeGallienne, 
Dennis King and Richard Waring in the 
cast. Decca also gives the Gielgud- 
Pamela Brown team a shot at Romeo 
and Juliet, and there is a London record- 
ing of Julius Caesar, with Ralph Tru- 
man and an English cast. 

When one hears the voice of George 
Bernard Shaw (preserved by Audio 
Archives and Linguaphone) and Ger- 
trude Stein reading from her own works 
Dorian), the possibilities of recorded 
literature and drama begin to be real- 
ized. We can even accept Robert Taylor 
and Deborah Kerr in scenes from 
MGM's Quo Vadis, knowing that they 
are representative of their 
time 
dic 
fade 


definitely 
Playwrights and actors no longer 
On modern records they do not even 
away 


Tennessee Williams has “a slight sug- 
gestion of southern accent mingling with 
a fairly natural stage English.” 


Norway 

Oslo. Through 
concerts 

Oslo. Through October 


of painting and 


October Plays and weekly 


Nationa! Art Exhibition 


sculpture 


Portugal 
Vila Franca De XI 
bullfights 


Oct. 5-9: Annual fair with 


Sweden 

Stockholm. Through October: Operas and bal- 
lets at the Royal Opera House 

Stockholm. Oct. 5: Concert by 
Mu at Skansen 


Switzerland 
Basel. Oct. 11-21 


the Stockholm 
sicians 


American Art, Music weeks 
featuring exhibits, theatre performances, con- 
certs, American music, painting, and sculpture 
at the Art Gallery 

Montreaux. Through Music 
and Opera series 


October festival 


Yugoslavia : 
Sarajevo. Oct.’ 19-26: National competition be- 
tween Yugoslav pianists, violinists and singers 
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See Any of the Following List of 
Dealers or Use Coupon for 
Obtaining Literature 


Albany, N. Y.—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; Albany Theatre Supply 
Atlenta—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 

Atlantic City—Boardwalk Film Enterprises 

Auburn, N. Y.—Auburn Theatre Equipment 


Baltimore—J. F. Dusman Co.: Nat’! Theatre Supply Co 
Birmingham, Ala.—The Queen Feature Service, Inc 

Boston—J. Cifre, Inc.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 

Buffalo—Dion Products; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Charlotte—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; Standard Theatre Supply Co 


Chicago—Abbott Theatre Equip. Co.; Droll Theatre Supply Co.; Gardner 
Jansen, Inc.; Grand eae Lighting Co.; Hollywood Stage Light- 
ing Co.; Midwest State Lighting Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 

Cincinnati—Nat'!l Theatre Supply Co 

Cleveland—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co 

Dallas—Hardin Theatre Supply Co.; Modern Theatre Equip. Co.; Nat’! 

Theatre Supply Co 

Denver—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; Graham Bros 

Des Moines—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co 

Detroit—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co. 

Forty Fort, Pa.—V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 

Greensboro, N. C.—Standard Theatre Supply Co 



































‘ Exceedingly bright, quiet, flickerless light. Houston—Southwestern Theatre Equip. Co 
Indianapolis—Nat'!l Theatre Supply Co 
2. Sharp edge head spot iC) flond. Kansas City, Mo.—Shreve Theatre Supply; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co 
° . " P Los Angeles—J. M. Boyd; C. J. Holzmueller; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
3. No heavy rotating equipment required. Simply plug into Pembrex Theatre Supply Corp 


Louisville—Falls City Theatre Supply Co 
110 volt outlet. Memphis—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
Minneapolis—Minneapolis Theatre Supply; Nat'l. Theatre Supply Co 
Milwaukee—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co.; R. Smith Co. 


4. Ready portability. Mounted on casters. Easily disas- 


sembled for shipping. New Haven—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
a F ’ New Orleans—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co 
5. Two-element, variable focal length objective lens system. New York City—Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 
i Norfolk—Nat'! Theatre Supply Co 
6. Silvered glass reflector. Oklahoma eter eave Seevly, Cas Sonne Theatre Supply Co 
7 Century Theatre Supply Co 
7. Horizontal masking control angled 45-degrees in each Peteighte--Ehenbery Gres; Nett These Saggy Ce 
. » Pittsburgh—Atias Theatre Supply; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 
direction. Salt Lake City—inter-Mountain Theatre Supply Co 


. . San Francisco—C. J. Holzmueller; Nat’! Theatre Supply Co.; W. G. Preddey 
8. Fast operating 6-slide color boomerang. Theatre Supplies 

Seattie—B. F. Shearer Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co. 

Sioux Falls—American Theatre Supply Co 

St. Louis—City Electric Co.; Nat'l Theatre Supply Co 


TROUPER HIGH INTENSITY ARC SPOTLIGHT Tampa—United Theatre Supply Corp. 


Toledo—Theatre Equip. Co 


for large theatres, arenas, auditoriums, —s me Westerly, R. 1.—G. H. Payne Motion Picture Service 
. , ; } . 
ice shows. Adjustable, self-regulating — —— nee IN CANADA 
transformer in base. Automatic arc - ay Colgary, Alte—Dominion Sound Equipments Lid.; Shorp's Theatre Supplies 
control. A trim of carbons burns 80 ; ~ Edmonton, Alta.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd 
‘ - Halifax, N. $.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd 
minutes. Slide projector attachment n Montreal, Que —Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd., General Theatre Supply 
P ° ©., Perkins Electric Company, Lt 
available for projecting clean, sharp, - Ottawa, Ont.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd 
: Quebec, Que.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd 
clearly defined pictures even on ; ee Regina, Sask.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd 
largest screens. . : St. John, N ot” ~speae Sound Equipments Ltd., General Theatre Supply 
SE. 
re x Toronto, Ont.—Dominion Sound Equipments Litd.. General Theatre Supply 
é end Co., Perkins Electric Company Ltd 
( SS aaa INCANDESCENT Vancouver, 8. C.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd., General Theatre Supply 
P - Co. 
ba SPOTLIGHT Winnipeg, Man.—Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd., General Theatre Supply 


‘ Cc 
for small theatres, hotels, night . 


clubs, schools. Projects 6% times pss ey rh TT 
brighter head spots. Utilizes all the STRONG ELECTRIC CORPOR 


light through most of the spot sizes “The World's Largest Manufacturer of Projection Are Lamps” 
94 CITY PARK AVENUE + TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


; : as contrasted to spotlights which Paes etn hana peep tea a IN 
LJ vary spot size solely by irising, thus ) Streag Tromperette lacandescent Spotlight. 
WAME 
STREET 
~ >) cir s state 
NAME OF SUPPLIER 


losing substantial light. 







SEE THE NEW STRONG PRODUCTS IN BOOTHS NOS. 150-151 AT THE TESMA SHOW IN CHICAGO 
(MORRISON HOTEL) NOVEMBER 15-19 
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King 
of Jokers! 


GROUCHO 


"You Bet 


Your Life" 


Radio and 
Television 


Networks 


presented by DeSOTO-PLYMOUTH Dealers of America (check your local newspapers for time and station) 


National Broadcasting Company 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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offstage... 


Miss Day Has a Rhubarb 


oO” OF THE problems created by 
a theatre season which waits 
until October to really start moving 
is that it runs head on into base- 
ball’s big moment, the World Series, 
and there is apt to be a resultant 
jumble of theatrical and _ baseball 
activity. Impelled by such hybrid 
thoughts, we went calling recently 
on the outstanding theatrical figure 
in the baseball world: Mrs. Leo 
Durocher, the quondam Laraine 
Day. We arrived a few minutes after 
the Giants had lost a six-run lead 
via Miss Day's television set. She 
greeted us coolly and just a little 
grimly. 

We asked her whether training as 
an actress was a useful background 
for a baseball manager’s wife. 

“Absolutely not,” she said. “Just 
because you’ve been an actress, peo- 
ple think you should smile no matter 
what happens. When anything goes 
wrong on the field, I know every- 
one’s watching me to see how I’m 
taking it. I’ve tried to control my 
feelings. At least, I don’t go as far 
as some of the other fans in boo- 
ing — even though I dislike the op- 
position. But it’s unpleasant when 
we lose a game and I can’t help 
showing it. 

“Being a baseball manager’s wife 
isn’t fun,” she said. “It’s real mis- 
ery. It’s so important to win and it 
just makes you sick when they 
blow one * 

Miss Day gave a low, Tallulah- 
type moan in sorrow for the one the 
Giants had blown that day. 


“Sometimes I get so mad when 
they lose,” she said, “that I won’t 
sign autographs. One day I got a 
letter from a girl who said she had 
become interested in baseball be- 
cause she was a Laraine Day fan. 
She’d come to a Giant game and, 
after we lost, she asked for my auto- 
graph. She said that I curtly refused 
and her friends laughed at her and 
she was going to be a Dodger fan.” 

Miss Day moaned again, at the 
very thought of the Dodgers. 

“As an actress,” she said a little 
wistfully, “I could control what I 
was doing. It was a wonderful way 
to make a living. The work was 
easy and the hours were regular. I 
hope Leo doesn’t go on managing 
forever.” 


Scribe Turns Actor 


OssIBLy to make up for Miss 

Day’s desertion of the acting 
ranks in favor of baseball, the the- 
atre is harboring a fugitive from 
baseball. Heywood Hale Broun, son 
of the late newsman, covered base- 
ball for many years for PM, and 
can now be seen as a bank clerk 
in Point of No Return at the Alvin. 
This is Broun’s fifth show in the 
three years since he gave up dia- 
mond reporting, and so far he has 
never been cast as a newspaper man. 

“In the theatre, a newspaper man 
is a young, breezy, driving type,” 
explained Broun who. is slight, sham- 
bling and dour-faced. “That’s not 
me. I’m the bank-clerk type.” 

There are, he has found, several 
differences between his old trade 
and his new one. Traveling as a 
baseball writer, you leave your lug- 
gage on the train or in the hotel, 
and the ball club takes care of it. 

“This,” Broun noted, “is not true 
of the traveling actor.” 

Or take Philadelphia, an expe- 
rience almost every baseball player 
and actor must undergo. 

“T always stayed at the Warwick 
in Philadelphia when I was a base- 
ball writer,” he recalled wistfully. 
“ve been in Philadelphia three 


times now as an actor and all I see 


Cloris Leachman played Shakespeare, 
but she’s going to wash that man right out 
of her hair when she takes over the role 
of Nellie Forbush this month. 


of the Warwick is the lobby. I usu- 
ally make a point of walking around 
it for old times’ sake.” 

He has had tickets to the World 
Series in each of the three years he 
has been in the theatre but he has 
never been able to use them. “I 
don’t work often, but it’s always at 
World Series time.” 

He has worked often enough to 
become a senior member of Equity, 
thus outranking his famous father 
who only managed a junior mem- 
bership during a brief theatrical 
fling in his latter years. One show 
the current Broun always works in 
is the annual Baseball Writers Show 
in which he got some of his pre- 
Broadway training. He bridled at 
the suggestion that he should now 
be considered a ringer in this sup- 
posedly amateur romp. 

“T still have to fight for a part!” 
he complained. “There are a lot of 
pretty good actors among the base- 
ball writers. It’s probably because 
the same thing attracts both actors 
and baseball writers to their work: 
the hours are so good.” 


From the Forest of Arden 
to Bali H'ai 


Summer replacements are being 
re-replaced by now. And this month 
Broadway will see a new kind of 
replacement an Indian - summer 
replacement. This pioneer figure is 
Cloris Leachman, who will take over 
the Nellie Forbush role in South 
Pacific on October 13 for three 
weeks so that Martha Wright, the 
more or less permanent Forbush 
can show herself in this part to the 
folks in her home territory of Ore- 
gon and Washington while Janet 
Blair, who normally would be For- 
bushing in this area, takes a vaca- 
tion. 

This may sound like a weird ar- 
rangement but it is no more weird 
than the theatrical progress of Miss 
Leachman. She had won some criti- 
cal notice in a_ few short-lived 
straight plays, most notably in Kath- 
arine Hepburn’s As You Like It. 
Her future looked bright but nobody 
had thought of her in connection 
with music. 

Nobody, that is, but Miss Leach- 
man, who was hard at work taking 
singing lessons. Word of this reached 
the Messrs. Rodgers and Hammer- 
stein who knew her as a girl with 
properly Forbushian vitality. The 


idea of all this and singing, too, 


intrigued them 
audition 

She did. She sang “Cock-Eyed 
Optimist.” She sang “I’m in Love 
with a Wonderful Guy.” Mr. Rodg- 


They asked her to 
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Nita Naldi: “I looked like Lady Dracula.” 


ers looked at Mr. Hammerstein and 
lifted an appreciative eyebrow. Mr. 
Hammerstein agreed with the eye- 
brow 

The R & H team were so im- 
pressed that they did much more 
than make Miss Leachman an In- 
dian-summer replacement. They 
started envisioning her as the lead 
in the new show they are writing 
for Spring production. R & H have 
a notable record for shrewdness in 
such matters and it is just possible 
that those who catch South Pacific 
between October 13 and November 
1 may be seeing a new musical star 
in the making. 


Cullman vs. Reilly vs. Golden 


Ligon Day, that somewhat tradi- 
tional starting point of the new 
theatre season, came and went this 


year without a flicker of new 
activity, except for a good deal of 
talk about why there wasn’t more 
activity. Howard S. Cullman, the 
assiduous play backer, ventured the 
opinion that theatregoing was too 
much of an ordeal for a lot of 
people. 

“Try to get a decent location in a 
hit show at the box office,” Mr. 
Cullman suggested. “It can’t be 
done. This has driven hundreds of 
thousands of individuals away from 
the theatre who will not patronize 
black markets and are not on an 
expense account.” 

Certain creature comforts, Mr. 
Cullman noted, are forbidden in a 

legitimate thea- 
tre. “It is ridicu- 
lous that we can 
smoke in most of 
the motion - pic- 
ture theatres and 
in all of the 
night clubs but 


Howard S. Cull- 
man thinks it 
might help plays 
if people could 
drink. 


one is treated as a pyromaniac when 
he lights a cigarette in a theatre.” 


And why shouldn’t there be bars 
in theatres, he asked. “Half the de- 
light of the London theatre is get- 
ting a good Scotch that helps a bad 
show.” 

He also suggested that the build- 
ing code be revised so that revenue- 
producing offices could be built on 
top of theatres. New York City 
Councilman Hugh Quinn, who had 
proposed bills providing just such 
measures two years ago, picked Mr. 
Cullman up on this and said that 
James P. Reilly, secretary of the 
League of New York Theatres, 
hadn’t been particularly cooperative 
about the bills. Mr. Reilly answered 
this with the thought that there 
wasn’t really any need to build new 
theatres now because all of the pres- 
ent theatres weren’t used last year 
and “at present two thirds of them 
are closed.” 

Mr. Cullman came charging back 
at Mr. Reilly, exclaiming that this 
lack of use was “due to the fact that 
most of them are antiquated, un- 
comfortable, badly ventilated and 
not air-conditioned.” He noted that 
the Savoy-Plaza hotel and the new 
Waldorf-Astoria had been built at a 
time when there was no shortage of 
hotel accommodations. “On Mr. 
Reilly’s premise,” said Mr. Cullman, 
“as long as rooms were available, 
why should a new hotel be built?” 


At this point, the venerable pro- 
ducer, John Golden, entered the 
controversy, with a point of view all 
his own. 

“There is only one thing the the- 
atre needs,” said Mr. Golden. “Good 
plays. Or even if they’re not good, 
plays that people want to see. And 
there’s just one way to bring about 
that condition. Develop more good 
playwrights.” 

Then he posed a question: 

“When Mr. Cullman builds his 
theatre with the office over it, tea 
served to ladies between the acts, 
free cigars to all and cocktails for 
something like a dollar plus the 
$4.80 to $7.20 for admission (a high 
price to pay to get into a saloon) 
what’s he going to do about the 
play?” 


Are There Any Other Questions? 
OQ» THING which might be pre- 


sented to the mythical audi- 
ence which Mr. Golden has gathered 
in the preceding paragraph would 
be the spectacle of Mr. Cullman, 
Mr. Golden, Mr. Reilly and other 
opinionated parties belaboring each 
other. ANTA, in fact, seems to have 
something of the sort in mind in its 


series of monthly forums starting 
this month. The forums will be held 
at the ANTA: Theatre on the first 
Tuesday of each month, the first 
being scheduled for October 7. 


Subjects lined up for discussion 
are: “Is New Talent Being Blocked 
in the Theatre?” “Are the Critics 
Undermining the Theatre?” “Is the 
Foreign Theatre Superior to our 
Own?” “Are High Costs Destroy- 
ing the American Theatre and the 
Faith of the Angels?” “Can the 
Theatre Meet the Threat of Tele- 
vision?” “Is the Theatre Too Dar- 
ing or Not Daring Enough?” “What 
Kind of Theatre Will Evoke New 
Interest from the American Public?” 


Are there any other questions? 


Singer Who Knows How to Act 


EORGE Lonpon, the young bass 
baritone, made his debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera House a year 
ago and was hailed by a New York 
critic as “one of the greatest singing 
actors we have . known or re- 
membered.” After a winter appear- 
ance at La Scala in Milan and an 
American concert tour in the spring, 
London spent the summer in Eu- 
rope working the leading music fes- 
tivals—Salzburg, Bayreuth, Munich, 
Brussels and Vienna. As in his debut 
performance at the Met, his acting 
kept getting as much notice as his 
singing. His performance as Am- 
fortas in Parsifal was called “sin- 
cerely inspired” by the Frankische 
Presse in Bayreuth, “almost incom- 
parable” by the Wiesbadener Kurier 
of Munich, “unmatched” by the 
Suddeutsche Zeitung of Munich. 
London is coming back to Amer- 
ica and his first appearance will be 
with the New York Philharmonic on 
October 16, 17 and 19, singing 
excerpts from Boris Godounoff — an 
excellent opportunity for showing 
off the voice, but one that doesn’t 
give him much chance to act. Lon- 
don, however, does not believe in 
exhibiting one measly old talent at 
a time. The excerpts he will sing 
will be from his own English trans- 
lation of the entire opera. He shapes 
up potentially as opera’s first triple- 
threat man when, and if, the Met 
lets him sing and act in his own 
translation of Boris. 


Movies Without a Camera — 
Music Without Instruments 


. OF THE most provocative 
experimental film work today is 
being done by Norman McLaren, a 
tousle-haired Canadian with a flair 
for abstract art and an insatiable 
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curiosity about the comparatively 
unexplored possibilities of motion- 
picture film. McLaren makes movies 
without a camera and produces the 
accompanying music without instru- 
ments. 

His movies are produced by the 
fantastically tedious process of draw- 
ing with pen and ink or color dyes 
directly on each frame of film. He 
has to make at least seven thousand 
drawings with only shadings of dif- 
ference for a single five-minute film. 
To achieve the accompanying sound 
effects, he makes acoustical jottings 
on the edge of the film where the 
sound track should be. 

The results of this painstaking 
work as seen in Fiddle-de-Dee, Dots, 
and Begone Dull Care have won 
him a certain devoted following 
abroad and a small but equally 
enthusiastic circle of admirers in 
this country. He is currently in In- 
dia at the behest of UNESCO to 
teach animation technique to a 
group of Indian artists. Meanwhile, 
two new McLaren products, Neigh- 
bors and Two Bagatelles, are about 
to be released. Like their predeces- 
sors, they may prove to be a little 
too abstract for some viewers. 


“Every once in a while someone 
gets sick looking at one of my pic- 
tures,” McLaren reports without 
visible concern. “And occasionally 
an old lady will call me a Commu- 
nist because she can’t understand 
what I’m trying to do. But those 
are the hazards of the profession.” 


Scotch on the Rocks 


There have been Hot Mikados 
and Yiddish Pinafores in the past 
and various foreshortenings of nu- 
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Norman McLaren makes abstract films without a camera, 


accompanied by music without instruments. 


merous musical shows to suit the 
demands of time and turnover. It 
seemed inconceivable that there 
could be any new ways in which an 
established musical could be dis- 
torted. But there is at least one and 
it was thought up by the brains 
behind Ice Capades of 1953, a pro- 
duction being visited upon twenty- 
six American cities this season. In 
Ice Capades, that fine Scottish 
whimsy, Brigadoon, has been whit- 
tled down to forty minutes and — 
as if that weren’t speeding things 
up enough—has been put on 
skates. This must be the ultimate 
squeezing dry of this material, unless 
someone feels like doing a ten-min- 
ute version of all the characters 
standing on their hands. 


A Rag and a Bone 
and a Hank of Hair 


N™ Natp1, once the garish epi- 
tome of the wicked siren on the 
silent screen, is scheduled to be with 
us once again this month in Jn Any 
Language, the new comedy starring 
Uta Hagen. Miss Naldi will play an 
Italian aristocrat with a young boy 
under her wing. 


“They’re finally letting me play 
something besides vampires,” she 
told us with a sigh of relief. “I 
always felt embarrassed and silly 
playing vampire roles in the movies. 
Even when I was young, those 
things were passé. Everything was 
visual in those days and the cos- 
tumes they put me in would scare 
any normal man away. I looked like 
Lady Dracula.” 


Those were the days when she 
was heaving breasts with Rudolph 


Valentino in Blood and Sand, The 
Sainted Devil and Cobra. After 
vampires became so passé that even 
the movies couldn’t use them any 
longer, Miss Naldi and her husband 
spent a long time in Europe. New 
York last saw her several years ago 
when, with her husband ill and hard 
up for a buck, she was put on dis- 
play at Billy Rose’s Diamond Horse- 
shoe along with such other silent 
screen veterans as Carlyle Blackwell, 
Lila Lee, Mae Murray, Gilda Gray 
and Betty Compson. For two years 
she stood in front of a group of 
show girls twice a night and recited 
Rudyard Kipling’s The Fool. 


“You amaze me, Nita,” Rose told 
her one night. “The way you hold 
that audience —” 


“Don’t be a fool,” she snapped. 
“It’s curiosity. They all think I’m 
dead.” 


Lately she has been getting some 
television work despite the fact that 
she is hard to cast. “I look too much 
like an American version of Mother 
Goddam,” she explained. Mother 
Goddam, of course, is the sinister 
heroine of The Shanghai Gesture. 


She lives quietly today and, just 
as in her Hollywood days, she is 
rarely seen in public. In those days 
she was following a precept laid 
down by Florenz Ziegfeld, for whom 
she had toiled as a show girl. Said 
Ziegfeld: “Never parade yourself in 
a public dining room, otherwise a 
man with a couple of million dol- 
lars will not invite you to dinner in 
a private dining room.” 
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PEEP Oo’ DAY ! 


W.. N a slant-eyed, sin- 


uous Eliza slithers across the ice on 
the stage of the St. James theatre 
these evenings, and a fiercely gal- 
vanic Legree, resplendently _ pig- 
mented, capers madly back and 
forth, ghosts of a thousand dead and 
departed Tom-show troupers must 
be hovering in the grid, preparing to 
take a vicarious bow. Through the 
medium of Jerome Robbins’ delight- 
ful Siamese ballet in The King and 
I, “The Small House of Uncle 
Thomas,” America’s No. 1 hit show 
is back in business in this, its cen- 
tennial year 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, in its tradi- 
tional form of a nineteenth-century 
melodrama, has not been given suc- 


It started a war, 


and it's still making money 


cessfully on Broadway since 1935, 
and no revivals are planned, even 
this year. Whether the play survives 
in the repertory or not, however, its 
immortality is secure. No dramatic 
work ever approached it in popular- 
ity. Its preéminence in our own 
country is incontestable; as Burns 
Mantle pointed out, “It brought 
more Americans into the theatre 
than any other dozen plays com- 
And its triumph was more 
than a merely theatrical one. It sym- 
bolizes a shining chapter in the his- 
tory of the American conscience 
Legend has it that when Abraham 
Lincoln met Harriet Beecher Stowe 
he said: “Is this the lady who 
started the great war? 


bined.’ 





by Frank Rahill 


The novel, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
or Life Among the Lowly was 
originally published as a serial in 
a Washington, D. C. abolitionist 
weekly, The National Era, and was 
issued for the first time in book form 

two volumes) on March 17, 1852, 
two weeks before the final install- 
ment appeared in the periodical. 

Before the summer was over it 
had established itself as a spectacu- 
lar success, and adapters everywhere 
got to work converting it into a dra- 
matic entertainment. Mrs. Stowe 
took no steps to cut herself in on the 
theatrical profits; as a pious Chris- 
tian whose grandfather, father, hus- 
band and six brothers were all New 
England clergymen, she was wary of 
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the pagan seductions of the play- 
house. Her scruples were to cost her 
a pretty penny. 


It Just Growed 


One of the earliest versions to 
reach the American stage was by all 
odds the best of the lot and became 
the standard one. It was done by an 
otherwise obscure actor-playwright 
of the period, George L. Aiken, and 
put on first at the Museum in Troy, 
New York, September 27, 1852, by 
George C. Howard. This manager 
was attracted to the piece by the 
roles of Little Eva and Topsy, 
which were suited to the talents of 
two members of his family, a daugh- 
ter, Cordelia, aged four, and his 


wife, Catherine, a comedienne by 
trade. The Howards were a typical 
professional family of that era: they 
liked to keep things in the family, 
and seven members in all were in 
the original cast. Phineas Fletcher 
was played by Mrs. Howard’s 
brother, George Washington Lafay- 
ette Fox, later a noted New York 
pantomimist and manager; and 
Aiken, who was the lady’s cousin, 
played George Shelby and George 
Harris. There was much doubling in 
brass. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin, “a domestic 
drama,” was a smash hit at the Mu- 
seum, running one hundred per- 
formances. The company moved on 
to Albany for an engagement and 
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then went into New York City open- 
ing at Purdy’s National Theatre on 
July 18, 1853. It ran for 325 per- 


formances, the first of many records 


it was to establish 


The Aiken version was not the 
first that New York City saw. On 
August 23, 1852, also at Purdy’s 
National, a version by C. W. Taylor 
had been put on, but lasted for only 


eleven performances 


There were striking differences 
between the two versions. Taylor 
confined himself largely to the story 
of George and Eliza Harris and 
Cassy, neglecting those model slave- 
holders, the St. Clair family and 
George Shelby. The concentration 
of interest may have resulted in a 
better constructed play than Aiken’s 
scattered, episodic version ; but Lit- 
tle Eva and Topsy were missing — 
and technical proficiency is no sub- 
stitute for heart throbs. Not even the 
happy ending Taylor tacked on was 
able to make up for the absence of 
Eva. In this version Tom does not 
die in Louisiana from Legree’s beat- 
ing but is brought back to Kentucky 
for a happy reunion with George 
and Eliza, and all are set free with 


The latest Broadway Eliza, Yuriko, featured in the ballet “The Small House of Uncle Thomas” in The King and I. 


the privilege of remaining on the old 
plantation. 


Aiken avoided Taylor’s mistakes 
In his version Little Eva is very 
much present a golden-haired an- 
gel-child, dispensing sweetness and 
light, singing hymns, dying prettily 
and ascending into heaven behind 
scrims for a smashing third-act cur- 
tain, and reappearing miraculously 
in the finale to bless the dying Tom 
from atop a property cloud. 


"You May Own My Body, 
but My Soul Belongs to God" 
Eva and all the rest of Mrs 
Stowe’s characters were crammed 
into the six acts, thirty scenes and 
eight tableaux of the Aiken version. 
No other play ever offered a com- 
parable assortment of sure-fire melo- 
dramatic hokum. In every act were 
tense situations, unforgettable lines: 
the “sensation scene” of the ice- 
filled Ohio River, across which 
Eliza, her infant at her breast, picks 
her way perilously to safety; the 
fight in the hills, in which the slave 
hunters pursuing the fleeing George 
Harris are routed and their leader 
thrust over the edge of a cliff by 


the backsliding Quaker, Phineas 
Fletcher cue for the immortal 
line, “Friend, thee is not wanted 
here”; Eva’s death; the slave auc- 
tion ; the whipping of Tom and the 
old Negro’s noble defiance of Le- 
gree — “You may own my body, 
but my soul (pointing upward) be- 
longs to God”; Legree himself, that 
very pattern of a villain; and, on 
the lighter side, that incomparable 
gallery of comics — Topsy, the prim, 
acid Miss Ophelia, Deacon Perry 
and the unlucky speculator, Gump- 
tion Cute. These last two characters 


were Aiken’s invention. 


It is easy to be superior about it 
today: the monstrous shapelessness 
of the plot; the unreal Negro dia- 
lect, taken over from the novel ; the 
lush sentimentality (reaching its bi- 
zarre climax in Legree’s attack of 
remorse, when he recalls that he too 
had a mother, and one with golden 
locks) ; Eva’s apotheosis. But what 
does such carping matter in the face 
of the overwhelming verdict of a 
million audiences in every part of 
the world for half a century? 


People who had never been in a 
playhouse before flocked to the Na- 
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A late nineteenth-century Uncle Tom, with real horses, real dogs, and reasonably real ice. 


tional to see the Aiken Uncle Tom, 
attracted by the 
encomiums of reformers and clergy- 
men, reproduced in a lobby display. 
Prices were increased three times in 
the course of the run without any 
noticeable diminution in the size of 
the house. Purdy even allowed Ne- 
groes to attend his show; an adver- 
tisement published toward the end 


‘ 


of the engagement announced “a 


many of them 


neat and comfortable parquette for 
accommodation of respectable col- 
ored persons.” They were segre- 
gated, of course, and required to 
use a separate entrance. 


One Born Every Minute 

Before Howard’s company com- 
pleted its engagement, a version by 
H. H. Conway was mounted at 
Barnum’s Museum and drew well. 
Three months after the Aiken ver- 
sion made its debut, the first pro- 
duction in a foreign language, Onkel 
Tom’s Hiitte, had its premiére in 
German at the St. Charles Theatre 
on October 20, 1853. A Bowery 
version followed, and thereafter no 
season was complete without at least 
one production somewhere in New 
York. At one time during the Civil 
War the play was to be seen at no 
fewer than four houses in the me- 
tropolis. From New York the How- 
ards proceeded to Philadelphia and 
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other cities of the East, and in 1858 
visited Chicago, where Mrs. Annie 
Marble’s version, given six years 
earlier, had introduced the classic to 
the Middle West. Early in 1860 the 
Howards returned triumphantly to 
New York. Uncle Tom had become 
a career for them. 

In Europe, as well as in this 
country, audiences stormed theatres 
everywhere to see Uncle Tom. Two 
versions were got up hurriedly in 
Paris in 1853, one by MM. Duma- 
noir and D’Ennery, leading Boule- 
vard playwrights, and the other by 
MM. Edmond Texier and L. De- 
Wailly. In there 
dozens of productions, if not scores. 
One English playwright, Fitzball, 
prepared three. There were eleven 
productions given in London before 


England were 


1853. Fifteen years later five produc- 
tions were given in the course of one 
season. Other countries in Europe 
saw the show, and it prospered in 
South Ultimately 
remote places as Armenia and South 


America. such 
Africa saw it. 
Virtually every member of the 


original Howard cast became a 
celebrity, and the honors that came 
to them were not confined to the 
playhouse. When the company vis- 
ited England the Negro clergyman 
then playing Uncle Tom was re- 
ceived in a special audience by the 


Queen. By that time Cordelia How- 
ard had relinquished the role of 
Little Eva after playing it continu- 
ously for eight years. She retired 
from the stage (at 
twelve) and never appeared again. 
Nearly eighty years later she at- 
tended a performance of the Play- 
ers’ revival when it played Boston. 
She died in 1941 at the age of 
ninety-three. 


the age of 


Topsys, Evas and Toms 

Few performers of that gen- 
eration or the next two succeeding 
ones missed playing in the classic. 
Thomas D. (“Jim Crow’) Rice, 
first of the black-face comedians, 
appeared in the first Bowery pro- 
1854, introducing his 
musical specialties. Mrs. Fiske’s first 
role was Eva, and Otis Skinner’s, 


duction in 


Tom. Other Evas were Madge Ken- 
dal, Maude Adams, Annie Russel, 
Faye Templeton and Mary Pick- 
ford; other Toms, David Belasco, 
Lawrence Barrett, Wilton Lackaye 
and heavyweight boxer Peter Jack- 
son, a Negro. In their time Lotta 
Crabtree, Mrs. John Wood, Lizzie 
Weston, Rose Kline, Fanny Herring 
and Billie Burke all played Topsy. 
Actors could not well escape the 
piece, played as it was by literally 
hundreds of companies at every 
town, hamlet and crossroads north 
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little 


lady 


who 


David Belasco as Uncle Tom opened at Shiel’s 


Opera 


San 


I rancisco, 


Sept. 


1873. 


of the Mason-Dixon Line. It 


performed in 


was 


opera houses, dime 
museums, hotel dining rooms and 
lots 
under canvas and 
Ben Welch’s Wagon 


Show and others. “Uncle Tomming” 


beer gardens, on vacant and 


river boats, on 


wheels in 
became a profession in itself — even 
a hereditary profession, like tum- 
bling, with children following in the 
footsteps of their parents. As many 
as two hundred companies at a time 
were occupied in presenting it to 


the American public. 


There were innumerable versions, 
with a bewildering number of minor 
variations and embellishments, the 
Aiken script being usually employed 
as a base. In Boston the comic role 


of Penetrate Partyside was written 
in for Wiliam Warren, a popular 
comedian at the Boston Museum 

and at this house George Shelby was 
brought on in the last act in the 
nick of 
Legree’s beating and save his life 
In the English 
George Harris voices his admiration 
British and _ looks 
forward on the fre 


British Carados, a 


famous critic of the London Referee 


time to rescue Tom from 


some ol versions 


for institutions 

to his arrival 
soil of Canada. 
at the turn of the century, described 
a performance in which Tom, in 
response to popular demand, sang a 
song and went into a breakdown (a 
noisy shuffling dance) before dying. 
Cassy shoots Legree, and Tom takes 
the 


Taylor 


blame in the version by Tom 
the English author of Our 
American Cousin), and in one of 
the French adaptations both Tom 
and Eva are both alive at the final 
Minstrel 
“sensation scenes” like river steam- 


added, and 


old playbills enumerate such sub- 


curtain specialties and 


boat races were often 


sidiary attractions as “a trick don- 
key,” jubilee singers, real slaves, and 
so many head of horses, mules, oxen 
When Jackson 
appeared as Tom he always boxed a 
Choyinski, 


another old boxer, playing George 


or ponies. Peter 


few rounds with Joe 


Shelby in the company; as likely as 
John L. 


starring as Simon Legree in a coun- 


not, Sullivan would be 
terattraction down the street. Sulli- 
van toured in his own Tom company 


fror 1896 to 1902. 


Bloodhounds and Alligators 

[he dogs were a comparatively 
late inspiration, making their bow 
in a New York production of 1879, 
according to Wesley Stout, a student 
of the genre. These canine perform- 
ers, which were elaborately adver- 
tised and placed at the head of the 
parade from the railroad station to 
the theatre when the show hit town, 
were often a problem; dewlapped, 
pendulous-eared bloodhounds, with 
their peculiar air of wretchedness 
and preoccupation, could be very 
the 
pursuing the 
ice-filled 


Managers were given to sub- 


unconvincing at times across 


footlights, languidly 


fleeing Eliza across the 
rive! 
and fiercer looking 
the 


or 


stituting larger 


beasts described on playbills 
as “ferocious Siberian Alaskan 
but really Great 
George C. D. Odell, in his 


of the New York Stage, cites 


bloodhounds,” 
Danes 
Annal 
an advertisement of alligators par- 
ticipating in the pursuit of Eliza in a 
Windsor 
tion in 1891 — alligators 
ice-choked Ohio! 


on the Bowery) produc- 


on the 


When the appeal of the entertain- 
ment in its orthodox form began to 
wane, which would be somewhere in 
the "eighties, there came the more 
Al W. Martin’s 


“mammoth double companies, with 


lunatic variations: 


Cordelia Howard, the original Little 
Eva, retired from the stage at the age 
of twelve 


Otis Skinner as Uncle Tom in the 
1933 Players Club revival at New 
York’s Alvin Theatre. 





TWO Evas, TWO Topsies, TWO 
Uncle Toms and TWO Legrees ; 
later, the operas, swing versions and 
musical comedies, the most success- 
ful of which was Topsy and Eva, 
starring the Duncan Sisters; and 
finally Uncle Tom as a burlesque 
show! The contribution of our own 
generation has been chiefly in the 
field of the dance: a modernist bal- 
cummings, and the 
Jerome Robbins 


The King and I. 


Che Tom shows probably reached 


let by e. e. 


divertissement in 


their zenith in the mid-’seventies. 
Decline was well under way at the 
turn of the century when the tent 
companies, once 200 strong, had 
dwindled to one tenth of that num- 
ber. The depression of the ‘thirties 
finished off the few stragglers that 
had survived until then. Uncle Tom 
was not in the repertory of “ten, 
twent’, thirt’”, the syndicated or- 
ganizations which virtually monopo- 
lized popular entertainment in the 
field of straight comedy and melo- 
drama in urban centers from about 
1902 until World War I. Meanwhile 
productions on Broadway grew 
fewer and fewer, especially after the 
elaborate William A. Brady revival 


in 1901. When in 1933 a hit was 


scored by the Players’ production of 


a version by Augustus Thomas based 
on Aiken, it was a surprise to all 
Otis 
Skinner ended his career, appearing 


concerned. In this offering 
in the same role in which he had 
begun it, that of Uncle Tom. George 
Abbott’s Sweet River, a rewriting of 
added, 
lasted for only five performances in 
1936, and Billy Bryant’s visit to 
Manhattan showboat 
troupe in the play, in 1942, was a 


the old play with music 


with — his 


The Our Gang kids in a burlesque version of a Tom show. 


Vivian Duncan as Eva, Gibson Gowland ag 
Simon Legree, and Rosetta Duncan as “thé 


wickedest gal on the plantation.” 


Fay Templeton 


one of many Little Evas. 





A 1933 Leningrad production of Uncle 
Tom's Cabin presented at the Theatre of 
Young Spectators from an adaptation by 
A. Brushstein and B. Zon. 


complete bust, though Harriet, the 
charming recreation of Mrs. Stowe’s 


that year, two uncles of a very dif- 
holding the 
and Uncle 


a domestic setting — and preferably 


ferent kidney 


Une le 


were 


Harry 


interspersed with low comedy. 


life, with Helen Hayes starred, was boards: Johann Peter Eckermann, nine- 


then running prosperously on Broad- 
1945 a musical 
directed by Reed Lawton toured the 
sticks unprofitably, in spite of a 


way. In version 


windfall of unexpected publicity in 
the form of organized demonstra- 
tions of protest by groups in New 
Haven, Bridgeport, Springfield (Illi- 
and 
Similar protests resulted in the can- 


nois Milwaukee, elsewhere. 
cellation of a production recently at 
the Robin Hood Theatre of Arden, 
Bel 


Lawton’s company never 


Delaware, Barbara 


Geddes 


ventured into New York, where, in 


involving 


Vanya. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin was the first 
piece of fiction to be made into a 
movie, back in 1903, and there were 
many subsequent film versions. How- 
ever, Hollywood has not produced 
one since 1927. 

“Make Us Weep, 
Gentlemen..." 

What Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, above all others, made 
it the supreme hit of the nineteenth- 


single element in 


century theatre? It has pathos in 
abundance — and people have al- 
ways wanted pathos, particularly in 


teenth-century critic, quotes Goethe 
on the subject: “Two months ago 
my children always came home in 
an ill humor from the theatre ; they 
were never satisfied with the enter- 
tainment which had been provided. 
But now they have turned over a 
new leaf; they come with joyful 
countenances, because and for once 
they can have a good cry. .. . Make 
us weep, gentlemen, and you will 
always be certain to succeed.” 

Uncle Tom made them weep, as 
did nothing else in the repertory, 
and they loved it. 


The arrival of a Tom show was an 
event in any town in nineteenth-century 
America 


UNCLE: 
+TOMS 
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by Paul Moor 







D..: let it get around, 
but there is one place in the world 
where American government funds 
are used in support of music, and if 
anyone is tempted to cry “social- 
ism!”, let him first hear the facts. 
The organization in question is a 
German one called Musica Viva, 
and it has recently completed its 
seventh annual season of concerts in 
Munich. Its aim is simply to present 
the finest of contemporary music 


performed by the best available 
artists 
Without state support Musica 


Viva would be impossible, and the 
most piquant aspect of the organi- 
zation is that the United States gov- 
which the WPA 
days has given nothing more than 


ernment since 
a pat on the back to American musi- 
cal organizations— does, through 
the cultural affairs section of the 
High Commission in Germany 
(HICOG), contribute financially to 
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Igor Stravinsky, conferring with 
Musica Viva director Amadeus 
Hartmann, at a rehearsal of 
Oedipus Rex. 


Musica Viva in Munich—not a 
great lot, but enough to give it a 
nice boost. One of the many small 
ironies of the occupation is that 
cultural activities supported by our 
government — such as the excellent 
Amerika Haus chain, with its films, 
concerts and lectures—-have no 
equivalent within the United States. 

The organizer of Musica Viva is 
a big, folksy Bavarian called Karl 
Amadeus Hartmann, who, aside 
from being driven by a consuming 
interest in contemporary music, hap- 
pens also to be one of Germany’s 
leading composers. Under the Nazis 
a great number of foreign compos- 
ers — and a long list of German ones 
as well —were forbidden perform- 
ance in Germany, and after the war, 
although conditions then presented 
many problems more pressing than 
the shortage of contemporary con- 
certs, Hartmann determined to bring 
his countrymen some of the inter- 
national masterpieces they had been 
denied. 

He began modestly. The concerts 
were held in the Sophiensaal, a hall 
seating only about four hundred, 
and only chamber music was sched- 


The one place where the American 


Musica Viva 






government subsidizes music 


is Munich —and with reason 


uled. Audiences came wearing all 
the clothes they could put on, for 
music got no coal priorities, and 
they shivered through modern works 
which often affronted many of 
them. They vented their feelings 
vigorously, but the important thing 
was that their interest was aroused 
and they continued to come, and 
that was all Hartmann asked. From 
the outset Musica Viva had the en- 
thusiastic support of the Munich 
press; the critics’ praise for ‘thé 
works performed was anything but 
indiscriminate, but they never missed 
an opportunity to plug Musica Viva 
itself or to urge people to attend. 
The society’s seventh season 

now ended — went far beyond those 
unpretentious beginnings. Most of 
the concerts are held in the Aula of 
the University of Munich (capacity 
1,400), but the opening concert last 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex 
and Orpheus, conducted by the com- 
poser - Munich’s largest 
auditorium at the Deutsches Mu- 
seum for 


autumn 
sold out 


two performances. Big 
chorus-and-orchestra works such as 
Oedipus Rex are given fairly fre- 
quently. The Rape of Lucretia, Ben- 
jamin Britten’s opera, got a series 
of performances which far outshone 
the New York production for sheer 
musicality and stagecraft. Guest 
conductors included (besides Strav- 
insky) Paul Sacher from Basel and 
Igor Markevitch from Florence. 


(continued on page 95) 
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The Show Stopper 


“Homesick for 


Bloody Mary” 


RI) 


Interview and Drawing by 
Doug Anderson 


W E know 


how it felt to be a show stopper all 
over again in the same show after a 


WANTED to 


year’s absence, so we went over to the 
Majestic Theatre to talk to Juanita 
Hall, who was exactly that. We 
stood in the wings and watched the 
short, stocky figure, anything but 
glamorous in costume and make-up 
for Bloody Mary, and heard the 
warm, rich voice singing “Bali Ha’i” 

-just as it had been sung every 
night for two years from April 7, 
1949, when South Pacific opened, 
until the summer of 1951 when she 
decided she’d had enough of Bloody 
Mary. 

“Oh yes, I was just through with 
it—— wanted a change,” 
little 


she said a 
later in her dressing room, 
while waiting for her next appear- 
ance on stage. She settled down 
comfortably in a chair and loosened 
the high collar of her smock, drop- 
ping Bloody Mary for the moment 
to become a handsome and gracious 
cosmopolite. 

When she left South Pacific, she 
toured night clubs throughout the 
country with “Ballads in Blue” writ- 
ten for her by poet Langston Hughes 
to music by Dave Martin; she will 
soon record the ballads for Seger 
Records. 

“I discovered I’d been homesick 
for Bloody Mary all the time, though 
I didn’t know it,” she said. Back in 
New York after the tour, she called 
Richard Rodgers for permission to 
use “Happy Talk” (her other big 


song in Pacific) on a TV show. 
“And he said, ‘Why don’t you come 
back, Juanita?’, and that was when 
I knew that Bloody Mary was a 
person I'd missed.” 

She said she loved the part from 
the beginning because it was au- 
thentic folk material. Aiming at the 
immobility which she felt is charac- 
teristic of the islander — “they don’t 
give you a clue to what they're 
thinking, they’re completely impas- 
sive” —-she worked out the stance 
of feet-digging-into-the-earth so that 
she seems to be growing out of it, 
arms slightly spread from the sides, 
seeming to reach for the ground 
with fingers stretched, eyes unblink- 
ing. “At first my hands and feet 
went to sleep so that I could hardly 
use them when I came off the stage, 
and my eyes would water. But little 
by little the stillness became a part 
of me. Now it’s the most relaxing 
posture you can imagine.” 

How did the part happen? The 
pleasant accident—trying out a 
“Talent °48,” the annual 
Stage Managers’ Club show. “And 
what a year 1948 had been — hadn’t 
earned a penny!”, she moaned. 
Richard Rodgers passed the word 
along about her voice to Joshua 
Logan — and the next she knew she 
was cast as Bloody Mary. 

“Mr. Logan thought I was Chi- 
nese.” She pointed to the unusually 
high hair line and the seeming-to- 
slant eyes. 

She’s 


song for 


been around the theatre 


la. 
Y, 


{| 


= 


since she was fourteen, when she 
came to New York to find a job. 
She wanted to eat, and she wanted 
her music study to go on — voice, 
organ, piano. Her maternal grand- 
parents, who brought her up in Key- 
port, New Jersey, had died, and she 
was strictly on her own. Fibbing her 
age into eighteen, she landed in 
Show Boat. After Green Pastures 
she founded the Juanita Hall Choir 
and became nationally known 
through tours and radio. “I always 
wanted to do concert work — music 
was the background of my life. I 
played the organ in church in Key- 
port when I was too little to reach 
the pedals— someone worked ’em 
for me. But now — well, the theatre 
gets into you.” 

The theatre and music come first, 
but she admits to a love of baseball 
(and the Dodgers) and even more 
enthusiastically to a love of love. “I 
hope I'll love love until I’m ninety. 
Every woman should be in love. 
Doesn’t matter whether men are or 
not, but a woman needs it. Part 
of her.” 

She glanced in the mirror at the 
“Chinese” hair line and buttoned 
her collar; the interval was over. 
She went down the narrow stairs 
ahead of us, and with every step the 
occidental walk disappeared a little 
more; by the time she reached the 
wings Bloody Mary had taken over. 
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George Jean Nathan's 


Monthly Critical Review 


Tea Leaves and 
the New Season 


W, TH THE theatrical 


season of 1952-53 getting under 
way, I reopen this critical depart- 
ment with a parcel of predictions 
designed to be turned back to for 
substantiation by the reader during 
the year’s course, possibly to: his 
distress or amusement. 


First, the matter of acting. If the 
records of past seasons count for 
anything, the already dazed fellow 
will again be driven dizzy trying to 
make head or tail of the reviewers’ 
conflicting estimates of the talents of 
many of the players, both male and 
female, who show up on the stage. 
He will be told in some quarters 
that an actor or actress is little short 
of a superb genius and in some 
others that the same actor or actress 
is little short of a whiff of glue. To 
say that this will puzzle him is to 
waste a sentence. By way of easing 
his perplexity, at least to a degree, 
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I venture a few confidences on the 
subject. 


Dismissing as too obvious the fact 
that while difference of opinion may 
make horse races it does not neces- 
sarily make sense, we inquire into 
the reasons for this particular differ- 
ence in respect to the genus actor. 
Inability to distinguish between a 
pleasing performance and what is 
authentic acting is, of course, the 
root of the matter. An actor or 
actress by virtue of an attractive 
personality, physical suitability to a 
role and similar superficial attributes 
may confuse many critics into mis- 
taking for exceptional acting talent 
what is merely accident of casting. 
That real acting has small connec- 
tion with the performance has 
frequently been proved by the sub- 
sequent failure of the player in a 
role or roles not as closely associated 
with his or her natural qualifica- 
tions. It was thus that Maude 
Adams made a considerable impres- 
sion on the critics of her day when 
she first appeared in what was 
largely a succession of roles calling 


for little more than a performance 
of personality and that her limita- 
tions became acutely clear when 
subsequently she was cast in parts 
that depended upon something con- 
siderably more than a mere natural 
wistfulness, an appealing voice, a 
sensitive face, and pretty reddish 
hair. And it is the same today with 
a much lesser figure like Celeste 
Holm who has managed fine notices 
when she has been cast in the kind 
of pert, light comedy to which her 
person seems naturally suited but 
who has betrayed completely her 
lack of any true acting resources 
when she has essayed a role like 
Anna Christie, which she has played 
in exactly the same depthless man- 
ner as she has her comedy parts. 


This is not, as may possibly be 
thought, a question of versatility. 
Versatility has little or nothing to do 
with the matter; it remains simply 
and fundamentally a question of the 
craft of acting. I have in my long 
years of reviewing seen many young 
actors and particularly actresses who 
have been acclaimed by the critics 





as exceptional on the score of the 
performance of a role that fitted 
them, as the saying goes, like the 
paper on the wall and who there- 
after have gone down the chute. 
They were simply victims of them- 
selves: players who, like a rookie 
baseball player knocking out a home 
run the first time at bat and then 
caught onto by the pitchers and 
endlessly hitless, have hitched onto 
the single dramatic pitch within 
their swatting competence and who 
thenceforth could not solve the 
curves and knuckleballs of profes- 
sional acting. Yet quite a number of 
critics who should know better, hav- 
ing once committed themselves to 
the belief that the player in ques- 
tion was a highly accomplished 
artist rather than merely a tran- 
siently effective player with a lucky 
break, professed subsequently to see 
in the performer acting virtues 
searcely visible to the less clouded 
critical eye. 

Prejudice in favor of an actor or, 
more often, actress of course plays 
its part. Even the best of critics can 
not entirely rid himself of such par- 
tiality, as witness the case of Ber- 
nard Shaw. For a critic despite his 
efforts at impartiality has to com- 
pete with the man that God, for 
better or worse, made him and the 
attraction he feels for some woman 
who happens to be an actress some- 
times, alas, befuddles his judgment. 
It has long been that way, as any 
follower of the critical prints has no 
trouble in detecting, and it will 
probably continue to be that way 
until the day when criticism is writ- 
ten by impersonal robots. Criticism 
may be criticism but human nature 
is human nature and when the one 
meets the other in such instances 
there comes the tug-of-war, with 
human nature often pulling criti- 
cism off its feet and landing it 
haplessly on its tail. 


There is, as well, loyalty to a 
player regardless of the quality of 
his or her performances. This, as is 
well known, has reached its height 
in England where, once a player has 
established himself or herself in a 
critic’s affections, nothing can make 
the critic believe that the player isn’t 
always one to be venerated. Thus, 
for example, writes Ivor Brown: 
“This is sombre Rattigan, but it is 
also superb Peggy Ashcroft ; no play 
in which she is suicidally playing 
with a gas-jet could fail to ignite a 
flame of genuine tragedy.” (Miss 
Ashcroft has given some very able 
performances, but if she could man- 
age to ignite a flame of genuine 
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tragedy in some such suicidal gas-jet 
play as was unloaded from time to 
time upon the stage in the earlier 
years of the present century I should 
like to be present to behold the 
miracle.) Mr. Brown then goes on: 
“While she (Miss Ashcroft) is on 
vacation Celia Johnson will take 
over the lady’s sadly unsatisfied 
death-wish and she too can be relied 
upon for a grand performance on 
the heart-strings.” (I have duly 
admired Miss Johnson’s perform- 
ances in several plays, but just how, 
apart from blind loyalty, can Mr. 
Brown know that her performance 
as a successor to Miss Ashcroft is 
bound to be a grand one?) 

Criticism of actors as we currently 
get it must often be read with one’s 
digits crossed. It will therefore be 
wise of the reader during the com- 
ing season if he keeps his index 
finger over his thumb, and keeps it 
glued there. 


Concerning Direction 


The tea leaves further indicate 
that the reader will continue to have 
a time of it making any sense out of 
the critics’ contradictory opinions on 
the merits and demerits of stage 
direction and will wind up wonder- 
ing if any two of them have scen the 
identical play and its direction or 
are talking about a pair of totally 
different exhibits. As in the case of 
the acting, he will read here and 
there that the direction is excellent 
and there and here that the director 
should go back to his old job carry- 
ing a spear or operating a barn 
theatre out in the tall grass. ‘There 
are, of course, critics who know 
their marbles when discussing stage 
direction, but there are many more 
who seem to believe that any man 
able to manipulate a revolving stage 
in such wise that not more than two 
of the actors will fall off it and 
break their legs is not too far behind 
Stanislavski and that if he can at 
the same time keep the scenery from 
tumbling down and burying the two 
victims under it he is not only the 
equal of the celebrated Russian but 
his superior. 

This charming naiveté is account- 
able for the reader’s perplexity on 
several counts. There are critics, for 
example, who imagine that good 
direction consists solely in sustaining 
the stage movement, seeing to it 
that the lighting is proper, and get- 
ting the actors to speak clearly. 
There are others who think that a 
mere avoidance of clichés marks a 
director as an exceptional fellow, 
and still others who view originality 


and novelty, however forced, as a 
token of directorial genius. There 
are, however, fewer who appreciate 
that expert direction begins with the 
script itself even before the actors 
are hired, that casting is an impor- 
tant part of that direction, that the 
settings figure in it as well, that the 
dress of the players also does, that 
save in rare instances the theatrical 
editing of the playwright’s dramatic 
corpus is of direction’s essence, and 
that first and foremost, it is the pur- 
pose of the director to create a 
show, not in the vulgar sense but in 
the best, out of what the dramatist, 
however sacrosanct, has written. 
Says Maugham: “Nowadays when a 
play is badly constructed, when its 
people act without rhyme or reason, 
and when loose ends are left lying 
about all over the place, we sit up 
and say it has atmosphere.” In 
much the same way, when nowadays 
direction is simply eccentric, when it 
causes the actors to act with some 
rhyme but little reason, and when 
loose ends are left lying about all 
over the stage on the theory that 
things thus approach more closely 
to the untidiness of life, the critics 
sit up and say the direction has 
imaginative fluidity. 

“Poetry,” Carl Sandburg remarks, 
“is when you can make a fine clock 
and have a laugh at yourself for not 
taking a contract to make a sun or 
moon to tell time by.” Direction in 
this respect is rather like poetry. 


Other Idiosyncrasies 


Another look at the tea leaves 
presages a continuance of some 
other foibles of local criticism. One 
of these is a tendency here and 
there to regard a play as important, 
or at least comparatively so, if the 
theme with which it deals is an im- 
portant one. We saw the tendency 
in exercise last season in the case of 
Maxwell Anderson’s Barefoot In 
Athens which, simply because it had 
to do with Socrates’ advocacy of 
free inquiry in a democratic society, 
was, though the play was a poor 
one, esteemed in certain quarters as 
a work of considerable consequence. 
Some of the best plays of modern 
times have dealt with themes far 
from bulky in importance ; some of 
the very worst with themes definitely 
important as the world regards im- 
portance. Yet much of current criti- 
cism remains and doubtless will 
remain impervious to the matter of 
artistic treatment and venerative in- 
stead of mere subject matter. The 
reader of criticism will accordingly 
at times be swindled into laying out 
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George Jean Nathan 


his money for so-called important 
drama whose only importance will 
consist in the wisdom of someone 
other than the dramatist, whose sole 
independent contribution will con- 
sist in turn in embodying the bor- 
rowed wisdom in the flatness and 
dullness of his own writing. 

Another of the foibles is and will 
be the seeming critical conviction 
that no imported French play is ever 
translated into English with suffi- 
cient adroitness and understanding 
and that as a consequence the flavor 
of the original must inevitably be 
lost. Passing over the point that 
some of these French plays are not 
particularly blessed with the flavor 
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even in the original, the idea that 
the translations are always defective 
fails to hold up under scrutiny. It is 
perfectly true that every now and 
then we get a French play, espe- 
cially comedy, that has _ been 
botched by poor translation and 
doubly botched by the process 
known as adaptation, but some 
translations are nevertheless found 
to be both apt and intelligent. Such 
as those of Guitry’s Pasteur and 
Bourdet’s The Captive, to name but 
two, were admirable. And don’t for- 
get that the one of The Rubicon 
some years ago was so exact that 
the police raided it. 

The trouble lies not so much with 


the translations as with the adapta- 
tions, which are often so arbitrary 
and silly that if the original author 
saw the play he would, if he didn’t 
finger the advance royalty on it in 
his pants pocket, be convinced it 
had been written by one of his Paris 
playwriting rivals, whose work he 
regards as peine forte et dure or, in 
other words, verree lousee. So again 
the coming season will witness one 
or more of these adaptations that 
will adapt most of the juice out of 
the play and cause those critics 
whose knowledge of French is con- 
fined to vichysoisse, pari mutuel and 
oolala to disparage its poor, helpless 
author and to wonder with a supe- 
rior air about the taste and inte’i- 
gence of French audiences. 


A third caprice is and will be an 
exaggerated esteem of English ac- 
tors on the score of the purity of 
their articulation and diction. There 
isn’t any question that many English 
actors enjoy the purity but that it is 
general among them is another mat- 
ter. Just as many of them garble 
human speech quite as badly as an 
equal number of American actors. 
It is simply that the British manner 
of inflection seems to be snobbishly 
effective on the local ear and that 
the garbling is somehow accepted as 
the fashionable thing. Furthermore, 
while clear speech is surely a valu- 
able asset, it in itself is no more a 
guarantee of acting merit than a 
mere graceful bearing or an attrac- 
tive person. Some very bad actors 
not only in England but in Amer- 
ica have possessed admirably clear 
speaking voices and some very good 
ones in both countries haven’t. 

Finally, a fourth foible. This has 
to do with relative values and goes 
into critical operation, to the bam- 
boozling of the theatre customer, 
after a succession of worthless plays. 
After three or four such plays have 
been duly roasted by the reviewers, 
a kind of charity, or maybe just the 
feeling that too much panning will 
be tiresome to their readers, over- 
comes them and when a fifth and 
little better play comes along they 
will either let it down or lay empha- 
sis on its purely comparative virtues, 
which will lead the casual reader to 
believe that it must be a pretty tasty 
dish. Caveat emptor! While charity 
may very well begin at home, it 
should not be carried over into the 
theatre, by any critic with self-re- 
spect and with some honor left 
under his shirt. He should bear in 
mind that every time he swindles a 
reader, he swindles the best interests 
ofthe theatre as well. 
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Come Back, Sh 


R THE theatre there is al- 
ways one actress who, for the mo- 
ment, has succeeded in bewitching 
audiences and co-workers so com- 
pletely that 
compelled to vie for her services. 
Playwrights create parts suited to 
her particular talents ; and the daily 
reviewers outdo one 


most producers feel 


another in 
making up to her for previous criti- 
cal astigmatism. A few years ago 
Miss Bankhead had her vogue. Be- 
fore that there were Helen Hayes, 
Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne, 
Jane Cowl and Maude Adams. At 
present it is Shirley Booth. 

After devoting approximately 
twenty-five years to the theatre, Miss 
Booth suddenly became a star. Dis- 
cussing this fact recently, she pointed 
out that stardom arrived at a most 
convenient time, since she feels that 
she no longer possesses the energy to 
pursue producers. “You know,” she 
said, “when I was a young girl, I 
used to go to a lot of Sunday-school 
entertainments. I really enjoyed 
them. Other girls fretted about go- 
ing to big dances at Yale, Princeton 
or places like that, but not me. I 
always said I wanted to save the 
frosting until last.” She smiled. “I’ve 
been that way about the theatre 


too. 


Miss Booth is enjoying quite a lot 
of theatrical “frosting” riowadays. 
She is making her screen debut as 
Lola in William Inge’s Come Back, 
Little Sheba, the play that brought 
This 
month she will be seen at the Em- 


her stardom on Broadway. 
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irley Booth! “"* 


The theatre discovers a new "First Lady” 


pire Theatre in The Time of the 
Cuckoo, a comedy which Arthur 
Laurents wrote for her. In the play, 
the actress assumes a new charac- 
terization, that of a business execu- 
tive who is not entirely sure of her- 
self. Meanwhile, Robert Fryer, co- 
producer (with George Abbott) of 
A Tree Grows In Brooklyn in which 
the actress starred, has quietly ob- 
tained her promise to appear in a 
musical version of Edna Ferber’s So 
Big. This is a project close to Miss 
Booth’s heart, since it was suggested 
by her late husband and she looks 
upon it as a “sentimental journey.” 

With the release of Sheba and 
three subsequent movies, Miss Booth 
seems destined at an age when most 
stars’ careers are on the decline to 
become, in Hollywood jargon, “a 
hot property.” Since there has never 
been any question of her talent, why 
did it take her twenty-five years to 
reach the top? 

She feels that a certain lack of 
personal aggressiveness is part of the 
answer. “I played stock and shilly- 
shallied,” she said recently. “I'd go 
into a manager’s office and say, 
‘Here I am,’ and if they didn’t take 
me I’d go out and do more stock. 
Nobody on Broadway saw me. You 
could say you’d played everything 
from Sadie Thompson to Madame 
X, but who cared?” 


On another with her 
usual humility, she told a friend: “I 
suppose I never was very attractive 
or personable.” On still another, she 
remarked that she is convinced that 


oceasion, 


of the moment 


By George Eells 


stardom is achieved under special 
auspices and felicitous associations. 
In Sheba, she came to New York for 
the Theatre Guild in a “sensitive 
play.” It had, she says, the stamp of 
respectability. Personally, she thinks 
she was equally good in Coastwise 
Annie, which played the Province- 
town Theatre for thirty-seven per- 
formances in 1931. 

A theory advanced by “Eugene 
Burr in Playbill is that Miss Booth 
may have been too versatile. He is 
convinced that the public failed to 
recognize her as she went from play 
to play because she so successfully 
submerged her own personality in 
the role. Another writer has come 
up with the theory that her special- 
ization in comedy may have marred 
her career. Our audiences, he says, 
like comediennes but are more re- 
dramatic ac- 
tresses. This is pointed up by an 


spectful of serious, 
anecdote about the fan who came 
backstage, after seeing her in To- 
morrow The World, and said: “Miss 
Booth, I’ve always loved you and 
I'm thrilled to find you are 
really a good actress.” 


now 


It also may be true that the style 
in which she excels is only now com 
little as 
fifteen years ago the theatre prized 
another kind of playing — an artifi- 
ciality and grand manner she has 
never possessed. 


ing into esteem, that as 


One not so flattering but inescap- 
able conclusion is that the actress 
has not always exhibited the best 


continued on page 90) 
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Shirley Booth as Lola in the triple version 
-stage, film and record—of William 
Inge’s play Come Back, Little Sheba. 
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Child's Play 


But it's all real as life to the audience 


Jewel Morse as Wendy 
im Clare Tree Major's 
a of Sir James 
arrie’s Peter Pan. 
Wendy, the adopted 
mother of the Lost Boys 
im Never-Never-Land, 
darns their stockings. 


Lisa Parnova in Edwin Strawbridge’s 
The Snow Maiden. 


by Clare Tree Major 


production of 


The two protectors of Toby in Toby Tyler —the Fat 
Woman Lily and her husband Sam Streater in Clare 
Tree Major's production of the circus play. 


| ae YEARS ago in the city of New York 
a new element entered the theatre world. Today it is 
a part of the life of every town and city in the United 
States—theatre for children 


England was famous for its pantomimes, France 
for its marionette plays, itinerant Punch-and-Judy 
shows held forth in the streets, Russia and Germany 
had their own folk plays; and many such plays as 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, and The Little 
Princess, built around the lives of children and their 
relation to the adult world, were presented success- 
fully in the professional theatre for adult audiences. 
To all of these some children were taken, but they 
were not planned for children. Today’s theatre is 
the children’s very own project from beginning 
to end. 

The theatre for children is more than entertain- 
ment, though entertainment is of dominant impor- 
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tance. Children won’t bother to listen if their interest 
is not held. 

If the play is good and the actors capable, there 
is no more appreciative audience than children. They 
make themselves part of it. 

Educators tend to worry about whether fairy plays 
are injurious to children because they solve problems 
through magic, through means other than those 
available to mortals. But the old fairy tales live on, 
spread from country to country and become familiar 
literature to children of every race, color and lan- 
guage. Why? 

One reason is because the most popular are based 
on the most universal characteristics of the young 
mind: Resentment against the domination of the 
adult world and the hope of a future in which the 
child will be the dominator. 


Snow White and the (continued on page 84) 
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The Drama Prospers in Pittsburgh 


by Henry Hewes 


T. Most theatregoers Pitts- 
burgh is merely the place where Eleonora 
Duse died. Actually, however, the city 
has outgrown such transient importance, 
not so much because of the many suc- 
cessful actors who have emerged from its 
environs, nor from the old Nixon theatre 
which was a road-show stronghold for 
half a century, but from what best can 
be described as a unique and healthy 
working situation that has flourished be- 
tween the Carnegie Tech drama depart- 
ment, the first college to give a bach- 
elor’s degree in the drama, and the 
Pittsburgh Playhouse, as prosperous a 
community theatre as can be found in 
the United States. 

Carnegie Tech, which inaugurated its 
drama department in 1914 with a class 


Playgoers benefit from a unique 
collaboration between Carnegie 


and a community playhouse 


of eighteen students, now has an enroll- 
ment of 165 and presents six major pro- 
ductions a year, each performed ten 
times in its 400-seat theatre. Its audience 
is limited to students and faculty, 600 
patrons (there is a long waiting list of 
people wishing to become patrons) and 
outsiders who come and queue up on 
the chance that there may be some 
vacant ts. 

In the thirty-eight years of its exist- 
ence Tech has performed thirty of 
Shakespeare’s plays, eight Greek plays, 
eight by Shaw, six by Moliére, five by 
Ibsen, four by Chekhov and three by 
Wilde, in addition to a representative 


sprinkling of other classic dramatists. 
While the school’s aim is to train actors 
in every kind of acting, directing and 
scenic design, most of the plays done are 
contemporary because it is contemporary 
plays the’ Tech graduate will have to 
deal with nine times out of ten. The 
department’s emphasis is not on new or 
experimental scripts, although it tries to 
do one new play by a student each year 
and it did produce Thomas Job’s Dawn 
in Lyonesse and Sidney Howard’s Lute 
Song before they were done on Broad- 
way. Henry Boettcher, head of the de- 
partment, pointed out: “We have noth- 
ing against the experimental » of 


Two Carnegie Tech alumni who went on to Broadway: William Eythe 
(second from left) and William Thunhurst (far right) in a college pro 


duction of The Beggar's Opera. 





ee ee as 


script, but we think that each student 
playwright ought to write in the form 
that suits him rather than to write syn- 
thetic folk plays or imitations of T. S. 
Eliot. If we could get three good plays 
a year out of our playwriting class, we'd 
do them all.” 

Outstanding Tech alumni _ include 
Howard Bay, Woodman Thompson, 
Cleon Throckmorton, James McNaugh- 
ton, Al Heshong and John Blankenchip 
in the scene-design field; and in the act- 
ing and directing field, Russell Collins, 
Carl Benton Reid, John Arthur Ken- 
nedy, Thelma Schnec, William Eythe, 
Alex Segal, Polly Rowles, Hardie Al- 
bright, Phyllis Love, Ray Boyle, George 
Lloyd, Jenny Lou Law, Jamie Schmitt 
and Paul McGrath. 

“The thing that bothers me,” Mr. 
Boettcher said, “is that for every one of 
these we have had two others just as 
good who have gone to New York and 
for one reason or another been unable 
to get placed in the theatre or TV. Yet 
in the average Broadway play there are 
usually several members of the cast not 
up to the standard of the more talented 
Tech student.” 

Mr. Boettcher pointed to the spring 
production of Hamlet as a case in point. 
He said: “We rehearsed it four months 
and our professor of speech, Edith 
Skinner, worked with the actors indi- 
vidually during rehearsal. You just don’t 
get this kind of procedure on Broadway. 
The director there is usually so burdened 
with just getting the show on he doesn’t 
have time to teach the actor how to read 
Shakespeare.” 

To Mr. Boettcher this production rep- 
resented a great step forward in Carnegie 
Tech history. “When the play was in re- 
hearsal,” he said, “each actor had to 
paraphrase his lines so that everyone 
knew exactly what this particular Hamlet 
was driving at. We found that the time 
taken was justified because the students 


seemed to learn more from personal con- 
ferences during rehearsal than they 
would have with the same time in a 
classroom. 


In addition to Mr. Boettcher and Mrs. 
Skinner the drama faculty includes Mary 
Morris, ex-Broadwayite who created the 
role of Abbie in the original - Desire 
Under the Elms, and Arthur Wilmurt, 
translator of Andre Obey’s ‘Noah and 
author of such plays as The Guest Room 
and Young Couple Wanted. Lioyd Wen- 
inger, teacher of scene design, and 
Elizabeth Kimberly, who conducts classes 
on costuming, are other members of the 
Tech staff. 

Carnegie Tech’s theatre is handsomely 
equipped with an electronic switchboard 
which permits silent finger-tip control of 
lighting by an operator who watches the 
action from a booth in the rear of the 
auditorium. All the light cues are pre-set 
and a timing device makes it possible for 
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the variations in light intensities and 
colors to be made smoothly and grad- 
ually over a given period of time. 

As an auxiliary to its main theatre, 
Tech has a small 100-seat experimental 
theatre where students produce plays a 
little less elaborately than in the larger 
auditorium. 

Since the department cannot possibly 
give its best students enough good parts 
and be fair to the others, Mr. Boettcher 
is particularly delighted with the working 
arrangement that has grown up between 
Carnegie Tech and the Pittsburgh Play- 
house whereby he can give actors college 
credit for parts performed in Playhouse 
productions. 

The Playhouse, which was established 
in 1934 as a merger of the independent 
efforts of several community drama 
groups, is a non-profit venture which has 
survived its lean years and grown to the 
point where it can maintain a profes- 
sional staff. It has done this not only by 
providing popular theatre to its subscrip- 
tion audiences but by a happy legal 
circumstance. 

It seems that the liquor laws in Penn- 
sylvania provide for a closing of public 
bars at midnight on weekdays and en- 
tirely on Sundays. Clubs, such as the 
Playhouse club which operates in the 
basement of the theatre building, can 
stay open until 3 A.M. and can operate 
on Sunday evenings. It was natural, 
therefore, for Pittsburghers with only a 
mild interest in the drama to purchase 
a $22.50 annual membership which en- 
titled them not only to eight theatre 
tickets but a private restaurant and bar. 

Nevertheless the Playhouse operated in 
the red for the first three years of its 
existence. In 1938 it broke even and 
since that time has been registering a 
small surplus each year. In 1937, the 
first year Fred Burleigh was engaged as 
director, the theatre’s budget was 
$24,000. Last year it was $135,000, and 
the majority of playgoers were non- 
subscribers who came to the theatre even 
though they did not have restaurant 
privilege. 

The choice of plays at the Playhouse 
puts the emphasis on pure entertainment 
with comedies and suspense melodramas 
comprising five of the eight plays pre- 
sented annually. The other three usually 
consist of one classic, one new play and 
one musical. 

“The audience is fairly unpredictable,” 
said director Burleigh as he listed the 
plays that have done the best business 
of the 141 produced at the Playhouse. 
They were: 


1) Peg o’My Heart 

2) Fifty Grand (original musical) 
3) Detective Story 

4) Two Blind Mice 

5) The Hasty Heart 

6) The Velvet Glove 

7) On Your Mark (original musical) 


8) Of All Things (original musical) 
9) The Front Page 

10) Goodbye My Fancy 

11) Dream Girl 

12) This Is My Valley (original play) 

Relatively poor houses were registered 
for such quality plays as The Play’s the 
Thing, The Skin of Our Teeth, The 
Little Foxes, Juno and the Paycock, Cap- 
tain Brassbound’s Conversion and Can- 
dida; but Macbeth, Green Pastures, All 
My Sons and The Importance of Being 
Earnest were well received. 

Lend an Ear, the musical revue which 
eventually went on to score a hit on 
Broadway, was only a moderate success 
when first done at the Playhouse, and 
Angel Street, which the Playhouse did a 
couple of years before the hit New York 
production, was also only mildly popular 
in Pittsburgh. 


The Playhouse, being a non-profit ven- 
ture, pays its actors only nominal salaries 
(from $5 to $25 per week) and draws 
heavily on people who hold permanent 
jobs in Pittsburgh industrial plants as 
well as on Tech students. Gene Kelly, 
his brother Fred and Lisa Kirk are 
among those who have. worked at the 
Playhouse before going on to professional 
theatre and the films; and most of 
Tech's best actors of the last twelve years 
have made appearances there. 


Pittsburgh businessmen have given in- 
creasing support to the Playhouse, not 
only with money, but with organizational 
assistance on the theatre’s board of direc- 
tors. As a result the Playhouse decided 
after the war to expand into a $2,250,000 
plant. However with the building restric- 
tions that came with the Korean War, 
this program was temporarily shelved, 
and it was decided instead to convert 
the synagogue, next door into a second 
and larger theatre, the two to operate 
simultaneously. 


The purchase price of the synagogue 
was $75,000, and the cost of remodeling 
the inside will run to another $525,000. 
Of this the Playhouse had laid aside 
from surplus and past donations $215,000; 
the Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust allotted the project a grant of 
$275,000; other large Pittsburgh cor- 
porations donated $50,000; and $60,000 
will have to be borrowed against future 
surplus and contributions. 


The new theatre seats 550 people and 
will house the heavier productions with 
the more intimate plays presented in the 
old 342-seat house. Because the restau- 
rant is now overcrowded, the number of 
subscribers will remain limited to 5,000, 
but with the more than doubling of its 
capacity the Playhouse will stage more 
productions. Since the Playhouse is now 
operating a school of its own, the in- 
crease in facilities will allow for further 
activities by the students as well as an 
expansion of a children’s theatre program. 
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Mr. Spelvin Criticizes the Critics 


Next to the Columnists 


the Drama Critics Almost Look Good 


Nea DRAMA Critics have 
been rusticating, waiting for some- 
thing to happen so they can write 
about it. This affords Spelvin the 
opportunity to bend his eye toward 
an even hammiecr bunch of hams, 
the columnists. Spelvin’s amusement 
at these odd creatures reached a new 
height late in the summer when the 
Wew York District Attorney hauled 
in an assortment of gentlemen and 
ladies of the Broadway set on va- 
rious charges of naughtiness, includ- 
ing commercialized vice and vice for 
free, as a favor. It Was a Sex Scan- 
dal and the columnists leaped to it. 

Their indignation was immense. 
Dorothy Kilgallen (Journal-Amer- 
ican) called one of the principal 
characters a “punk” right out loud 
in print. Walter Winchell (Mirror) 
kept whamming away about “café 
sapsiety.” All the others got into the 
act, making predictions as to who 
would be judged next. They knew 
more than their city editors did and 
claimed to know more than the Dis- 
trict Attorney. 


The Frankenstein Touch 


This indignation, this calling of. 


names like punk and café sapsiety, 
gave rise to vast mirth in the narrow 
bosom of Spelvin— for these col- 
umnists, beginning with Winchell, 
had created the very sapsiety which 
now shocked them. The well-known 
characters involved in the scandal 
would never have become well- 
known except for these columnists. 
These journalists, like name-drop- 
ping, table-hopping Leonard Lyons 
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(New York Post) and table-sitting, 
word-coining Winchell, had literally 
invented all these characters who 
had become characters in desperate 
efforts to get their names in the col- 
umns. In this scandal it was hard to 
tell who were pots and who were 
kettles. The only one who missed 
the fun was Earl Wilson, the Post’s 
big breast hunter, who was off on a 
dauntless safari across the United 
States. When models and actresses — 
or so they called themselves — were 
making the headlines, Wilson was 
cruising the environs of San Fran- 
cisco and goggling at the giant red- 
woods. He called them “those Jane 
Russells of the trees!” So help me, 
he did. It was in print. Anything 
for a gag. 

Anything for a gag was, as usual, 
also the motto of Sidney Skolsky, 
the Post’s Hollywood gossip, As a 
hot exclusive lead, he wrote “Tony 
Curtis and Janet Leigh want to find 
a two-bedroom apartment in Beverly 
Hills. Why in blazes do they want a 
TWO-bedroom place?” What busi- 
ness is it of yours, Shorty? 


A Hedda-ache for Watts 


Another of the Post by-liners, 
drama critic Richard Watts, Jr., 
wrote a column from Hollywood. 
Said he didn’t like the place in spite 
of all the dear friends he has there. 
Said he, “If it were only for the way 
in which such a columnist as Hedda 
Hopper is grovelingly permitted to 
dictate to it, I think I would be hos- 
tile to the place.” Hedda is going to 
be hostile to you, Bub, and her real- 


name is Hedda Hostile Hopper. 

Years ago Spelvin decided that 
there isn’t a columnist now working 
who has a sense of humor. The last 
two who had it were, perhaps, Bert 
Leston Taylor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune and Franklin P. Adams of the 
old New York Tribune and the old 
World. H. I. Phillips (World-Tele- 
gram and Sun) tries hard to be a 
witty editorial paragrapher but he 
hasn’t the equipment. The dullest of 
all column characters is Phillips’ 
horse-player, Shudda Haddim. But, 
in his favor, Hi keeps his stuff clean 
and writes English, Among the 
Broadway columnists, the only one 
who writes English is Louis Sobol 
(Journal-American). Among those 
who don’t is Nick Kenny, the Mir- 
ror’s poct laureate. 


Anything to Louse Up a Laugh 


The lack of humor in the columns 
is appalling. Lyons can kill any anec- 
dote with fuzzy writing and bum 
timing —and he rarely gets it 
straight anyhow. He’s a point-killer 
—but at least he tries. Ed Sullivan 
and Danton Walker (Daily News) 
don’t even_try. Poor old Winchell, 
who started the whole café sexiety 
business, gets rapped more than all 
the others combined — but Walter 
does know a gag and knows how to 
tell it. He has style, too; it isn’t lit- 
erary, but it’s individual. You can 
tell a Winchell column from an imi- 
tation Winchell column blindfolded. 
But WW’s great failing — and he 
had it right at the beginning — is 

(Continued on page 04) 
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<OMPLETE TEXT OF 


BARZFOOT | 








ATHENS 


a play in two acts by 
MAXWELL ANDERSON 


ILLVSTRATSD BY 
SEENA SAND 





Barefoot in Athens was first presented by The 
Playwrights’ Company at the Martin Beck 


- Theatre, New York City, on October 31, 1951, 


with the following cast: 


XANTIPPE..... Lotte Lenya 
LAMPROCLES eevessessecsereeeeeeeft Obert Brown 
Judson Rees 
..... Robin Michael 
...Barry Jones 
..Daniel Reed 
.Wilham Bush 
Stratton Walling 
..Helen Shields 
.David ]. Stewart 
-Bruce Hall 
.William Hansen 
.. Karl Light 
Bart Burns 
Edward Groag 
John McLiam 
Philip Coolidge 
George Mathews 
Joseph Warren 


Directed by ; Alan Anderson 
Settings and Ligi ....Boris Aronson 
Costumes by Bernard Rudofsky 


The action takes place in Athens, near the end 
of the Fifth Century, B.C. 


ACT ONE 


Scene | —lIn the house of Socrates. Breakfast 
time. 
Scene I1 —At the wall of Athens. Around 


noon, several months later. 
Scene 111—In Socrates’ house. A half hour 
later. 
ACT TWO 


Scene —In Socrates’ house. A week or two 
later, morning. 


Scene 11 —The trial of Socrates. The next day. 


Scene I11—Socrates’ cell. Before dawn, some 
weeks later. 


BAREFOOT IN ATHENS 


by Maxwell Aaderson 

NOTE: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned 
that BAREFOOT IN ATHENS, being fully protected 
under the Copyright Laws of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the British Empire, includi: the ind of 
Canada and all other countries of the Copyright Union, 
is subject to royalty. All rights, including professional, 
amateur, motion picture, recitation, lectyring, lic 
reading, radio broadcasting, and the rights of translation 
in foreign languages are strictly reserved. Particular 
emphasis is laid on the question of readings, permission 
for which must be secured from the author’s agent in 
writing. All inquiries should be addressed to the author's 
- Freedman, 101 Park’ Avenue, New York 
17, N.Y. 


Copyright 1951 by Maxwell Anderson. 
Copyright 1951 by Maxwell Anderson (as an unpublished 
dramatic composition). Reprinted with the permission 

of William Sloan Associates, Inc. 





Lamprocles, Socrates’ son, off to fight for Athens with a second- 
hand sword and shield. 


SCENE: 


Barefoot in Athens 


Act One 


SCENE I 


It’s near the end of the fifth century B.C. in Athens, and we are 


in the house of Socrates indicated by props, not sets. xantipre, Socrates’ 
wife, is setting some breakfast before their three sons, meanwhile talking 
to Socrates in the next room and to the boys also. The eldest, Lamprocles, is 


eighteen or more, the second son, Lysis, is eleven or twelve, the third, little 
Phoenix, is @ youngster. 


XANTIPPE 


LAMPROC. 


XANTIPPE 


LYsIs 


LAMPROC, 


Lysis 


XANTIPPE 


LYsIs 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 
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You may as well eat. We have no truck with etiquette in this 
house. He’ll come to breakfast when he’s thought it all over. 


He’s thinking of shaving. Somebody made him a present of a 


bronze razor. 

Shaving! 

You think he will? 

Well, why not? 

I hope he does, 

Why? 

I just hope he does. 

I hope he doesn’t. Socrates ? 
[Of stage| Yes, Xantippe? 
Are you shaving? 


[Off stage| I'm thinking of it. I'm trying the edge on a few 


stray hairs. 


Leave it the way it is. At least part of your face is covered. 


s 


Lysis 


XANTIPPE 


Lysis 


XANTIPPE 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC, 


XANTIPPE 


LAMPROC. 


XANTIPPE 


At the field they—ah— 


Yes? 


For a long while they didn’t know he was my father. They 
made fun of his bare feet and his funny whiskers—and I 
didn’t say anything. But now they know and 

[socraTEs enters) 

Aren't you going to shave, father? 


I decided against it. Fear of the unknown, I suppose. Who 
knows what's underneath? It might be worse. 


[He sits} 


That's optimism. But it certainly wouldn't do any harm for 
you to trim your beard, and to wear sandals and proper 
clothes. Still, it’s no good talking. You'll do as you've always 
done. 


[She touches his shoulder| 
Your robe'’s unpinned. 


[Rising to adjust it) By the dog, if this civilization of ours is 
ever dug up, or leaves any pictures of itself, we'll cut a comic 
figure in history! Look at this fantastic rig we wear—look at 
this chiton or himation or whatever it is— 


It’s been both in its time, and it's neither now. 


Well, look at it—it doesn't keep you warm in winter, it 
doesn’t keep you cool in summer, it doesn’t shed rain, it 
doesn’t turn wind; it hobbles you when you walk, it trips 


you up when you run, and it ties you in knots when you fall 
down! 


A new one would be simpler to fasten, but you'd manage to 
look comical in anything you wore, I've learned that. 


Is there money for a new one? 

Not unless you brought money home with you last night. 
That’s what I forgot! Simmias owes me ten drachmas on an 
old debt, but we stood so long talking about the war that I 
forgot to ask for it. 


Ten drachmas! That's a fortune! And you forgot it! 


Let’s not be loose in our thinking, my dear. What's your 
definition of a fortune? 


Any amount that takes a load off your mind! Any amount in 
excess of two obols, which is what we have in the house at 
— I was about to send Lamprocies to the market to 
uy a fish with one obol. The other—I suppose we could 


just throw it around. 
[Rising] Father? 
Yes, Lamprocies. 


If you have that much money . . . there’s a contingent of 
heavy-armed foot soldiers leaving for the south tomorrow. 
I’m all trained and ready, and if I had three drachmas to 
buy a sword and shield I could go with them. 


Could you buy a sword and shield for three drachmas? 
They've been used, but they’re in good shape. 


They're in better shape than the soldier who used them, I'm 
certain of that 


The truth is, Simmias sails with supplies for the fleet this 
morning, and he’s probably already gone. 


Oh 


|He sits) 
There go the ten drachmas. 


Well, for once I thank Zeus for our poverty! Why would you 
want to go with the army? 


To fight for Athens. 


You're not old enough! 
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I'm exactly the age they're asking for. 
If you had any brains you'd stay out of it. 


My father fought for Athens. 


1 know—the famous barefoot camp: —barefoot he fought, 
barefoot he won—the others ty eh all about him, 
but he marched sturdily on over ice and snow in his one 
ragged garment, filling his comrades with courage and the 
enemy with despair. And what did we get out of it? The war's 
still going on. It’s been going on twenty-six years and we're 
twenty-six times worse off now than we were when it started— 


But we can’t stop! 


You've been stopped by your father’s improvidence, and a 
lucky thing, too. It’s best to go early for the fish, while there's 
plenty to choose from. 


[She finds a copper in her leather purse and hands it to him) 
Very well. 

I'm sorry, son. 

It doesn’t matter. I'll find the money sooner or later. 

[He goes out. socrates takes a bite] 

Would you let him go into the war? 

Strangely enough, I find that I don’t want him to go. Yet I 
allowed myself to go, and other young men are going. It's a 


problem. 


This is our son, our son, Socrates! Will you quit thinking of 
everything as a problem and come to some conclusion? 


Sometimes I think the earth is not well equipped with 
conclusions. 


In the name of Pallas Athena, what does that mean? 


What it says—that nothing is decided, nothing ever con- 
cluded, nothing comes to an end. 


Men come to an end in battle! 


Yes, that’s the nearest there is to an end, and it turns out 


to be a beginning. 


If there’s anything more infuriating than words it's more 
words! 


Let's be silent. 
[They eat} 
Father? 

Yes? 


You know those sandals that Alcibiades gave you for a joke 
one time? 


I know them very well. They still hang on my wall. 
Do they fit you? 

They look as if they would. 
Would you put them on . . . once a day . . . just for me? 
What is this you ask—once a day? 

Father . . . when you walk down to the city in the morning 
you pass the athletic field where I am with the other boys of 
my age. And they laugh at you, because you don’t wear shoes 
or sandals. Couldn’t you put them on—and wear them when 
you pass the field—and then take them off? 


Lysis, my poor Lysis. 


[He puts an arm around Lysis) 
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Will you wear them? 


They'd laugh at me with or without sandals, Lysis. 


Not so much with them. 

Lysis, are the boys happy when they laugh or unhappy? 
Oh, they're happy, but I'm not. 

Then I cause great happiness by not wearing sandals! 


[Leaping from the table| 1 tell you I can’t go there any more 
if you're to pass by like that every morning and be laughed 
at! I tell you they laugh till they fall on the ground and roll! 
I can’t stand it, and | can’t go there, and I hate them and 
I hate you if you're going to be a laughing stock! You could 
put on the sandals just to go by and then take them off! You 
could— 


[He breaks off and weeps) 

The truth is, { couldn't put them on. 

Yes you could! You just won't! It’s some kind of silly pride! 
I thought perhaps it was pride, and I examined that— 


Oh, you examined and you discussed—I know—and it came 
out your way! 


I’m afraid you're my most stubborn antagonist, son—next to 
your mother. But there is a way round this difficulty. I'll 
take the upper path when I walk down to the market, and 
they won't see me at all. 


You will? 
Of course I will. I like a change of habits. 
Will you go that way this morning? 


Indeed I will. They shan’t see any trace of me—nose, belly, 
or feet. 


That’s—that's wonderful! It’s late! I'll go now! 

(He runs out] 

I want to play at the. spring. 

Don’t stray beyond the plane tree. 

No, mother. 

[He goes out. She looks out after him, then returns to Socrates] 


Je’re at rock bottom, Socrates. We have one obol in the 
house and no prospect of more. . . . Socrates, when I 
married you I was madly in love with you. 


Welt, I still exasperate you, Xantippe, so there’s some affec- 
tion left. 


At any rate, I was madly in love and I brought you a little 
money. Not much, but I collect a little silver every quarter, 
and it used to be enough so that we could live, even when you 
brought nothing home. But the war goes on and on and 
money buys less and less, till now it’s not enough. It’s not 
half enough, and you must earn a little or we'll starve. 


Those ten drachmas are due me for work done on the pillars 
of Simmias’ house thirty years ago, when I was still a stone- 
cutter. I could work at that again. 


No, you couldn’t. You could no more do that than you could 
wear sandals; but there’s one thing you could do, you could 
take money for the lessons you give. 


I give no lessons. 


You have a large following, and you are held in greater 
esteem than any other teacher in Athens. You are offered 
money by handfuls and you won’t take it! 

[He lifts his hand] 

Be quiet! Let me finish: I know of at least six other teachers 
in Athens—Hippias, Prodicus, Gorgias, Polus, and Callicles— 
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and every one of them is well paid, well dressed, well fed and 
solvent. And you could be! 


If I took money for what I say I'd be cheating my listeners, 
for I truly know nothing. All I have is a kind of skill in 


argument— 


And that's what they go to you for! That’s what they use you 
for! Alcibiades did it, and Critias, and dozens of others! 
These young men spend a few years with you, and suddenly 
they're great orators and powers in the state, while here you 
sit just as before, in the same old shirt and probably the 
same old dirt, because you've never been quite sure that bath 
ing was good for people! 


When you are searching for truth, my dear, money can only 
corrupt you. Once get into the habit of taking it and you'll 
steer toward where the money is, not toward the truth. 


I know your intentions are good—Hades, as we know, is 
paved with good intentions— 


I'm happy to hear that it's paved at all. I'll probably spend 
a good deal of time there. 


You will not charge money for lessons? 
No, I will not 
How are we to live? 


I'll sell those sandals Alcibiades gave me. The workmanship 
is fabulous 


And after that? 
Who knows? 


It’s not only the money, Socrates. It’s that you're not liked. 
You're hated by many people. Hated because you refuse to 
fit in. 


Perhaps because they have no hold over me. 


You see—I'm afraid for you. If you'd set up as a teacher 
and were paid you'd be one of them—they'd accept you. But 
as it is you're completely uncontrollable. You're known as 
the horsefly of Athens, and you sting the most respectable 
people on their least respectable parts. You can’t expect to 
be popular. 


No, a horsefly is never popular among horses. 


[Turning away) It’s no use. I'm thinking of you and how to 
help you, and you think I'm thinking of myself. 


I was in love with you when we married, Xantippe. I'm an 
old codger now, but I’m still in love with you as much as an 
ancient party can be— 


Yes, I know about that. You explained at one of those 
bachelor revels you attend that you wanted to achieve self- 
control—and a debater who could keep his temper in the 
same house with Xantuppe was equal to anything. So you 
married me. 


Who told you that? 
Oh, a lot of people came running to me with that. 


A man says a lot of things to amuse the company, but I 
never said quite that 


You've never loved me! 


Xantippe, you come.right after Athens 
Athens I love you best. . . 


next to the city of 


Yes, after the entire city of Athens 


No, after the beauty. of the city of Athens, and after its art 
and wisdom and knowledge, I love you best and I've always 
loved you best. 

[He goes to her and puts his arms about her| . 

I'm a horrible old satyr, and enough to frighten any woman, 
but if you can overlook that I’m as much yours as you're 
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mine. It’s not much of a life for you— 


Who cares about that and who cares about a man’s looks? 

I'm no beauty. I was homely to begin with and I haven't 
improved. I was lucky to get you. I’d have been lucky to 
get anybody, but that doesn’t mean I'm willing to share you 
with somebody else! I've never believed this story of yours 
that it’s Athens you're in love with. There’s a woman. I've 
smelled her perfume on you more than once. 


Let’s not be ridiculous! Perfume! 


[He moves away from her| 
There are women at these feasts of reason you attend. 


Flute-players and dancers and entertainers, yes, sometimes. 


One particular woman with one particular perfume! 


Years ago then, so long that I've forgotten it. 
So it wasn't Athens, after all! 


If you're thinking of the thing that makes a man wake in the 
morning happy to be alive, happy there’s a new day to live, 
yes, it was Athens. I wish I could tell you what I feel for 
this city, Xantippe! This Athens, a gathering of slaves and 
free men, of artists and unprincipled traitors, of staggering 

nius and sure-footed dolts, of soaring altars to the gods 
Built with stolen money, of levelheaded madmen who speak 
like their own goddess of wisdom and then filch the gold 
fringe from that goddess’s image, a pack of poets who are 
generals, and of generals who grow rich by selling their 
prisoners, of men who are paragons of virtue and evil, who 
have done everything a man should do, and also everything 
he should not! A hive of inspired and brainy and reckless 
idiots, who love the arts more than money, and fame more 
than the arts, and politics more than all three! How they have 
done it I don’t know, and they don’t, but they’ve built such 
a city here as the gods must have been thinking of when they 
first made men—a city drowned in sunl light and dancing and 
music and wisdom and deviltry, and crowned with the 
mystic marbles of the Parthenon! 


There was a woman too. 


Very well, there was a woman, a long time ago—but Athens 
has been ‘the great love of my life, and after Athens, you. 


This is a golden place and we have lived through a golden age. 


I've lived mostly in the kitchen. In the age of iron pots. But 
I've looked out enough to know that no matter how much 
you love Athens it doesn't love you. It loves beauty and 
glamour and success and it resents you for going about asking 


embarrassing questions. 


I have many friends. 


You have a following, but if you want Athens to like you 
you do everything wrong. I know you want to do everything 
right, and that's why you eat little and wear old clothes and 
take no money and try to get at the truth. But Athens still 
wants beauty and glamour and success—not an old man in 
bare feet pointing out that the human race doesn’t know its 
ass from its elbow. 


But it does! That's one of the few things it does know! 


(Calling from outside| Father! Father! 

(He runs in| 

Father, there's an indictment of you hung up in the govern- 
ment building! 


An indictment of me? 

Yes, of you! 

Oh, God! 

{crrro and his son crrrosutus enter, followed by PHAEDO. 
Crito and Phaedo are of Socrates’ generation. All the newcomers 
are well to do, a fact which is reflected only in the quality of 
their dress, for the costume is unvarying]| 

Crito took it down 

Oh, God help us! 
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Lamproc. Mother, you forget! You should go to the women’s quarters. 


xanTiPPE Oh, should 1? In a house when there’s only one woman and 
she mistress, wife, mother, and slave, I see little sense in 
women’s quarters! 


socrates There's sense in that, Lamprocles. And Xantippe knows 
Crito, Critobulus, and Phaedo as well as we do. Come in, all 
three. Xantippe must hear this. 


It must have been hung up early this morning. I happened to 
notice it on my way to the jury room. It’s very short: “We 
three citizens of Athens, Meletos, Anytas, and Lycon, bring 
this charge against Socrates—that he is guilty of crime, first 
because he does not worship the gods of our city, but intro- 
duces new divinities of his own; second, because he corrupts 
the thinking of our young men. We make this charge and 
demand an immediate trial. The penalty due is death.” 


xantipre I knew this would happen! 


socrates I didn’t. It’s better than I could have hoped for. They’ve 
delivered themselves into my hands. They are fools in an 
argument, all of them. 


xanTirre But they'll have you killed! 
socrates Perhaps you should go into the women's quarters, Xantippe. 


xantipre [To Lamprocies| Give me the fish, then. Somebody must cook, 
whatever happens. Give me the fish. 


tamproc. What fish? 

xantTipps You were sent for a fish. 

Lamproc. I didn’t go to the market. I met Crito. 
xANTIPPE Then where's the obol? 


Lamproc. What is the matter with you, mother? Will you be quiet and 
? 
go? 


xantippe You were given an obol to buy fish! 
Lamproc. [Giving her the coin) Here! Who wants an obol now? 


xantipre I do. We have only two, and they're probably our last. 
Proceed with your discussion, gentlemen. I take my smaller 
brain to another apartment. 


[She goes out} 


What is the meaning of this? Why should they suddenly 
demand my father’s death? 


PHAEDO It’s no sudden thing. It's been coming for a long time. 


socrares It’s a heaven-sent opportunity to defend my way of life in 
open court. And Athens will laugh them into exile. In any 
other city there'd be doubt of the outcome. Here, among the 
clear heads of the merry Greeks it’s unalloyed good fortune. 
I'll win and they'll pay and never hear the end of it. 


cRITO And yet, if you could avoid this trial, I'd hope for that. 


socrates I wouldn't. The lesser divinity that gets so exercised when 
I'm about to do something wrong has said not a word of 
protest. If he were concerned he'd have me out of town before 
nightfall. Not a peep from him. He’s happy. 
[4 pretty woman of thirty-five or forty comes in slowly and 
gravely. Socrates sees her first] 
Theodote! Why have you come here? 


THEODOTE Forgive me. Forgive me for the news I bring. I bring the 
most terrible news that could come to Athens. 


CRITO We know about the indictment. 


THEODOTE Forget the indictment. Forget all your lives up to this time. 
We have lost the war. Athens has been beaten at Aegospo- 
tami. We have lost our fleet. Our city, which has ruled so 
long, is at the mercy of Sparta. I come to tell this to the one 
great man left out of the great age of Athens. Pericles is dead, 
Herodotus is dead. Sophocles, too, and Euripides—and 
Alcibiades. I bring the message to Socrates. 
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[xAnTIPPE re-enters and listens) 
socrates Where did you hear it? 


THEOpoTE Three runners came from Piraeus. The Spartans won by 
sheer trickery—from us who have always won by trickery— 
who have outtricked the world. Four mornings in a row our 
fleet approached their harbor and offered battle. Each morn- 
ing their fleet refused combat. On the fourth morning, after 
our fleet had returned to its base and anchored and dismissed 
the men to baths and breakfast, the Spartan fleet appeared 
round the. point, took our men and admirals off guard, 
captured every ship, every man—butchered many, saved a 
few of the wealthy to be ransomed. King Pausanias of Sparta 
is at Piraeus now. He offers no terms, demands abject 
surrender. 


Lamproc. Never! 


xantipPeE What will you fight with? With that secondhand sword and 
shield you were planning to buy? 


socrates Has the Assembly been called? 
THEODOTE It’s meeting at midday, at the government building. 


socrates It’s near midday now. We'll all be needed there. Come, 
gentlemen. 


[The men go out, leaving the two women. THEODOTE Starts to go] 
xantipre Then there’s to be no trial? 
tHEOpoTE There's no time for such things now. 


xanTipre Thank God for that much. Who are you? 


THEODOTE Theodote. You are Xantippe? 


xanTiPPE I am. 


THEOpoTE I'd better go. 

xanTipre My reputation frightens you, no doubt. 
THEODOTE I've heard of your talent for invective. 
xantipPe From whom? 

THEODOTE That's a professional secret. 


xanTipre Yes, of course. You're a strumpet. 


THEOpotE Oh, why put it so mildly? An alien whore from Ionia, a 
foreign bitch with all the advantages and accomplishments 
denied the native born. 


xantipre An excellent debater’s trick. Always describe your vices as 
virtues. You learned that from Socrates? 


THEopoTE Anybody who has studied under a Sophist has learned that 
trick. 


xantipre You have studied under Sophists? 
tHEODOTE I was never sure whether I was learning or teaching. 
xantipre If were doing what I think, you were teaching, dear 
child, you were teaching. May I look at the hem of your 
himation? 
TuEopote [Backing away] There's nothing unusual about it. 
xantipre Stand still, Ionian, 1 won't hurt you. 
[She smells the garment} 
Yes, it was your perfume he brought home. 
Tusopote That water-drinking old Silenus of yours? Never! I deny it! 
xanTiPPE I wanted to know, and now I know. 


[PHOENIX comes in} 


PHOENIX Mother, there are many soldiers in the street, and they march 


and won't look at me! 





THEODOTE The Spartans! 


xantipre Yes, go to your work and double your prices. Find yourself 
an officer. Take him to bed 


Keep to your bitchen, wife. Save what food you have 
[She goes] 

pHoeNtx I want to see the soldiers. 

xanTipPe No, stay with me. It's not safe outside 


[They go out] 


XANTIPPE: Find yourself an officer. Take him to bed. 


Act One 


SCENE 2 


SCENE: Several months. later. Socrates, Phaedo, Crito, Anytas, Lycon 
Crassos, Meletos, and Critobulus are working with crowbars to overturn a 
section (or fragment) of the city wail. 


socrates Another bar or two under this side, friends, and we'll have 
} 


it down to the required level 
cRITO I can never get used to tearing down the walls of my own 
city 


socrates It's better not to get used to that 


PHAEDO But we promised to tear down our walls—and the Spartans 
will be on our necks here till it’s done. We'd better appear tc 
be working. Satyros is approaching. 


[satyRos, a gigantic thug carrying a whip and followed by two 
other thugs, likewise armed, comes tn and watches for a moment| 


satyros Turn this way! 
[The workers turn to face Satyros| 
There has been loitering here! I saw it! Let me remind you 
of the decree! The treaty between Sparta and Athens pro 
vides that the walls of Athens be razed to the ground by her 
own citizens! The work is nearly done, but now a few fools 
say they will do no more! Critias and King Pausanias are 
inspecting the work at this moment, and no excuses will be 
accepted! Those who loiter will be whipped! Those who 
refuse—will be killed! Put your weight behind those tools! 
(The group resumes its work. CRITIAS and KING PAUSANIAS 
enter. Critias is an elegant and intelligent Athenian; Pausanias 
is unpolished, slow moving, hesitant in speech. The workers 
make a good deal of noise with their tools} 
Don’t disturb the king and the general, you there! Take 
yourselves a bit further off! 


[socraTes and the men with him move off stage, but can still be 
heard chunking and prying. satvros follows them] 


The work has gone slowly, King Pausanias, but, as you can 

see, it’s nearly finished. 

pausanias Lord love you, don’t call me King Pausanias. The name's 
long enough without the handle 


crxrtias_ I shall feel insolent if I give you no title, O King 
pausanias Your name's Critias, isn’t it? You're the brilliant Critias 
critias_ I am Critias, yes 


pausanias All right, I'll call you Brilliant and you call me Stupid, the 
way they do in Sparta 


critias = Stupid—? 


pausanias Bless you, yes—Stupid. In Sparta all the kings are called 
Stupid, and they are stupid. That's really the only qualifica- 
tion of the royal house down there. My family has an almost 
perfect record, nobody closer than a second cousin has learned 
to read during the last three centuries. 


eritias But you read, of course? 


pausanias Read? I can't write my name! A monarch who could read 
would be booted out of Laconia. And rightly, too. Stupid I 
was born, stupid I live, stupid I shall die, and the better king 
for it! 


cririas =I suspect that you are . . . not quite . . . forthright 


pausanias No, no! I tell the simple stupid truth about everything. 
That's the advantage of having a fool for a king. A fool can 
afford to be sincere. Everybody trusts him. So trust me, 
come on. Be my friend, call me Stupid. 


eritias—=_ I can’t. 


PAUSANIAS Satyros, come here! 
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[SaTYROs re-enters] 
I order you to call me Stupid. 


critias = [In an agony of indecision] Yes—Stupid. 

pausanias Good. Now we can be friends, Brilliant. That's all, Satyros. 
[saTYRos goes out] 
You were about to tell me something when I interrupted 
you. 

critias I was about to make a report. 

PAUSANIAS Put it in words of one syllable, please. 

crittas Surely. It was easy to destroy democracy here in Athens, 
but it’s not so easy to make the Athenians like the oligarchy 
which we have set up in its place. As the head of the thirty 
oligarchs I am extremely unpopular. 


PAUSANIAS How do you know? 


crttias Remarks are made about me, even to my face, which leave 
no doubt. 


pausANiAS You could strangle those who make remarks, Brilliant. 


eritias Yes, we could, St— O King—but my method has been to 
entrust them with authority. 


pausanias The leaders who oppose you—you give them authority? 

caittas = Yes. 

pausantas Why don’t they continue to oppose you when in office? 

cririas Well, they don’t. They're on our side, you see. They've taken 
money from our treasury. They're involved in what we're 
doing. 

pausanias I see. 


exrmias = After that their hands aren’t any too clean. They're working 
with us. That shuts them up. 


PAUSANIAS Blackmail. 

critias = That’s not the word we use. 

pausanias It’s a word I know. Two syllables, but familiar. 

cermas Well, we find these men, talk to them, and bring them over to 
our side. At the moment the most outspoken and venomous 
of our opponents is this man Socrates whom you saw warking 
here just now— 

PAUSANIAS Socrates? 

critias = You know the name? 

pausanias Everybody knows about him. He’s the one that goes barefoot 
and talks but never writes anything down. I should like to see 
him. 

critias He's in that labor gang. 

pausantias I should like to hear him talk, too. 

critias Nothing easier to arrange. 
[He calls} 
Satyros! [To the king] He'll talk you blind. 
[satyRos enters} 
Bring that group here. 
[saTyros goes out, can be heard calling| 

satyros This way, dogs! This way, Athenians! Bring your tools. 
[socrates and the others enter| 


cartias = The king of Sparta has expressed a wish to hear Socrates 
talk. What do you wish to hear him say, O King? 


[saTyRos re-enters] 


pausanias I want to hear him talk the way he talks. One of those ques- 
tion and answer things people are always telling about. 


crtrrias§ = Yow hear, Socrates? 
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socrates With whom shall | speak, my dear Critias? 
erarmas With anybody. 
socrates Very well. King Pausanias— 


pausanias No, no, I don’t want to be tied up in knots! Choose a social 
equal. 


socrates Surely. Anytas, we began a conversation a moment ago— 
crit1as Good. Camplete it—for the king. 


socrates I believe the last thing you said was that you were my 
enemy? 


anytas It was! You've spent your whole life pulling Athens down, 
stone by stone, and this is a fitting climax to your work! 
The defeat of Athens, the thousands dead of famine and 
pestilence, the pestilential government that rules us now 
under Sparta’s orders, these are all the result of Socrates’ 
teachings! 


socraTes Please answer my question, Anytas, and do not make ora- 
tions. Are you my enemy? 


anytas I am! 

socrates Anytas, is a man’s enemy one who does evil to him? 
anytas He is. 

socrates And is a man’s friend one who does good to him? 


anytas Heis. 


socrates Now, Anytas, my friends tell me that I am a wise teacher and 
a philosopher of parts. Is that true? 


anytras It is not. It’s a lie. 

socrates Then my friends flatter me and lie to me? 
anytas They do. 

socrates Is that good for me? 


[Anytas hesitates) 
Is that good for me? 


anytas No. 


socraTes My enemies, on the other hand, tell me bluntly to my face. 
that I am a fool and a windbag. Is that good for me? 


anytas It’s the truth! 

socraTes But is it good for me? 

anytas How do! know? 

socraTes Are you afraid to answer? 

pausantas By God, if he answers he'll contradict himself! 

critias That's true. That's what always happens. 

socraTrs Is it good for me to be told that I am a fool and windbag? 
anytas Yes, damn you, yes! Because you are! 


socraTes But you began by saying that a friend was one who did good 
to a man and an enemy was one who did evil—and you end 
by saying that the friend does evil to him and the enemy does 


good. 


pausaNias Wonderful! Now that I understand! Philosophy without one 
two-syllable word! 


craittas Do not be misled by him, O King; he is your mortal enemy 
and mine, and no matter how much his tricks may amuse us 
the state we have set up here will not be safe while men like 
him go about questioning the wisdom of the gods and the 
accuracy of common definitions. 


socraTes Perhaps you shouldn’t blame me if your state is ansafe, 
Critias. No state is safe, no definition is quite accurate. 


crittas Don't hide behind that! You attack us daily. You attack the 
present government and defend democracy! 





socrates Of course I do, Critias. I like to walk up and down the streets 
questioning and doubting 


pausanias I'd like to ask this man a stupid question. 


CRITIAS You'll get a stupid answer, but ask it. 
pausanias When Athens and Sparta were enemies did Athens do good to 
Sparta? 


socrates Much good, O King. 

PAUSANIAS Will you make that clear to me? 
socraTes Is a victory good or evil? 

PAUSANIAS Good. 

socraTes Is a victory possible without an enemy? 
PAUSANIAS No. 


socrates Was not the victory of Sparta made possible by her enemy 
Athens? 


pausantas Yes, by the loins of Helen, yes! And did Sparta do good to 
Athens? 


socrates Yes. When you took our freedom from us, then for the first 
time we realized what a precious thing freedom is! 


Oh, stay with him! Go right on asking him questions! He’ll 
teach you that up is down and east is west and left is right 
and young is old and a father is no wiser than his son and the 
gods are fictional characters invented by Homer and— 


He will not! He'll ask you if you're sure that left is always 
left and right is always right, and then he'll show you that it 
depends on the point of view, and then he'll point out that 
because a man's in authority doesn’t always mean he’s right, 
and even parents know less about their children’s diseases 
than a doctor knows and—! 


And what a string of rubbish that is! 


There's truth in what your father says, Crassos. Too much 
zeal has made you incoherent. And yet every point you tried 
to make could have been made, and convincingly, if you had 
taken your time and found the right words. 


crassos§ I'm sorry .. . 


socrates But nobody is born with poise. Even kings have to learn that. 
pausanias Is this what you call democracy? 
CRITIAS 


This is democracy. Have you had enough of it? May I change 
the subject now? 


pausanias Yes. But democracy is as stupid as I am. 


socrates As stupid as all of us put together, O King. But free! 
errmias = [To Satyros] Take them out. All but this man. 
[He points to Socrates. satvnos and his thugs march the labor 
ang out, leaving Socrates, Critias, and Pausanias| 
ou were my first teacher, Socrates. You are still my master, 
even though I am by accident master of Athens for this mo- 
ment. I learned everything I know about the art of govern- 
ment from you. We have differed lately over methods and 
over what's expedient, but we both want the same thing: the 
best government that can be had for our great and beloved 
city. 


socrates What do you want of me, Critias? 


CRITIAS 


Nothing, Socrates. Only your good will. 


socrates If you wanted nothing you would not spray me with this ex- 
pert nonsense. 


[XANTIPPE enters, carrying a stone jug and food wrapped in 
what looks like a cabbage leaf) 


enitias What is your errand? 
xantipre I’m bringing food for Socrates. 


cxrtias_ Leave it. Or come back later. 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


SOCRATES 


CRITIAS 


My dear Critias, Xantippe is not a woman one lightly sends 
away. 


I'll come back. 

[She goes out the way she came} 

You are aware, Socrates, as well as I, that a man who governs 

a nation sits in a lonely place with great decisions in his hands, 

knowing that he is not worthy to make them and yet that they 

must be made 

What do you want of me, Critias? 

Now unfortunately the government which we have here at 

present is not the democracy you love, yet it is the govern- 

ment of Athens, and if Athens is to endure through these 

dark days of defeat her government must be made effective. 

[PAUSANIAS yawns—rises to look out] 

What do you want me to do, Critias? 

Very well. There is, on the island of Salamis, a rich and un 
y . . 

scrupulous man named Leon who openly defies Athens and 

has sworn that he will contribute nothing to the treasury 

while the Thirty are in power. The Thirty wishes you to sit in 


judgment at his trial 


I am willing to act as a judge. He has been indicted under the 
laws? 


His crimes are so open and flagrant that there seems no need 
for formal indictment 


[xantipre returns and listens, unseen by Critias or Socrates] 


But how can a judge act if there is no indictment? 

You have said that you will act. 

As a judge, according to the laws. 

We have been obliged to abrogate the usual laws and set up 


special panels for trying these cases. You would sit as a mem- 
ber of such a panel. 


There would be other judges on this case? 
There will be five altogether. 

I should be one among five. My voice would hardly count. 
Your presence would count for a great deal. 
It is likely that Leon would be found guilty? 
It is very likely 

Not certain? 

Perhaps certain. 

And what is the probable penalty? 

Death, I should think, for such a crime. 
What is his crime? 

Disobedience. 

Disobedience to the Thirty? 


Yes. 


[socrates turns his head as if listening] 


No, Critias, I shall not sit on such a court. 


Before you say no finally, Socrates, let me warn you that I am 
not alone in the government, and that I am not always able to 
control it. If you sit with this court you will be part of the 
government and fairly safe. If you do not accept the position 
on the panel it may be that you yourself will be brought be- 
fore just such a judge as I ask you to become. Why are you 
silent? 
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socrates I am listening. 
critias) To whom? 


socrates There is a little fellow, invisible and nameless, who sits on my 
ear at such moments and whispers to me. He is saying some- 
thing now. 


critias —_ Listen, then. I shall give you—while that eagle crosses the sky. 


[rHEODOTE enters opposite Xantippe. She carries an elegant 
flask, a basket of food, and a bunch of grapes) 


PAUSANIAS [Who has wandered to that side of the stage\ What is your errand 
here, sweetheart? 


THeopote I’m bringing food for Anytas, darling. 

PAUSANIAS That reminds me, I'm famishing. 

THEOpoTE This is not for you. 

pausanias Do you think Anytas would mind? 

THEopoTE He paid for it, lover. 

PAUSANIAS But I'm devilish hungry! 

THEopotE Does that make a difference? 

pausanias It had better. Sit down, dearest. Let's see what we have here. 


THEODOTE Let it alone! 


pausanias [Taking her by the arm) Be more courteous to outlanders. 
THEODOTE [Striking him with her free hand] It’s not for Spartans. 
pausanias [Forcing her to sit] A little service, please. 

[He takes the food] 
rHeopote You're horrible. 


pausanias I know. 
[He sits} 
Stupid, too, don’t you think? 


THEeopoTe Yes, stupid. 
PAUSANIAS That's what they all say. But I am the king of Sparta. 


THEODOTE The king of Sparta! And I said you were stupid! Oh, forgive 


me! 


[xanTipre crouches, listening] 


socraTes The three most gifted young men I have ever known sat talk- 
ing with me through the whole of a summer night, about 
twenty-five years ago. Their names were Alcibiades, Char- 
mides, and Critias, for you were one of the three. We talked of 
Athens and of the arts and of government . . . and of the 
chances of this world. And we concluded—I think it was you, 
Critias, who summed up for us, and we were happy in what 
you said—we concluded that the most valuable thing a man 
or a state could have was freedom. We concluded that if a 
man or a state was to retain freedom three things were 
needed: power and incorruptibility and frugality—the art of 
wanting little for yourself. And the more frugal and honest 
you are the less power you need. 


crttias Must we go back so far? 


socrates I had great hope for you three, and for Athens because of you. 
A democracy must have leaders and perhaps another Pericles 
might come from oe you. You were very gay, and witty 
and elated, and somebody proposed that we swear an oath to 
support democracy whatever might come. We made up such 
an oath, and swore it, all four of us. The oath was to this 
effect: “ I will kill with my own hand, if I am able, any man 
who subverts the democracy of Athens, or who shall hold any 
office in the city after the democracy has been destroyed, or 
shall rise in arms to make himself a despot, or shall help a 
despot to establish himself. And if anyone else slay such an 
enemy of our democracy I will account the slayer holy before 
the gods and give him friendship and love.” Do you remember 
this? 
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critias I remember. Men do silly things when a little drunk. 


socrates And when drunk with power—or the thirst for power. That 
was twenty-five years ago. Charmides is dead. He was 
among the first to plot the destruction of democracy, and he is 
dead. Alcibiades—you know his history. He set out to gain 
power at any price. He poured out money. He offered the most 
extravagant displays of games and horse racing and costly 
celebration in our city’s history. He took money, in vast 
quantity, from the king of Persia, promising Athens to him 
He was banished, and set out to destroy the city that banished 
him. He was a brilliant statesman and general, and he be 
trayed every talent and every trust till he was universally 
hated—and at last his enemies caught up with him and he was 
killed. The history of Athens reeks with such men, brilliant 
and unscrupulous, committed to success at any price, serving 
on three sides of every cause—and they have not ended well 
Themistocles, our greatest general, saved Athens from Persia, 
and then sold out to Persia—and died dishonored. In all our 
history there has never been a time when brilliant men have 
been lacking to betray our city and change coats for money 
and die young. You are still young, Critias, and you, like the 
others, have sold out—and you follow after Alcibiades. 


You lie. I hiave not sold out. 
Leon is guilty of no crime. You wish to kill him to consolidate 
your power and to confiscate his fortune. You have killed 


many because they were rich and fat and tempting prizes. 
You will die young. 


critias__t is too late for you to die young, Socrates. 

socrates Much too late. And I have no fortune. 

critias — Satyros has plans for you. I have seen him look at your throat. 
socrates The gods have plans for all of us. 

critias  Satyros could be placated. 

socrates But not the gods. 

caitias You believe in the gods? 


socrates Yes, in all of them. And especially in the one that tells me not 
to sit on your court. 


[enrrias takes @ step toward Socrates to deliver some sort of 

ultimatum but is interrupted by the entrance of the rest of the 

labor gang. PHAEDO, CRITO, and CRASSOS come in with food in 

their hands; anytas sees Theodote and goes to her, expecting to 

receive his collation from her. satvRos enters with his thugs] 
anytas You brought food for me? 


tHEopote Yes, I did, Anytas, but our friend, the king of Sparta, was 
very hungry, and I knew you'd want him to have it. 


PAUSANIAS I’m sorry, friend, but I was ravenous and a pretty girl came 
along with some good-looking fruits and vegetables— 
[He goes on eating] 
and I haven't got the heart to give them back. 

anytas You intend to finish the lot? 

pausanias I do. 

anytas [To Theodote] Here's a drachma; bring me something. 
(THEODOTE rises] 

pausanias I’m sorry, friend. She stays with me. 

anytas I'll get something for myself. 


[He starts out. THEODOTE sits again) 


satyros Be back before the sun crosses the wall. 


[ANYTAS goes out without speaking. The newcomers settle them- 
selves to eat) 


Before the sun touches the west pillars of the Acropolis you 
will be at the Senate chamber, ready to join the othet four 


judges. 





socrates In the old days the city of Athens seemed to us an imperfect 
place, riddled with treachery and rivalry, and yet, compared 
with any other city a city of light——because it allowed men's 
minds to be free. It is now a Gespotism, and you govern it, 
but you have it in your power to give us back our city of light. 
Remember the days of your youth, Critias, and give it back. 
Forget these murders that make you rich and this corruption 
of free men that keeps you in power 


eritias = [Flashing out| Whatever | believe you taught me! What I do 
you taught me to do! 


socrates Indeed? 


CRITIAS Did you not teach us to question our gods, our laws, our 
customs, and the very meaning of the words we used? 


socraTes It was our way to question everything 
critias And did we find anything sure? 
socrates Nothing sure, worse luck. 


crimas Then why not murder, why not rob, why not take what you 
want where you find it? There are no rules! 


socrates [Quietly] But while we are at it, Critias, should we not also 
question the value of murder, the value of blood money, the 
value of high office in the state illegally attained, before we 
destroy all we have to possess them? 

critias [To Satyros] Stay with him. If he goes to the S-n.te do not 
touch him. If he goes to his home, or elsewhere, follow him and 
do the needful. 

satyros Yes, master. 


{critias goes out] 


socrates [To Satyros] Why, it seems that we are to be well acquainted; 
you are t& be my constant companion 


satyros To the death, Socrates! 

socrates You hear that? He has a sense of humor! 
[xanTiprEe goes to Socrates} 

xantipre What are you going to do? 


socrates I believe you have something to eat there in your hand. I 
shall begin with that. 


[She gives him the packet and the jug) 


xANTIPPE You could eat on the way. You must be at the Senate chamber 
before the sun reaches the west wall. 


socrates I'm thinking of writing a hymn to Apollo. I’m growing so 
appallingly old, forgive the pun, and I love the sun so much, 
and a man should write down a little something before he dies, 
even if it’s bad. 


xantipre You can write a hymn while you sit on his court. 
socrates I’m not going to the Senate. I shall go home. 
satyros I knew it would come! I knew it! 
XANTIPPE But this monster is waiting here to kill you! 
socrates Let him wait. A man must have his lunch. 

[He eats} 
pausantias Better do as you're told, friend. 
THEOpoTE Yes, you must! 
xantipre Give me that food! Go! Go! To the Senate! 

[She takes the food| 
socrates All my life I've been saying it is better for a man to die than 


to do what his soul believes to be wrong. Shall I now do wrong 
to save my life? 


pausanias He will have Leon killed anyway. 


xantipre With you or without you he will do this murder! You can’t 
stop him. Why must you die too? 


socrates Please give me my food, Xantippe. I've been working since 
dawn. 


[xanTipre gives him the food again, and sits with bowed head] 


END OF SCENE 


Act One 


SCENE 3 


SCENE: Socrates’ house about half an hour later. Lysis and Phoenix are 
seated at the table, the bread and the jug before them. 
pHoENIX Why can’t I have any more? 


LYSIS Because that's what she said to give you; just that much and 
not another crust 


pHoentx Where is she? 


Lysis She went to take food to father. There's somebody coming 
now. 


[The children get up and slip into a corner. SOCRATES comes in 
with xantipre and followed by satvros and his thugs. PHOENIX 
runs to Xantippe| 

xanTiPPE Are you all right? 

PHOENIX Lysis won't give me any more. 


xantipre I told him how much to give you. The rest’s for supper. 


[satyRos /ooks at the family scene and moves to a place where he 
can wait) 


socrates You know, that was a long walk in the sun. I'd be happy to 
moisten my throat with a little wine and water—if the needful 
is to be postponed at all. 

satyros Have your drink. Pausanias wishes to watch this affair 

socrates Maybe you'll have a sup with me then? 

satyros You wouldn't drink with me. I'm a slave. And an executioner. 

socrates You have scruples about drinking with me? 

satyros No citizen drinks with a slave. 

socrates Nonsense. Pour for both of us, Xantippe. And for yourself. 
[xawtipre does so] 
Sit down. 

satyros .It's not right 

socrates You'll get used to it. 

satyros Pausanias wil! find me at the table. 

socrates He has no principles. Sit. 


satyros I'l] drink standing 


socrates You're frightened. Well, you make many enemies. Perhaps 
you should be wary 


[xantippe serves Socrates first, then Satyros) 
satyros I've never before drunk wine with a free citizen. 


socrates How does it taste? 
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satyros Excellent. 
xantirre Where's Lamprocles? 


LYSIS He's got a sword and a shield and he went to Piraeus. 


xanTipre Piraeus. 


Lysis You see, there’s a rebellion starting against Critias at Piraeus 
Meletos is leading it. Critobulus went—and Anytas, too. 


socrates Anytas? We just saw him. 


LYSIS Well, he went with the rebels. And he was mad. And a lot of 
them went. They were singing and swishing around with their 
swords and making a lot of noise 


socraTes I should be there. 
xantipre You! At your age! 


socrates At any age. And so we're to be honored by a visit from King 
Pausanias? 


SATYROS 1 Jo%'t know whether it’s an honor, but he’s coming here. He 
want. to see how a philosopher takes it. 


xantipre Socrates! 
socrates Yes. 
xantipre Kiss the children and I'll take them away. 


socrates Let's not worry the children, Xantippe. They'll have troubles 
soon enough. 


xantipPe But—look at them! 


[She points to Satyros and his men) 


socrates Yes, they look frightening, but . . . 
[cRITIAS and PAUSANIAS enter] 
Ah, the whole power of the state is with us! 
[THEODOTE enters} 
And it becomes a social occasion! Sit, gentlemen, if you can 
find places. We're not equipped for much company. 


it’s perhaps an illusion 


pausanias If I may make a suggestion? 
socrates Yes? 


PAUSANIAS There is such a place as the women’s quarters, I’m told, in 
Athenian houses. 


socrates Yes, there is. 
pausantas If the women and children would enter those quarters— 


tHeopote Oh, not I! I’m not supposed to enter the women’s apartment. 
I'm only supposed to mix with men! 


PAUSANIAS Stay here, then, but let the wife and children retire. 


{xantiePE Jooks at Socrates, who smiles back calmly, then she 
grimly takes the children and goes) 


carmias’ I have many things to do, you know! It’s unnecessary and 
irregular that I should be here. 


[THEODOTE sits quietly in a corner] 
pausantas You will remain till it’s over, my dear Critias. 
craimtas =. Then get it over! 


pausamias Certainly. But there was a question | wished to ask this 
Socrates. You will answer? 


socrates As well as I can. 


PAUSANIAS You said something about some small divinity that clings to 
your ear and gives you advice. . . . 


socrates Yes. 


pausanias Now, this is very interesting to me, because I've got 
thing like that, too. 


socrates You have? Well that’s very interesting to me. 
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pausanias It’s like this. You have the kind of brain that cuts corners 
and gces in and out of ratholes like nothing. You're quick and 
you can figure things out—only every once in a while this 
little demon of yours leans over and says to you, “Wait a 
minute. Not so fast.” 


socraTes He says something like that, yes. 


pausantas Now I’m just the opposite. I’m dull. You go in and out of that 
rathole in front of my eyes and I can’t even see where you 
went. I can’t figure anything out. So what happens? I'm a 
king and I have to make decisions because people come 
screaming at me. And what do | do? I wait. 


socrates And somebody whispers in your ear? 

pausantas No. Nobody whispers in my ear. No such luck. I just wait and 
let them scream. And if I wait long enough, and sleep on it, 
and maybe sleep on it two or three times, why I wake up some 
morning and there it is, plain as morning, what to do. 

socrates Why, that’s wonderful! 

pausanias And I’m stupid! Dumb! 

socraTes Just beyond words wonderful! 

Pausanias Isn't it? 

errtias Could we abbreviate these felicitations? 

pausanias Isn’t it wonderful? 

socrates Beyond description! Enchanting! 

pausanias Now take a case like this: Critias says Socrates is the worst 
enemy of the state and we must be rid of him at once. At 
once, mind you. Now that's what I don’t like. Maybe we 
should get rid of you, but why all this hurry? Why not sleep 


on it? 


socrates Surely. Why not? 


pausanias If need be, why not sleep—well . . . two or three nights on 
it? 


socrates Of course I’m not a young man. If you wait too long I might 
die. 


pausanias Now you're going round corners. Now you're too fast for me. 
socrares I wonder. 


pausanis Tell me, what is your little angel-demon whispering to you 
this afternoon? 


socraTes Let me se¢. Something very strange. For the first time since I 
have known him he’s whispering a warning about somebody 
else—not about me at all. 

pausanias A warning? 

SOCRATES Just a warning that somebody is in danger 


pausanias Not you? 


socrates Not me. 
PAUSANIAS Me? 


socrates Not you. 


pausanias (Looking round] Theodote? 
socrates No. 


pausanias Your wife? Your children? 
socrates No. 

pausanias Leon of Salamis? 
socrates No. 


pausanias I] can tell you something about Leon of Salamis. He's dead. 
Critias had him killed before he asked you to act as judge 
over him. 





socrates Is this true, Critias? 


cririas =| am not here to be questioned. 


PAUSANIAS It's true. 


socraTes This is most strange and disturbing. Critias, the warning | 
receive concerns you, and it's so definite and immediate that 
I feel like urging you to run—run until you can surround your- 
self with heavy-armed troops and ward off what seems to be 
coming. . - 


critias) = Thank you, I shall not run, and I am not especially enter- 
tained. We are here, or at least I came here, for a certain pur- 
pose, and my time is limited. You may have time to waste 
Philosophers and kings are taken care of by other people, but 
every moment of my day is carefully planned, and this visit 
was not even listed. The king wished me to be present and I 
am present, but the business must be dispatched or I must 
leave. 


socrates I am more and more puzzled by this, Critias, but truly you 
appear to be in danger here, and should leave quickly 


eritias You have talked yourself out of many tight corners, Socrates, 
but you will not slip out of this one. Come. 


pausantas I'd prefer a little more time— 


critias I know. You'd prefer to wait till he dies of old age, as he sug- 
gests. But patient though I am I’m not that patient. Come. 


[He stands at the door, inviting them out] 
pausanias You are ready? 
socrates As ready as I’m likely to be. 
pausanias Let's go then. 
socrates Shall I precede you? 


PAUSANIAS If you will. 


[socraTEs, PAUSANIAS, and then CRITIAS go out. SATYROS and 
his men follow as usual. THEODOTE rises and runs to the door, 
looking after them, then walks about the room; finally gets up 
courage to go to the inner door] 


tTHEODoTE Xantippe! Xantippe! 
xantipPE [At the doorway] What is it? 
tTHEODOTE May I come in with you? 
xantipre Why? 
THEODOTE They've all gone out together. I don’t want to be alone 
xantipre Where have they gone? 
THEopoTE I don’t know. 
[xanTIPPE goes to the outside door, looks out, then comes back] 


What are they doing? 


XANTIPPE They're walking away—the three of them—and Satyros is 
following with the executioners 


THEODOTE May I come in with you? 

xantipre Yes, come in. 
[She puts her arm around Theodote and the two women go to 
gether into the women's quarters, Theodote sobbing. The stage is 
empty and silent for a moment, then a man's cry is heard, quickly 
smothered. xawtiprE returns, followed by rneopote. They 
stand near the inner door; looking at the outer one but not ap 
proaching it) 

THEOpoTE What can we do now? 

xantipre Nothing. There’s never anything a woman can do. 


THEOpoTE Will they bring him back? 


xantippe I don’t know. There’s nothing a woman can do. You or I or 


any of us now I don’t care what he did. There was no- 
body like him. I don’t care if he did have his arms round you. 
He could do as he pleased, no matter what I said. There was 
nobody like him. 

tuEeopote Nobody. 


xantipre He’s probably lying in the open street. They leave them that 
way sometimes, the brutes. Will you help me carry him in? 


tHeopote Yes, Xantippe. You were his wife. He loved you. 

xantipPeE I don’t know who he loved, but let’s carry him in. 
{rHEopoTe throws her arms round Xantippe, who remains 
stolid) 
Come, Theodote ; we can cry afterward. 

tHeopote | S¢il/ crying] I'm such a fool! 

xantippe Well, who isn’t? We're all fools. 


THEopote He . . . he wasn't. 


xantipre I thought not at first. But he was. You weren't married to 
him. 


tTHEopoTE No. You'd know 
[She controls herself] 

xantipre Can we go now? 

THEOpoTE Yes. 
[They turn toward the outer door, their minds made up. At this 
moment PAUSANIAS comes in slowly and the women pause, look- 
ing at him. socrates enters, looking back out the door. Xantippe 
sees him with incredulous relief| 


xantipre You! Socrates! What has happened? 
ppe 


socrates | Bewildered] | don't know, my dear. The usual governmental 
inefficiency. They killed the wrong man 


xanTipre They killed-—-what man? 
socrates Critias. They killed Critias 
xantipre Critias dead? And you’re—not in danger? 


socrates No, Stupid here is my friend—so far, anyway. 

xantipre We were about to go out and carry you in, I and this scented 
doxy of yours! 
[She moves violently away from Theodote| 
That won't be necessary now! 

socrates No, I can walk. You don’t seem glad to see me. 

XANTIPPE I’m just so used to tricks I don’t know what to think. 

socraTtes Well, this was no trick. . . . I'm somewhat shaken. Critias 
did not make a handsome corpse. He didn’t expect to die 
and didn’t intend to. He . . . struggled. 


PAUSANIAS May I sit down? 


socrates Oh, forgive me! Please sit down. King Pausanias of Sparta; 
my wife, Xantippe. You know Theodote. 


xantipre He knows me too, I think. But if he knows any good of me 
that's more than I can say for him. 


pausantas Thank you, lady. I'll sit here. The truth is I had no intention 
of having him killed today but he forced my hand. 


socrates His death was not a mistake? 


pausants No, no, quite regular. A little hurried. In fact he was pretty 
green for plucking, and could have gathered in several large 
and luscious plutocrats in the next few days. 


tHEopote You did this to . . . to save . the plutocrats? 
pausanias No. No, sweetheart. 


socrates “Green for plucking,” you said. 
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pausanias Yes. Not ripe. Not fully ripe. Not half as rich as he would 
have been a week from now. 


socrates You intend to—profit by this assassination? 


pausanias The kings of Sparta have sunk pretty low. The ephors are 
everything now. My family needs a fortune, preferably in 
gold. The old Spartan iron money is falling into disuse and 
gold begins to circulate down there. I was counting on Critias 
to re-establish the family fortunes. He'll still bring me quite 
a chunk. Leon of Salamis alone was worth near half a million. 


socrates Which you will receive? 

pausanias Who else? 

socrates The families of the deceased men, I should think. 
pausawias Critias’ family? 

socrates No, the fa silies of the men Critias killed and robbed. 


pausanias I shall never understand democracy. Critias stole the money. 
I stole it from Critias and have it. Shall I try to give it back 
to the men Critias stole it from? How do I know who they 
stole it from? Or who they stole from? It's an endless chain. 
Much simpler to keep it. 


socrates Do you think that all money is stolen? 

pausanias How else would anybody get it? But before we go into that 
let me explain that the occupation is over and I am leaving 
Athens. Naturally I had to dispose of Critias before I went 

socrates Ah—you take the troops with you! 

pausanias I do. The occupation is over. 

socrates Now, we shall miss you, but this is not entirely bad news, you 


realize. We had been wondering if Sparta intended to police 
us indefinitely. 


pausanias My career is in Sparta, after all, and things are not going 
well for me down there in my absence. I have to get back 
quickly and begin to ge the holes in my political socks. 


The money will help a lot. I'll put somebody in my place here 
and pull out. Do you have any suggestions? 


socrates I do. Give us back our democracy. 


pausanias Your democracy? Well, hardly! Choose a man who can be 
trusted and I'll set him up in power before I leave 


socrates No man can be trusted. 

pausanias Well, you have to trust somebody! 

socrates Nobody can be trusted with power. 

pausantas What do you trust? 

socrates The citizens—the voters. 

pausaNnias Look—democracy is an ugly and disorderly form of govern 
ment. The people of a democracy have no respect for their 
superiors; they do what they please and say what they like 
and they actually charge a profit for supplying each other 
with the necessities of life! 

socrates Do you know a better kind of government? 

PAUSANIAS The one we have in Sparta. 

socrates I've never traveled. What is it like? 

pausantas Ah, there all men get the same wages and eat the same rations 
and—well, it’s like a great army, every man in it working for 


the common good. 


socrates That sounds perfect! 

PausANiAS It is perfect. All property is in common, you see, and no man 
attempts to get ahead of the others, because he can't—and 
there’s no unseemly scramble for wealth and honors such as 
you have here. 


socrates Then you've invented paradise. 
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pausanias I think we have. 

socrates Who governs this paradise? 

pausamtas The ephors and the kings and the generals. 

socraTes These men are not elected, not chosen by the people? 

pausawias No, we have a much better system. A small p of men 
take the whole burden of the government on t ves, 80 
that the average citizen never has to worry about it at all. 


socrates Why, this gets better and better. The governing class does 
the worrying for everybody? 


pausanias Yes, all of it. 
socrates But then it does all the burdensome thinking in every field? 
PausANtias Yes, true. 


socrates And the ordinary man’s thoughts are rationed out to him 
just like his clothes and food? 


PAUSANIAS Even so. 


socrates And the ephors and kings and generals are so conscientious 
and self-sacrificing that they live on the same plain rations 
that are given to the workmen and soldiers? 


PAUSANIAS They usually have some property. 
socrates Oh, they do not live on the same plain scale as the workmen? 


pausantas No. They deserve more and naturally they receive more than 
the commoners. 


they keep their places? Is there sometimes 

posse ces aarmaer +S spell naan hy 9, ted 
or power is concentrated unfairly in the hands of a few? 

pausantas It’s been known to happen. 

socrates It happens rather often? 

pausantas Rather often. 

socearas Then what you have is a governing class of freebooters and 
murderers, holding the population down by terror and strict 
controls? 


rausawias We don’t starve a man’s children because he has no money! 
That's brutal! 


socrates Murder is more merciful? 


pausanias Far more! It’s quick, neat, and practically painless. It’s the 
ideal death. Starvation, that’s slow torture! Inhuman! 


socrates Let us worry about that. Give us back our democracy! 


pausanias If I hadn’t worried about you a little you'd be lying out there 
in a ditch and Critias would still be walking around. 


socrates Was that why you plucked him green? 
PAUSANIAS It was. 

socraTes You lost money by murdering him too soon? 
pausanias A pot of it. 


socrates You're not consistent, O King! Why should you lose money to 
save my worthless neck? 


PAUSANIAS That's my weakness. I like a man, I like to keep him alive. 
xanTipPE [Going to Pausanias| You're only pretending you're a fool! 
PAUsANIvs Woman, do you want to ruin me? 
xanTipPe Anyway, I do know something good about you. 
pausantas Well, that’s possible. 

{satynos Jooks in at the door| 

God, what an ugly mug! What have you done with Critias? 


satyros Laid him in his house. 





SOCRATES: | rather like you Stupid You have the endearing 
qualities of the frankly criminal class 
. 


Pausanias And where's the money? 
satyros Aboard your trireme. 
pausaNnias How much? 


satyros We thought it was safer not to count it. It's loaded in the 
hold—in the original bags. A hundred and four of them, each 
marked “one talent.” 


pausanias Not what I hoped for, but it will do. And where are the 


occupation force 


satyros They've left the Acropolis. They're marching toward the 


ships. 


PAUSANIAS You may go. 

[satyros /eaves] 

One thing further I must tell you, Socrates. I make it my 
business to know what people are thinking. I have to. If 
Athens goes back to being a democracy you won't be safe 
here. You'll be tried on that same old charge they nailed up 
against you once before. And if it comes to a vote you could 
be found guilty. So choose some honest, stupid man, with no 
more brain than I have, and in he shall go as despot here. 
And choose a friend of yours. You may need protection. 


socrates I rather like you, Stupid. You have the endearing qualities of 
the frankly criminal class—but the courts are my protection. 


pausanias I'm quite serious about it. Let me put a friend of yours in 
here, and let him do a little quiet looting for you, for if any 
trouble comes up the first thing a man needs is money. 

socrates I've never needed money. 

PAUSANIAS Then you've never been in trouble 

xantipre We've always needed money. 


socrates Not stolen money 


xantipre I wouldn't mind how we got it! 


socrates Stupid’s notion of quiet looting is to send some quiet experts 
to the homes of the well to do, strangle the latter from behind 
without outcry and take over their money and property. 


pausantas I don’t mind what you think about me, you know. I’m just a 
stupid king, and it doesn’t matter what happens to me. But 
I'm concerned about you. Look, who was the greatest states 
man you ever had in Athens? 

socrates Pericles, probably 

pausanias And who was his teacher? 


socrates Did he have a teacher, O Monarch? 


pausanias You know, the one he studied philosophy and rhetoric and 
physics under 


socrates Anaxagoras? 


pausaNiaS That's it, Annex—what's-his-name. Now this Annex was a 
famous teacher and he charged for his lessons and he had the 
pees of the head of the state but he made one mistake. 

le said in public that the sun was not a god but a ball of 
fire—and what happened to him? 


xantipre He was exiled. Banished. By popular vote. 


pausanias Right. He had a choice between drinking hemlock and getting 
out, and he got out. And then there was another —agoras, 
not Annex—you must have known him. 


socrates Protagoras. Yes, I knew him 


pausanias What happened to him? 


THEODoTE He wrote a treatise on the gods, saying he didn’t know 
whether they existed or not, and he was exiled, and he should 


have been! 
PAUSANIAS By popular vote? 


xanTipPE He was tried before a jury of five hundred and found guilty of 
irreligion. 


PAUSANIAS You seem to think I’m pretty rough on the rich. Maybe I am, 
but Athens has been pretty rough on philosophers. I under 
stand that you too have said a few things about the gods 


socrates And this worries you! 

PAUSANIAS It worries me. 

socrates You choose the strangest things to worry about. I've spent 
my life talking. It’s possible that I've said a few things on 


nearly every subject 


PAUSANIAS What you said about the gods is remembered. It’s been 
repeated to me. 


socraTes I make my sacrifices in the temple daily. 
pausanias Believing what? 


socraTes Believing devoutly that no man knows where he came from 
or what he should do while here or where he is going, and that 
he should search without rest for the answers to these ques 
tions—in books and at the altars of the gods and in his own 
mind. 


pausanias It won't do. They'll have you up for it. 


socrates I hope they do have me up for it. Nothing could be healthier 
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than to bring the whole thing into the open, right out in the 
fred sunlight before every man in Athens, with every possi- 
dl 


harge leveled against me and full discussion of politics, 

gods, and men. 

pausanias They'll get you, like they got those two agorasses— 

socrates Not Athens, not my city of Athens! 

pausanias Well, I have to go. I'll have one of those bags of silver sent 
to your house. I won't miss it, and it'll make you rich the 
rest of your life— 

socrates Don’t send it. I don’t want it. 

xantipre Socrates! 

socrates If it comes here I'll give it to the poor. 


xantiere Where will you find anybody poorer than we are? 


PAUSANIAS We're always on the same side, aren't we, Xantippe? Well, 
farewell. 


(vHEopoTE fakes his arm and they turn toward the door. cRITOR 
uLus rushes in not seeing Pausanias] 


critos. Socrates! Critias has been killed! 
socrates We thought you had gone to Piraeus. 


criros. Yes—we were all going to join the rebellion against Critias, 


but the news caught up with us and they're all coming to” 


Athens! Critias is dead and the Spartans are retreating to 
their ships and there’s nobody between us and freedom except 
King Pausanias! He's hiding somewhere and we're going to 
find him and kill him! 


[CRITO, LAMPROCLES, ANYTAS, CRASSOS, LYCON, nd MELETOS 
enter behind Critobulus} 


Lamproc. Father! We've won! The revolution has won! We're going to 
search every house till we find Pausanias and kill him! Come 
in, come in! Groups of our army are searching the houses they 
know best! Come in! 


socrates Why, yes, come in, all of you, and greetings—but I think it 
won't be necessary to kill King Pausanias. 


There's the king! He’s here! 


[He whips out his dagger and leaps at Pausanias, who has 
drawn his sword. socrates stops Lycon} 


socrates Gently, Lycon. 

LYCON Do you defend him? Then this is for you! 
[He draws Sack his arm to strike but crassos catches it] 

crassos Father—would you kill Socrates? 

LYCON Yes, I would kill Socrates! 

socrates [Taking the dagger from Lycon’s hand| That also may be 
unnecessary, my dear Lycon. In fact, this entire revolution 
might be concluded without killing anybody. If we put our 
case to King Pausanias he could probably be persuaded to 
sheath his sword and re-establish Athenian democracy and go 
home. 

_ PAUSANIAS Do you still wish democracy re-established in Athens? 


socrates Of course I do! 


pausanias The old charge will be brought up against you. You will go on 
trial for your life. 


socrates Then I shall be tried in open court, Pausanias. It’s our way of 
achieving justice under our peculiar system. 


PAUSANIAS In my opinion you are unlikely to receive justice. 
socrates I shall accept whatever verdict the jury reaches. 


pausanias Very well! Don’t say I didn’t warn you! 
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[He turns to the crowd) 
So you think you have a revolution here? You're welcome to 
it! You're welcome to this pesthole and your methods of 
running it. Put up your blades and I'll cover mine. Onc, two, 
three. 

@ [Nobody moves) 
Listen, I'll count three again, and this time if you don’t put 
away those knives some people are going to die here—and I 
won't be the first. One, two, three. 
[Swords and daggers are sheathed ,imultancously} 
It’s a pleasure. Never fight unless you have to. 


socrates Now I suggest that we form a guard of honor and conduct 
the king to the Senate, where he will formally surrender 
possession of the city into the hands of its citizens. 

anytas A guard of honor? He’s our prisoner. 

MELETOs He's our prisoner and he’s under guard! 

socraTes It's hard to tell the difference between a police guard and 
guard of honor. But let’s escort him. Otherwise some hothead 
might murder him before he goes through the ceremony. 

CRITO That's very true. We'll form an escort. Lead the way, Meletos. 
[The men go out, escorting the king. xantipre looks at Theodote] 

xanTipre Are you going south with the king? 

THEODOTE He’s forgotten about ine. 
[She sits} 

xantipre We're both forgotten. 

THEODOTE You're a wife. Yours will come back. 


xantipPE Out of habit, perhaps. 


[She sits] 


THEODOTE It’s better than trying to be seductive every day. I don’t feel 
seductive every day. : 


xanTipPE Theodote? 
tHEopoTE Yes, Xantippe. 


XANTIPPE Sometimes when I’m near you I smell one perfume, sometimes 
another, and sometimes a mingling of perfumes. Why is that? 


TuEODoTE I use more than one. In different places. 


xanTipPe Does it—do men .. . like it? 


THEODOTE They're ma/i about perfumes. They go sniffing and snuffing 
and hunting and getting more and more excited till . . . 


[She pauses} 

xantipre What kinds do you use? You don’t mind telling me? 

THEODOTE Of course not. Palm oil on the face and breast, marjoram on 
the eyebrows and hair, oil of thyme on the ears and knees, 
mint on the arms, myrrh on the legs and feet. And on the 
thighs— 

xantippe Yes? 


THEOpoTE I have my own preparation for the thighs. I could lend you 


some. 

xanTipreE What was there between you and Socrates? 

THEopoTEe Not much. Something. Long ago. But it was Alcibiades | 
loved. And he's dead. . . . Sometimes I like to see Socrates 
because he was Alcibiades’ friend. Do you mind? 

xantipre No. Marjoram on the hair, thyme on the throat and knees? 

THEODoTE Yes. 


xantipre Am I a fool to be in love when I'm old? 


THeopote What better is there to do, old or young? 





XANTIPPE 


SCENE: 


Yes. 
[She looks out the door| 
What better? 


CURTAIN 


Act Two 


SCENE I 


The house of Socrates a few days or weeks later. Socrates, 


Xantippe, Lamprocies, and Phoenix are seated at the breakfast table. Lysis 
runs in to join them. 


XANTIPPE 


Lysis 


LAMPROC. 
XANTIPPE 
LAMPROC. 


Lysis 


LAMPROC. 


Lysis 
PHOENIX 
XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


SOCRATES 


PHOENIX 
Lysis 


LAMPROC. 


I'm sorry I'm late! We were running races and—oh! 
[He leaps up, combing his fingers through his hair] 
What is it now? 


I came through the bushes and I must have got some kind of 
bug in my hair. There it is—-on the table. 


It looks like a tick. Shall I kill it? 

Not on the table, please! 

Well, don’t let it get away. It does look like a tick. 
I'm watching it. It can’t get away. 

[The boys follow its progress across the table, fascinated) 
It's got a small head. 


[He touches it] 
And a hard shell. 


It could be just a plain harmless little beetle. 


Shall I crunch him? 
No! Not on the table! 


Why don't we give him a fair trial? If he’s a tick, kill him. 
If he's a plain harmless little beetle let him off. That's the 


Athenian way. 
I wish you wouldn’t-joke about trials. 


Why not, Xantippe? A fair trial for the accused is the heart 
of our political system. A man isn’t guilty till he’s found 
guilty. And neither is a bug. 


But why must they try you now? There's plenty to do just 
to re-establish the democracy and clean up after the way 


things were under the Thirty! Why don’t they just do that? 


I don’t know, Xantippe, but I do know that history doesn’t 
come at us the way it should. It comes at us any old way, 
higgledy-piggledy, and every day when you look at it it looks 
like a mess. The next day a new mess is poured on top of 
the old mess, and nothing is ever cleaned up. The whole 
thing stratifies and petrifies down below, so underneath it's 
a petrified mess and on top it’s a fresh mess and it goes on 
that way forever. 


I maintain that this is not a six-legged fellow at all, but 
an eight-legger! Ticks have eight legs and no wings! It's a 
tick! 


I maintain that he’s a warmhearted and gentle little beetle, 
with six legs and nothing to bite with! 


It's a six-legger! I counted them! 
Innocent! Not a tick! 


All right, I don’t accuse it of being a tick! I accuse it of being 
a female Athenian under thirty and guilty of violating the 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


PHOENIX 


XANTIPPE 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC. 


POCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 


XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 
XANTIPPE 
THEODOTE 
XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 


XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 


XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 


XANTIPPE 
THEODOTE 
LAMPROC. 


THEODOTE 


sumptuary law governing the rules of dress! It is not wearing 
its chiton in such fashion as to expose one leg as far as the 


thigh. 
[The boys lean over to examine the bug closely) 


Is there truly such a law? 


There is. There have been too many unmarried girls and too 
many bachelors since the war ended. Maybe they couldn't 
afford marriage, or thought they couldn't. So three days 
ago this statute became effective, and every girl on the street 
slips along with one leg twinkling. 

Oh, oh. It’s gone. 

[They look for the bug unsuccessfully] 


It wasn't guilty anyway. It was showing all six legs. Up to 
its bottom. 


Is there no law against showing too much? 


Yes, there is, but that’s an old law. Nobody bothers about 
that. It’s this new law that’s causing all the excitement. 


What kind of excitement ? 


Oh, soldiers whistling and calling out after girls, and girls 
pulling at their clothes and blushing and hurrying by. 


Here’s somebody who can tell us about it. Come in, Theodote. 
What's the mood of the streets? 


[THEODOTE enters] 


Greetings! Greetings to the table and the house! You should 
see the streets! Perhaps the girls were a little bashful at first, 
but today you should see them! Every vendable maid in 
Athens is being walked up and down by her mother, her best 
leg foremost. Those with good legs show a good deal, those 
with so-so legs show a misleading trace, those with bad legs 
have found ways of draping the material so that a man might 
think if she brings a little money these legs are not so bad. 


And the men? 

Oh, the men walk up and down and gape as if such wonders 
had never been seen! Girls are going like hot cakes. There 
have never been so many troths plighted in a morning since 
legs were first invented. 


This has destroyed your business, no doubt? 
Oh, no—licit and illicit business have improved together! 


Theodote! 

Yes, my dear Xantippe. 

You too are wearing this open dress prescribed by law. 
Of course. 

[She exhibits her drapery) 

But the law applies to maids under thirty! 


Every single woman is a maiden, naturally. And what woman 
is over thirty? 


Then you're the first I've known. But I’m not here to talk 
about this. King Pausanias is coming to Athens. 


For the trial? 

No, he’s coming to see me. 

The king of Sparta? 

I know it's incredible, but listen. This morning a messenger 
arrived at my house and asked for Theodote. I said that I 


was Theodote. He said that he brought a message for me from 
the king of Sparta. I asked to see it and he said that the king 
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XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


THEODOTE 


LYSIS 


THEODOTE 


XANTIPPE 


THEODOTE 
XANTIPPE 
SOCRATES 
XANTIPPE 
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XANTIPPE 
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XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 
SOCRATES 
XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


of Sparta did not write. He then delivered himself thus: 
“The king sends greetings to Theodote and wishes her to 
know that the rations of Sparta are tasteless after the viands 
of Athens. The king’ will see Theodote soon and she will 
prepare herself for a journey.” End quote. 


You're to return to Sparta with him! 


It can mean nothing else. 


Does this happen to kings, too? 


Oh, when the bright stroke falls it can blind kings like the 
rest of us. But we shall have a friend at court. 


While I’m there. I don’t expect it to last forever. He has a 
wife for official purposes. I’m a half-breed and strictly 
unofficial. 


Will you live in a palace? 


Some part of a palace, 1 suppose. Or maybe one wing of a 
palace. 


And will you have servants? 


Countless servants. All Lacedemon will rush to help me into 
my chariot. There will be great bronze mirrors and barrels 
of oil and hogsheads of beauty creams. 


You're to be the companion of a king and have everything. 
[She Boks round her room] 
I hate you. 


You shall have your old Silenus all to yourself. 

I've never had anything. I hate you. 

Why, Xantippe, do you envy Theodote? 

Yes, I do! 

But what have we ever needed that we haven't had? 
Riches! Great riches! 


My dear wife, you're speaking out in quite a new way. What 
would we want with great riches? 


All right, I'll speak out in a new way, and for once I'll say 
what I think! Everybody goes around praising temperance 
and moderation and poverty and all that nonsense! You go 
around praising them—you most of all! And nobody wants 
them—nobody! What people want is luxuries, and loads of 
money, and loads of everything, and people waiting on them 
—and that’s what I want! You're always looking for the 
honest truth and there it is! People don’t want to be poor. 
They want to have everything, and so do I' 


Of course; not everybody can have everything. 

Of course not! Let them do without. I've done without long 
enough! Let other people try it. How many do you know that 
aren't trying to get rich or stay rich or climb out of the 
hole they're in? I only know one, and that’s you! One man 
in all the world! And, God help me, it just happens to be my 
priceless luck to be married to that one man. 

You say it well, Xantippe. I have never heard such a clear 
and passionate statement of the position. The only trouble 
is that you don't mean it. . . . 

Don't mean it? 

If you had Theodote’s chance you wouldn’t take it. 

When offered servants and a palace? 

You would think the matter over for a few days and in the 
end you would decide to remain here and eke out an existence 
on the same three obols a day— 


That's what you would do! 


Think how we'd waste those three obols if you weren’t here. 
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[A bit shaken] The spending of the money I'd turn over to 
Lysis. He has some sense— 


And so far you haven't received any offers. 
‘True. And I won't. 

We have visitors. 

(He goes to usher in Phaedo and Crito| 


Crito! Phaedo! Come in. We are discussing the advantages 
of wealth over poverty. 


Poverty wins, of course. 


We lIcoked for you at the banker’s tables, but you weren't 
there, so— 


We wanted to talk over some preparations for the trial— 
nothing difficult—just things that have to be done. 


And since it’s not far off—the trial, 1 mean—they should 
be seen to while there’s time. 


Boys, we're in the way. 

No, you're not, Xantippe. It’s usual in trials that involve 
the death penalty that the wife and children of the defendant 
appear with him and ask for clemency. We must arrange 
where you will stand and when you will approach the judges’ 
seats. 

I’m not needed here, I think. 

No, only the family. 


I'll join the parade of calves and men. 


[She goes out] 


Are we to go to the trial? 


It looks that way. 


Since there are no places reserved it occurred to us that we 
two could go early and take Xantippe and the boys with us. 
And there’d be some prearranged signal for them to come 
forward. Would this suit you, Xantippe? 


Whatever you say. 


The trial’s to begin in the morning and it may last some time, 
so we'll bring something to eat and drink. 


I'll get the boys ready early. We'll have to wear what we 
have on. There’s nothing else. 


All the better. It’s well to give the impression that you are 
not well to do. 


We ean give that impression. 

It’s usuai, even, to borrow tattered cloaks for the whole 
family and rehearse a scene of weeping which you will play 
out at the trial—before the magistrates and the jurors, 

This we can’t do, Crito. 

Have you ever attended a se-ious trial where it was not done? 


No. 


When you come into a court you have to do what is cus- 
tomary. Otherwise the court and the jury feel that you are 
not paying them due respect, and they resent it. 


If it were customary to bribe the jurors would you expect mc 
to do that, too? 


Socrates, if bribery were customary you would have to do 
that, too. Luckily you're spared that. 


There's one other matter that has to be attended to, and 


that’s the preparation of the defense. There’s a rhetorician, 
Zephyros, who has conducted thirty-four cases before the 
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t court in the past two years and has not lost one case. 
Now, we don’t want anything to go wrong, Socrates. It's so 
easy to make a legal slip and deliver yourself over to your 
enemies. Let us bring Zephyros into this, at least for con- 
sultation. He'd be willing to do that for you 


If we need the children we'll call you, Xantippe. 
Yes. 
[xantiprE and the three boys go out] 


Phaedo, Crito, we have attended many trials together where 
we listened to prepared speeches—read by the defendant but 
written by a rhetorician—and we have watched the weeping 
of families, too, rehearsed and staged to move the hearts of 
the jurors. In most cases the men were acquitted when these 
things were well carried out. But unless I'm mistaken there's 
always some sly perversion of the truth in a professional 
defense, even if it were not a slight misrepresentation, though 
accepted, that one man should write words for another. And 
when it comes to the public grieving of the accused man’s 
family, that’s really an attempt to corrupt the court. For 
the jurors should judge him according to the evidence and 
with no thought of his family. 


But the vote may go against you if you fail to make these 
traditional gestures. 


Would you think better of me or worse of me if I allowed 
Xantippe and my sons to wail for me on a public platform? 


It’s the jury I'm worried about, not me. 

But it’s you I'm worried about, not the jury—you and 
Phaedo and the rest of my friends—and myself. Would my 
friends and I think better of me or worse for these tricks? 
Answer truthfully. 

Not better. And still I think you should use them. 

Not better 


worse. And that answers you. 


But this trial is serious, Socrates. 


SOCRATES: Make me content with what I have but not self-satisfied 
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What could be more serious than how well my friends think 
of me? Nothing, I should say 


When you speak in public you probe into things—and that's 
exactly what Anytas and the others accuse you of—and 
you're very likely to give a demonstration that will convince 
the jury of your guilt. 


[xanTIPPE comes to the inner door and listens) 


You see, Crito, I am acensed of being the kind of man who 
corrupts and falsifies and distorts and destroys. Now if I 
am that kind of man I should be put out of the way. But how 
can the jury tell what kind of man I am if I go before them 
speaking words that are not mine and hiding behind a crying 
wife and children? Do you think they are likely to think me 
guilty if they sec me as 1 am? 


Not likely to think you guilty, but likely to find you guilty. 
And I myself, Socrates, am not sure why you refuse to take 
advantage of these devices all men use. You're involved here 
in a matter of life and death. Isn’t it a little pretentious of 
you to say: “I'll do it my own way and they'll have to take 
me as I am”? 


Pretentious? Now what does it pretend to? There are some 
customs in our courts which make me uncomfortable when 
other men use them. If I tried to use them they'd make me so 
uncomfortable that I couldn't go on. I just don’t want to be 
uncomfortable. 


There are things even less comfortable. 


Are there? Maybe we're not being quite honest . . . on 
either side. You're concerned about me, and I’m grateful for 
that, and you're trying to save me from my own bullheaded 
ness—but it can’t be done. It can’t be done because I look 
forward to this trial as an athlete looks forward to the race 
he has longed for, as a wrestler looks forward to the bout for 
which all his life has been a training. All my life I've been 
accused of things and I've never been able to answer back. 
Day after tomorrow is my day! Let another man write the 
words I’m to say? Never! It's my day! And I go toward it 
with a very light heart, Crito. I don’t know why Anytas and 
Meletos insist on pressing that old indictment against me, but 
whatever their motives they couldn’t have pleased me more 


You will speak extempore, as you always speak? 

Offhand, as always 

And you expect to succeed? 

Mind you, I know, at my age, how dusty success is. And yet 
there's a kind of dew on it, too. The morning of the trial 
will have dew over it—and | shall walk through it and reve 
in it. Don't be angry with me 

No, but I must go 

And I must 

And I see that you must do it your own way. 

No question. But I do thank you. Remain my friends. 

No question of that 

‘None. And we'll see you? 

I'd go with you only there was something I wanted to do at 
home first. 


[He looks round him) 
I'll remember it in a moment 


At the market, then 


At the market. 

[cr1To and PHAEDO go out. socRATES follows them to the door, 
then turns and looks about, trying to remember. His eye fails 
on Xantippe| 


Yes, of course. That's what it was. 


I wanted to tell you—I think you're wrong—I think one 
might just as well give up and have things like the rest of 
the world. But that doesn’t mean I don’t love you. I do. 
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Every once in a while I go a little mad on the subject of 
wanting things—because I've never had them, and I've 
always worked, and . . . 


In all history there's never been a husband so trying to the 
nerves of a wife. 


In all history there’s never been a wife so violent and dis 
agreeable. Of course, I’ve had good reason most of the time. 


I think you have. 

But— 

Yes? 

Don't hate me. 

Whatever gave you that idea? 


Do you know that it’s—it’s a long time since you've put 
your arms round me? 

Is it? 

Yes. 

I remember that when I was young I worked something out 
in my mind . . . about people in love. It seemed to me that 
people making love were always getting into ridiculous posi- 
tions—and yet they did get into them, and they didn’t mind 
it—and the reason was that when you're young you have 
violent passions, and you also have the excuse that the whole 
ridiculous business is necessary because without it there'd be 
no children. But when you get old . . . your passions—you 
have them but they’re not so violent—and you don’t have 


that excuse of possible children. Maybe this gets in my way 
a little. 


It gets in my way, too. 
So—what do we do? 


When I go to the trial I want to watch you and remember 
that you love me a little. 


You can do that easily, Xantippe. Our sons will sit with you. 
Would you, before the trial, lie with your head in my lap the 
way you did long ago—and I'll sit and look into the distance 
and think of what it was all like then? 

Yes. Of course it’s morning. 


Tonight will do as well. 


But why not in the morning? Sometimes it’s good to break 
precedents 


I have work to do. 


Well, so have I, but sit and let’s try how it is. 

[She sits. He lies with his head in her lap. She looks into the 
distance and strokes his hatr| 

By the dog, I almost feel young! When did you take to wear- 
ing perfumes? 


Only lately. Do you like it? 

Yes, I rather like it. Do you know what I have a mind to do? 
No. 

I have a mind to say a prayer. 


You used to say a prayer to the god Pan when you lay thus 
long ago. 


Will the children come back? 


No, I saw to that. 


Beloved Pan, and all you other gods who haunt this city, 
give me beauty in the inward soul, for outward beauty I’m 
not likely to have. May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy 
and those who need least to be most like the gods. 
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PHAEDO: This trial is serious. 


xANTIPPE It's the same old prayer. 

socrates [Continuing] Make me content with what I have but not 
self-satisfied. Let me give more than I get, love more than I 
hate, and think more of living than of having lived. . . . 
Anything more? This prayer, I think, is enough for me. 


[She continues to stroke his hair, looking into the distance) 


END OF SCENE 


Act Two 


SCENE 2 


SCENE: We are in the middle of the trial. The audience in the theater 
is now the jury of five hundred and Anytas is concluding his speech to them. 
On the stage @ magistrate sits listening, ready to make rulings. Socrates 
sitt near him, and, on the other side, Meletos. Xantippe and the three sons 
are near the judge but not among the speakers. Theodote and King Pausanias 
are seen, but not part of the trial itself. Crito and Phaedo are somewhere 
visible. 


We have accused Socrates un three counts. First, he teaches a 
new religion, with gods of his own devising, and casts out the 
old gods of Greece from his atheistic temple. For the truth is 
that he believes in no gods at all, and has no belief, and is 
not even sure that the earth is here and men are walking on 
it. Second, he corrupts the young men of our city by cynically 
questioning all the precepts and patterns of conduct by which 
we have lived since the time of Solon. Third, by some fatality 
which cannot be chance, all the greatest enemies of Athens, 
those who have done her the most damage by means of trea- 
son, ill counsel, and demagoguery, have been his pupils and 
friends. He has taken no part in our politics but they have. 
We are a beggar city now, disarmed, punished by the gods 
for disbelief, disbelief that had its origin in, and spread out 





from, the brain of one man. We ask for the death of this man. 

. . As you know, he has the right to question us on all these 
points during the trial, and no doubt he will, for questioning 
is what he likes best. Of all the orators of our time he is the 
trickiest and most persuasive. Beware of him. Don't let him 
trick you or make the worse appear the better cause, for that 
is his vocation and he has done it all too well. He does it so 
well, and has done it so well for forty years, that he has 
dragged our city down with him into the compost heap of his 
own thought. We leave the verdict to you. 


(He sits} 


Sorrates will now speak in his own defense. 


[Rising, taking his place| Men of Athens, if Anytas wished to 
be believed he should never have said that I'm an orator, for 
you'll soon discover that I'm not. I'm afraid you'll hear from 
me only the first plain words that come to hand. I'm not used 
to speaking from a platform and I've never before been in. a 
lawsuit. I'm a stranger to the language of this place. I shall 
have to speak as I have always spoken in the streets. 

Now I am accused of ruining Athens, and those who accuse 
me ask that I be put to death. They may be right, but let 
me tell you how I became the kind of fellow I am. My father 
was a sculptor— no, he was a stonecutter, and I cook the 
same trade and I was a stonecutter. There are some marbles 
in the sanctuary of the Parthenon that I remember working 
on. But I had what was known as a shrewd wit—a workman's 
wit—and it was my habit to talk while I chiseled the stone. I 
talked and cracked about politics and public affairs and 
statesmen and kept the whole workroom in good humor. After 
a while people began to drift into the factory to listen to me, 
and the crowds around my bench were large enough to be 
come a nuisance. The day arrived when I had to stop talking 
or quit work, and so I moved my Conversations into the street 
By this time I was nearly forty years of age, and married, and 
my wife brought me a bit of money—not a fortune, three 
obols a day—and talking to the men in the streets became my 
work. And what did I talk about? Well, I’m afraid I was just 
a joker at first, because it amused people, but I sometimes 
joked about important men and questions, as we all do—and 
it happened after a while that I met some of these important 
men. Now I was only an irresponsible ignoramus, but | 
began to find that I knew as much about many things as the 
important people did. And I began to quest 
stick needles in them—and sometimes I showed them up 
as ignoramuses—and they were angry. And I invented:a sort 
of question- and-answer game for gett ng pe ple into corners, 
and my following grew larger, because there's n thing people 
like better than seeing public men confused and unable to 
answer. I was just as unable to answer as they were, but I 
was asking the questions, not answering them, and so I 
acquired a sp oi for wisdom which I didn’t deserve and 
don’t deserve now. - The next thing that happened, 
though, seemed to me very serious. A friend of mine, now 
dead, a man well known to many of you, named Chairephon, 
went to Delphi and had the audacity to ask the oracle if 
there were any wiser man than Socrates. And the priestess 
answered no. This was heard by many citizens and when the 
news came to me I was stunned, for I had never pretended 
to wisdom and still don’t. Yet I couldn't help taking the 
matter seriously and I asked myself, “What can the god 
mean?” For a long while I was at a loss, but then I decided 
to continue my question-and-answer game, testing every 
man I met till I found somebody wiser than myself. And that 
search has gone on from that day to this, making me many 
enemies, no doubt, among those who were stumped by my 
questions, and getting me just about nowhere. I have not 
found one man who knows what holiness is, or wisdom, or 
courage or loyalty or faith. And I still don’t know. I have 
put in a lifetime of Herculean labor to prove the god wrong, 
and I have not proved him either wrong or right. 


ym them and 


Do you deny that you questioned the existence of the gods? 


Let us be orderly, Meletos! 


[To the judge| This 1 can answer now, sir. Meletos, I am 
nearly seventy years old In the course of the last thirty or 
forty years I have asked questions on nearly every subject. 
By the dog, I have not spared anything or anybody, myself 
included, and if matters of religion ever came up for discus- 
sion I pursued my usual course. It has been my fixed principle 
that the uncovering of truth could do no harm. I have be- 
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lieved that questioning could injure only what is false among 
workmen, businessmen, Sophists, statesmen or gods. The air 
of a democracy is only healthy when inquiry bites constantly 
at the heels of every proposal and every project, even at the 
foundations of our way of life. 


You have bitten into them and you have destroyed them! 
May I ask you a question, Meletos¢ 

No. 

Will the magistrate instruct Meletns to answer? 


You must answer him, Meletos. 

Very well 

Do you believe the truth can do harm? 

No. 

Do you believe free discussion can do harm? 
No. 

Then you would oppose censorship? 

I would. 


But I am a citizen of Athens. Would you impose censorship 
on me? 


I would. On you alone 


But if there were another man like me you would apply it to 
him? 


Yes, | would! 


And if there were twenty like us you would apply it to all 
twenty? 


Yes, | would! 


And if I had pupils who spoke like me you would apply it to 
them? 


Yes! 


Do you put any limit on the number you would censor if they 
agreed with me? 


No! 


But a moment ago you said you would oppose censorship, 
and now you say you would enforce it! 


I would enforce censorship on people like you! 
What kind of people would that be, Meletos? 


People who don’t believe in the gods! You don’t believe in 
them. You've sometimes been heard praying or sacrificing to 
demigods or to the god Pan or to your own private demon, 
but the central gods of Athens you never mention! 


But I do believe in demigods? 

You've been heard praying to them! 

Meletos, it is known that mules are the offspring of horses 
and asses. Could a man believe in mules without believing 


that horses and asses exist? 


Hardly. 


It is also known that demigods are the offspring of gods and 
mortals. Coyld a man believe in demigods without believing 
that the gods exist? 


There! You hear it! You all hear it! He compares the mating 
of gods and mortals to the mating of horses and donkeys. 
And he compares demigods to mules! 


Do you see no similarity, Anytas? 
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I see an impious man before me, and that's what we came to 
prove. 


Tell me, Anytas, do the words in our language have definite 
meanings, or do the meanings shift about? 


They have definite meanings, you will find! 
Do you know the meanings of our words? 
I do! 


Of all our words? 
I think so. 


What a fortunate man! Here I have been trying all these 
years to find the meaning of three or four, and they con 
stantly elude me. But then you know the meaning of the 
words in the indictment you have signed against me? 


I do, indeed. 


What is the meaning of the word impious? 


(To the judge\ Must we go through this rigmarole? 


You must answer. It is the law 


Impious means not serving the gods, not believing in them 


And what does pious mean 
opposite of impious? 


pious, I believe, being the 
It means serving the gods and believing in them. 

Does it mean both these things? 

It means both these things! 


[He turns away in disgust) 


Please follow me closely, Anytas, and don’t despise these 
questions, for they truly have a reason. If to be pious is both 
to believe in the gods and to serve them, is it possible for 
ong man to believe in the gods but not serve them and for 
another man to serve them without believing in them? 


This is an asinine question! 
But is it possible? 
It is possible, yes. 


Now if one man served the gods without knowing much about 
them, while another man knew them very well but failed to 
serve them, which would deserve punishment? 


Must I answer this silliness, too? 
Yes. 
Is not he who serves the gods the more righteous man? 


Perhaps 


Not perhaps, Anytas. What is your honest opinion? One 
believes in the gods but does not serve them, the other has 
some doubts but serves them. Which should be punished. 


[4 pause] 


He who believes in the gods but does not serve them is the 
guilty man! 


Thank you, Meletos. And he is the more guilty, is he not, 


because he has great faith in them and still does not do their 
bidding? 


He is. 
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But now a difficulty arises. Has anvone among us been told 
face to face by the gods what they wish him to do? 


No. 


And the rules for living laid down by the gods are rather 
general, are they not, so that a man must consider them 
carefully and weigh them well before he can be sure that his 
actions are such as the gods would approve? 

(Meletos is silent\ 

You don’t agree? 


No. 


But you considered carefully before you brought this action 
against me? 


Yes. 


Did you consult an oracle or receive any sign from the gods? 
Any of you three. 


No. 
[There is @ pause. socrates looks round, steps forward] 


Men of Athens, I am a man of doubt, as my accusers have 
said. All my wisdom is in knowing how little I know. None of 
my questions has been answered, none of the definitions I 
sought has been found. We live our lives, it seems to me, in 
such mystery and darkness that I was quick to take the one 
hint I thought might have come my way from a god, the 
answer made by the Delphic Apollo to a question about 
myself. Since that answer I have continued to seek, sometimes 
gaily, sometimes ironically, but always seriously, for some- 
body wiser than I am. Perhaps I was wrong, but this is the 
closest I have ever come to hearing a mandate from any god, 
and I wished to do as the god directed. You see before you 
then, a man who is not sure of his faith but has tried hard to 
serve Apollo, and in his accusers you see men of complete 
faith who have not heard even a hint as to whether they are 
serving the gods or only themselves. By Meletos’ own ad- 
mission these men are more guilty than I. 


But not by my admission! 


And not by mine! 


Yes, you did admit it, you addlehead, and I warned you to be 
quiet— 


Oh, you warned me! 
Gentlemen, you will address the jury and not each other. 


Yes, gentlemen. I would not wish you to lose this case un- 
fairly, and if you squabble among yourselves— 


Then answer this one fair question. Do you believe in the 


gods? 


Of course I do, Anytas. 


In all of them, or only some? 
In all of them, and many more than you do. 


Gods of your own, no doubt? 


No, no, gods of your own, Anytas. I believe in every god you 
have in mind, and in the gods as they seem in the mind of 
Meletos, and in the gods as Homer imagined them— 


Are not these the same gods? 
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Are not these the same gods? 
Is your mind exactly like the mind of Meletos? 
No, thank Zeus, it is not! 


Then the gods he conceives will be everywhere a little differ- 
ent from the gods of your thinking— 


I am not asking about the gods that are in anybody's mind. 
I am asking about the gods as they are on Mount Olympos! 


From whom did you learn about the gods on Olympos? 
From Homer, atheist! 
And from wham did Homer learn about them? 


From whom— Men of Athens, you hear him! He asks where 
Homer learned about the gods! 


But that’s a very natural question, friend Anytas. Homer 
was a poet, and he wrote gloriously, as only a great poet can 
write. But were not the gods he wrote about the gods as he 
imagined them? And when he heard about them from others 
were they not somewhat different? Does not a great poet 
transmute what comes to him as bare fact and shadowy 
legend into a coherent and moving story? 


Do you believe the gods of Olympos to be sure and solid and 
real? 


As sure and solid and real as anything in this world! 
[Anytas pauses. MELETOS leaps up, speaks to Anytas) 


And that stops you, I think! (To Socrates] Only how sure and 
real is this world? 


Yes, how sure is it, Meletos? How sure are you that you are 
there questioning me? How sure are you that I am here reply- 
ing? I have often wondered. I think the gods are just as real 
as we are, Meletos. Isn't that real enough? 


Answer me! I ask it again. How real is this world? 


Of different degrees of reality, Meletos. Sometimes it seems 
to me that the gods in the pages of Homer are vividly alive, 
and that by comparison they are shadowy and indistinct on 
Mount Olympos. Sometimes it seems to me that your figure 
and mine, speaking here, are shadowy and indistinct, and 
will be quickly forgotten, while the scene of this trial, remem- 
bered and written down, say by young Plato there, who is 
always writing things down, may come vividly alive and 
remain so for a long time. Which then would be the more 
real, Meletos, the vivid scene written down or the shadowy 
one that actually takes place and then drifts away from men’s 
minds and is lost? 


[Socrates phuses. Meletos pauses] 


[To Meletos| And now I hope you're satisfied, now that he's 
sunk us all together in this bog of reality and unreality— 


You didn’t do so well with him, either! 

Why must you leap in and interrupt? 

It's the business of the young to interrupt their elders, 
Anytas. You and I are not so young any more, and we must 
expect to be interrupted from now,on. 

[ANYTAS and MELETOS start to walk away in opposite directions. 
LYCON comes forward) 

Who will continue with the prosecution ? 

I will, if Meletos will be quiet! 

I will, if Anytas can hold his tongue! 

It’s better to say nothing than for you to talk! 


Then we say nothing! 


Lycon, will you continue? 
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T had hoped to remain in the background, sir, but now I have 
no choice. Citizens of Athens, you see what happens when* 
you deal with this jester on his own terms. I shall not fall into 
that error. I have one plain point to make. Since the begin 
ning of the Peloponnesian War our city has been Jed by the 
pupils of Socrates. Alcibiades was the evil spirit of Athens for 
twenty years, guiding us from one calamity to another. 
Socrates was his teacher! Charmides led the rebellion that 
overthrew our democracy and set up the unscrupulous 
Thirty. Socrates was his teacher! Critias completed the wreck 
of Athens which the other two had begun. Socrates was his 
teacher! Socrates taught all three a devilish ingenuity in 
logic which worked on men like a magic and led them to 
destroy themselves. These three were his chief followers, but 
there has been a whole rabble of others, the worst men of 
three generations, a volcano of corrupting fire and ash and 
lava, destroying our lives, our state, and our beliefs. And here 
he stands still—this monster who has let loose all these evils 
on us! Here he stands, in his hypocritical poverty, playing 
with words, pretending that he meant only good. He has 
brought death to so many of our young warriors that the 
cemeteries of our city have doubled in size in his lifetime. And 
he meant well! Oh, my brothers! Oh, the dead children of the 
long war—this man meant well! 


Does it escape you, Lycon, that you have not shown a con- 
nection between my words and these disasters? 


Yet there is a connection, Socrates! There is a connection, 
citizens. [To Socrates} This little question-and-answer game 
which you play at the bidding of Apollo, this game is not so 
harmless as you pretend. It's a murderous weapon, this little 
game! You point it at patriotism and it degenerates into 
treason. You point it at a soldier and he begins to wonder 
why he should fight for his country. You turn it on morals 
and the robber begins to look like the honest man. You turn 
it on the gods and suddenly the gods are puppets that some 
fool imagined and set up long since on a barren mountain. 
Your little game shakes all belief, makes the young men 
question everything there is, and there are some matters a 
nation must not question if it is to continue. It must not 
question its virtues, its standards, its religion! If any city 
questions these things it will wither away—its statesmen will 
sell out, its warriors will break and run, its s will cease 
to sing, its women will turn toward the men dena! nation 
who still have faith in themselves! This is why your followers 
have betrayed us . . . because you taught them corruption! 


>. 
Is it corruption to examine into the conditions of life? 


If you examine the beliefs by which men live you kill those 
beliefs, and corruption follows 


Should not beliefs die that will not stand examination? 


No! No belief will bear examination! Life will not bear it. 
A tree cannot live if you look at its roots. 


This would be a very convenient rule for a tyrant or a dicta- 
tor who did not wish to be examined, of course. 


But it’s true—and you know it’s true! You taught your 
followers to believe in nothing, and you taught them the 
sleight of hand by which they could lead others astray—and 
you did this without fee—did it for sheer love of deviltry 
and evil. 


Oh, come now, Lycon— 


I say you did! For pure love of evil, of destruction, of tearing 
down! Out of hatred for Athens and its people and ways. 


[Angry for the first time) You lie! I love Athens—and have 
always loved Athens— 


Then why do you injure her? 


[To the magistrate] Forgive me, sir! One should not grow 
angry in a court, and I have not been angry before, but when 
I hear it said that I have not loved Athens I cannot answer 
calmly! [To Lycon] And the thing I have loved most about 
my city is its freedom, its willingness to look at all the evi- 
dence there is and live in the same world with it. 


Even if the evidence destroys it? 
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socrates The evidence will not destroy a free city, Lycon. Far from 
destroying it, the truth will make and keep it free. A despot- 
ism dies of the truth, a demoeracy lives by it! And now I 
thank you for making me angry, for I realize something 
which had never been clear to me before. Athens has always 
seemed to me a sort of mad miracle of a city, flashing out in 
all directions, a great city for no discoverable reason. But 
now I see that Athens is driven and made miraculous by the 
same urge that has sent me searching your streets! It is the 
Athenian search for truth, the Athenian hunger for facts, the 
endless curiosity of the Athenian mind, that has made Athens 
unlike any other city. This is a city drenched with light—the 
light of frank and restless inquiry—and this light has flooded 
every corner of our lives: our courts, our theaters, our athletic 
games, our markets—even the open architecture of the tem- 
ples of our gods! This has been our genius—a genius for light, 
for open hearings, for the uncovering of secret things; yes, 
for nakedness, ee nakedness of the human body in the sun 
and for naked truth in the human mind! Shut out the light 
and close our minds and we shall be like a million cities of 
the past that came up out of mud, and worshiped darkness a 
little while, and went back, forgotten, into darkness! 


[He turns to Lycon} 


[Somewhat subdued) 1 shall ask one more question—one that 
you have so far evaded. 


socrates Yes, Lycon. 


Was Alcibiades your friend? 


LYCON 
socraTes He was. 


LYcCon Did he betray Athens? 

socrates Not while he was my friend. Long after. And in justice to me, 
Lycon, you must remember that when he betrayed Athens he 
betrayed me, and betrayed my teachings. For he turned away 
from us to serve a foreign tyrant. Perhaps freedom offers 
temptations that some minds are not able to resist. When a 
man is free he is free to choose wrong or right. In a free city 
no man chooses for another. I did not choose for Alcibiades 
or Charmides or Critias. I have chosen only for myself. For 
myself I chose to fight for Athens at Potidaea and to walk 
the streets of Athens seeking the truth. 

Lycon If you had to choose between Athens and the search for truth, 

to which of these would you give your allegiance? 


socrates They are one and the same, fortunately. Yet if you wish me to 
say which | would choose if they were not the same—and I 
see that you do wish it, Lycon—I must say that the search for 
truth is more sacred than any god, more desirable than any 
woman, more hopeful than any child, more lovely than any 
city, even our own! [To the jury] If you have not seen this 
you will vote against me, and you should. But you are men 
of Athens, and you have seen it or Athens would not be here, 
would not from the beginning have been possible! The un- 
examined life is not worth living! The unexamined life is 
built on lies, and a free world cannot live by lies. Only a 
world of slaves can live by lies! 


And so his allegiance is not to our city, but to the truth, the 
phantom truth that he has never found. I think that is 
enough. I leave the verdict to the men of Athens. 


[He walks off the stage. Socrates turns to the magistrate] 
MAGIS, If there is no further argument we can now put the case to a 
vote. The jurors will mark their ballots, and if they will then 
keep their seats while the ballots are counted the outcome of 
the trial will be announced. 


[There is some confusion on the stage. PHAEDO and cRITO climd 
up on it, hurry to Socrates and throw their arms round him. 
PAUSANIAS also climbs up and approaches Socrates with out- 
stretched hand| 


pausanias I shall never understand democracy. If they want to kill you 
why do they let you talk till you talk yourself clear out of it? 


socrates [Taking his hand) At least I’m left in possession of the field! 


pausantas You had them out of their depth and you had me out of my 
depth and maybe the same was true of the judge and the 
jury.... 
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XANTIPPE 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


MAGIS. 


SOCRATES 


MAGIS. 


SOCRATES 


MAGIS. 


SOCRATES 


ANYTAS 


MELETOS 


MAGIS. 


ANYTAS 


If you will send up your ballots as rapidly as possible, mem- 
bers of the jury! It will take only a few moments! 

[The lights dim down and go out for a little, to indicate a lapse 
of time. When they come up they show the magistrate in the 
center of the stage, a piece of paper in his hand. He studies the 
paper slowly) 

The outcome of the trial—if you will be quiet for a moment 
the total vote stands at—if you will be guiet and listen— 
the vote stands at—let me make sure of this—at 279 for 
conviction and 221 for acquittal. 


[4 light comes up on the edge of the stage and XANTIPPE is seen 
to rise, crying a single choked word. LAMPROCLES rises and 
puts his arm round her| 


No! 
Mother! 


[xantipre sits and is quiet. The light comes up on Socrates who 
has heard the figures and comes to the center of the steps) 


I think you said—279 for conviction? 
I did, Socrates. 

Then I’m found guilty. 

It seems so. 


Why, the jury which has been silent throughout has been 
thinking in its silence. And the outcome depends on the silent 
jury, not on us who were talking. I thought it would go the 
other way. 


I thought so, too. 


I thought it had gone the other way. 

(He looks slowly round at the crowd) 

i have not known my city then. More than half of these faces 
that look up at me are the faces of men who have said, “No 
more for Socrates.” I've lived too long, perhaps, and you grow 
tired of me. Well, it’s your right to grow weary of any man. 


[ANYTAS and MELETOS come running back] 

He’s guilty? 

Guilty? Yes? 

He's guilty. Satyros will take him into custody. 
But he’s about to speak again! 

[satynos climbs up and approaches Socrates) 


Yes. [To Socrates] It is now your privilege to propose an 
alternate punishment. The indictment asks for the death 
penalty. 


Thank you, sir. I shall speak to that presently. But, first, 
let me tell the citizens of something that just begins to dawn 
on me. My accusers think, no doubt, that my death would be 
a great victory for them and a calamity for Socrates. This is 
not the case. My death would be of enormous benefit to me, 
but a disaster to my accusers . . . and to Athens. Look at 
what you will have done if this verdict stands. You will have 
laid hands on an ancient, flea-bitten, philosophic scamp, 
getting toward the end of his days, and made him into a great 
man. I have been called Socrates the Wise in mockery some- 
times. But if this judgment is carried out I shall be called 
Socrates the e in earnest. I shall be famous, and my 
accusers will be infamous for all time! Look at this present 
you make me! I am old, seventy years old; I have lived a full 
life, I have done my work and said my say; and if you were 
to let me die-quietly in bed I should be quietly forgotten. 
But a martyr’s death sends a man off in a blaze of excitement 
and a blare of argument! Has a man of seventy ever before 
been offered martyrdom and the glory that goes with it? 
What could happen to me if I were to live out my life except 
the failure of powers which comes to brain and body in old 
age? And so for me this death would be great good fortune, 
but I cannot welcome it because in just so much as it brightens 
my name it blackens the name of Athens. And quite simply 
and honestly, citizens, I love Athens more than myself. 
Though this sentence means only good fortune to me it means 
evil fortune to my city, and I plead with you: Do not do this: 
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SOCRATES 


SOCRATES 


Reverse your judgment: Let me die the unknown death | 
deserve! The alternate punishment I propose is that you 
fine me one mina—or thirty minae, or some such nominal 
sum—and maintain me henceforth at the public charge as a 
man serviceable to the state. That way I shall pass unnoticed 
into oblivion, and Athens will keep her good name. 


A fine! Oh, now we have him! Now we have him! 


This light sentence will never be accepted, Socrates. I must 
put it to the vote if you insist, but you will lose adherents 
and not gain them. 


Nevertheless, this is truly what I think is due me from Athens. 
I cannot be dishonest about it. 


You insult your accusers! 


No, Lycon, but I try to keep the issue clear. Those who wish 
me to live believe in the life of thought; those who wish me 
to die believe that men should do as they are told, without 
thinking. Those who wish me to live believe that every man 
should judge his own actions and those of his leaders; those 
who wish me to die believe that only the leaders should judge 
—and that even the leaders should think only what their 
fathers thought. And so I ask that the alternate sentence be a 
light fine. But please remember, citizens, when you vote, that 
it is my good luck to be tried in a democracy, where injustice, 
when it happens, is public and infrequent and therefore a 
cause for protest and astonishment. Under Critias there were 
thousands of political executions. If I had died under Critias 
nobody would have heard of me. In a despotism injustice 
is the usual thing and public opinion is not free to raise an 
outcry. But here in Athens my death would be first a nine- 
days’ wonder, then a matter for controversy and recrimina- 
tion—and then, in the end, if I am lucky in my friends and 
my times, my name and thoughts will last as long as our city’s 
history! Truly, I do not wish my city dishonored to do me 
honor. And now— 


[He turns to the magistrate) 


I must say again, Socrates, that if you give the jury no other 
choice the vote will go against you as before, or even more 
heavily against you. 


Why, in that case, sir, who at seventy, 

[He turns to Satyros} 

who at seventy ever looked on a more beautiful visage than 
the face of this sad and ugly slave who brings men death? 


(The lights dim) 


END OF SCENE 


Act Two 


SCENE 3 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


XAPTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


PHOENIX 


SOCRATES 


XANTIPPE 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


LAMPROC. 


SOCRATES 


What a strange dream! 

[He sits up) 

I thought a womari came to me, tall and fair and smiling, and 
she called, “Socrates! Socrates! In three days’ time you will 
come to the fertile land of Phthia!" She was some kind of 
messenger, and she was pleased to bring the message and | 


was pleased to receive it. 
We watched you smiling in your sleep. 


Have you just come, Xantippe? 


. , , a 
No, we've been here some little time. We dicin’t like to wake 


you. 
Is it dark outside? 
Yes, it’s an hour or so before dawn. 


Still, you should have waked me. Why did you come early? 
Was there a reason? 


Yes. 
The ship has come from Delos? 


Yes. At least it had reached Sunium last night, and word of 
it came overland. 


It should cast anchor today then. 
Why does the ship matter? 


It’s a sacred ship, Phoenix, dedicated to Apollo. Every year 
at this time it makes a voyage to the shrine of the god, and 
while it goes and returns no criminal can be executed in 
Athens. It happened to set out during my trial and I’ve had 
a long stay of execution 

[He rubs his legs above the chains) 

How did you manage to get into the prison so early? 


Oh, Satyros knows us now. More than that, I think he's 
inclined to grant us any little favors we want. 


We'll have a few moments’ time together, at least, before this 
last day begins. The trouble is, what does one talk about on a 
last day? It’s not a time for banter, I suppose, and yet I 
don't want to get off the usual stupid apothegms about loving 
your mother and being good citizens. Lamprocles, you're 
going to be the head of the family—what shall we discuss? 
I'm not going to admit for a moment that this is your last day. 


Then we can joke if we like. You still intend to be a soldier, 
Lamprocies ? 


Yes, sir. 
I'm not sure you're enough of a rascal to succeed at that. 
I’m working on rascality. I listened to the trial very carefully. 


Yes, there were some lessons there. You don’t mean there was 
rascality on my side? 


You use it for your own purposes 


As a matter of fact, I do. Yes, you might make a soldier. 
Lysis, are you still studying ticks? 


SCENE: The scene is Socrates’ cell before dawn some weeks later. Socrates 
lies asleep on a pallet on the floor. His legs are chained. Xantippe kneels 
beside him, waiting for him to wake. Phoenix leans against her knee. 
Lamprocles and Lysis stand waiting in the background. 


No. That was a beetle, and not a tick. But I think geometry 
is the greatest thing in the world. You can measure anything 
by geometry! 


Can you measure the earth? 
pHoentx [Whispering] Why is he to die today? : 
rr ’ y They say there’s even a way to measure the earth now, by 
marking how the sun’s rays fall, first in one city and then in 
another. 


xanTipre Hush! Don’t wake him! 
[She turns to the older boys} 
He smiled in his sleep. He must be having good dreams. 


By the time you grow up perhaps it won't be atheistic to say 


I wonder if he ever had bad ones such things. But watch it for a few years. 


I doubt it. 


LYSIS I will. 


[socraTes turns and opens his eyes) socraTes Phoenix, when you grow up and get married don’t keep your 
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wife penned up in the women’s quarters. Let her out for a run 
once in a while. 


pHoENIx There won't be any women’s quarters in my house. My wife 
will walk all over my house, anywhere she pleases. 


socrates Good. There speaks the new generation. Of course occasion- 
ally you may be sorry. You may wish that there were at 
least men’s quarters which she couldn’t enter—but I'll let 
you settle that. 

PHOENIX Anyway, you're not going to die today. 

socrates Who told you? 

PHOENIX Pausanias. 


socrates Is Pausanias still here? 


xantipre He came back. He came back, he says, to get you out of 
prison. 


socrates Good old Stupid! 

xanTipre It was he who let us in early. He has influence with the 
guards. 

socratTes Influence is of many kinds, of course. 

xantipre He has them all. 
[One of the thugs enters) 

socrates Satyros is up early, too. He has sent a harbinger. 

xanTipre It was he who let us in. 


[Another thug enters, foilowed by saTYROS amd PAUSANIAS. 
Theodote lingers discreetly in the background) 


socrates Why, this is hardly a prison at all! Satyros, these shackles 
are somewhat numbing to the legs and feet. Welcome, 
Pausanias. 

PAUSANIAS You won't wear them much longer, Socrates. Greetings. 
[He starts toward Socrates, but is stopped by the thugs) 
What's this? 

satyros We do a cash business here. 

PAUSANIAS The money? I think my credit should be good. 

satyros Nobody’s credit is good here. 

pausawtas I am the king of Sparta, you horrible clown. 

satyros There are no kings here, Stupid. 

pausanis I’m not called Stupid by everybody, Satyros. 


satyrzos In Athens you are. In Athens anybody can call anybody 
anything. 


pausantas More democracy. Well, how do I know you'll let him out? 


/ 
satyros How do I know I'll be paid? 


pausaniAs [Producing @ sack] Take it. Three hundred silver owls. 
([satyRos fakes the sack and starts out) 
Where are you going? 
saTyros To count it. 
PAUSsANIAS Take off the leg irons first. 
satyros (To his thugs) Take them off. 
[The thugs unlock the shackles and remove them] 
The children should not be here. 
[saTyRos goes out] 


raeopote I'll take them out. Lysis, Phoenix. 


[She takes the two younger boys by the hand and goes out with 
them. LAMPROCLES follows] 
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socraTes Forgive me for not rising. My legs don’t serve me at the 
moment. What are you buying from Satyros? 


PAUSANIAS Socrates, when I went back to Sparta I found myself restless 
and dissatisfied. The occupations of a Spartan king are hunt- 
ing, making war, and dispensing justice in the courts. I went 
out as usual and killed some animals; I made an expedition 
and reduced a small city—very profitable this was—and | 
sat as judge for a while. Nothing was satisfactory. I moped 
about the palace. I had the sensation of homesickness, of 
having lost what made life worth living. And when I went 
over it in my stupid brain it came down to this—I missed my 
Socrates and I missed my Theodote. I came back to get them. 


[rHEODOTE returns] 
socrates And Theodote is complaisant? 
THEOpOTE I will go. 
socrates And Satyros will sell me? 


pausawias Glad to do it. He likes you. 
socrates And Xantippe and the bovs? 


PAUSANIAS It’s all arranged, and there’s room for as many as you take 
with you. Xantippe wants a palace. Well, she shall have it. 
It's cold, and it looks more like a barn, but it’s what's called 
a palace. It’s yours. 


What a wonderful offer! 
And he offers you an income, Socrates. 


I’m to be a man of means! 

[He rubs his legs} 

What a singular relation pleasure has to pain! The shackles 
were painful on my legs, and now the pain is gone and I feel 
great pleasure in its place. 


PAUSANIAS Also you've been poor all your life and now you're to be a 
rich man. It ought to work the same way. 


XANTIPPE It does. 


socrates Xantippe, when a woman buys a fish in the market does she 
look at it before she pays? 


xanTiPpPE Now he’s going to say we must examine into this offer. 
socrates Shouldn’t we? 
xanTsPPE You're being offered life in place of death! 


socrates Well, a life is more important than a fish, Xantippe. And it’s 
not only I who should examine what I am to receive. The king 
should examine me before he buys me from Satyros, for it 
may be that he won't like what he’s getting. 


pausanias I know what I’m getting. I’m getting Socrates. 


socrates But now remember what Socrates is. He is an obnoxious old 
fellow without sandals, badly dressed, walking up and down 
the streets putting annoying questions to the inhabitants. 


pausanias You won't have to go outside to talk, Socrates. You will sit 


in my palace with me and talk to me and my friends. None of 
this wandering about the streets. 


socraTes But suppose I grew tired of talking with important people 
and wanted to have a chat with shoemakers or weavers or the 
athletes in the palaéstra? 

pausanias Hm. 


socrates What do you say? 


pausanias Well, you know, this hadn't occurred to me, but it is a diffi- 
culty. Nobody goes about asking questions in Sparta. And 
if you asked them nobody would answer you. 


socrates Why not, O King? 
PAUSANIAS They—they wouldn't be interested. 


socrates I might . . 


. at length, after a while... 
interest. 
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pausanias It wouldn't be encouraged. You'd do better just staying in 
the palace and talking there. You see, Sparta is not a democ- 
racy. We don’t do things that way. 


socrates In other words I wouldn't be allowed to talk? 


pausanias Not in the streets, no. But mind you, you might have a great 
deal of influence on me. 


socrates Do you mind if I call you Stupid? 
PAUSANIAS From now on call me Stupid, nothing else. 


socraTes This is how it stands, Stupid. If the judge and the jury had 
told me they'd let me off if I'd stay at home and quit my 
question-and-answer game, I'd have said “Proceed, gentle- 
men; I'll live as I've always lived, and if that's incompatible 
with the laws why put me out of the way.” In Sparta, as in 
Athens, I must wrangle and make inaairies in my accustomed 
fashion. Otherwise | prefer the hemlock. I’m old and set in 
my ways 


xanTippe Socrates, we have three children. When a man has children 
hasn't he some responsibility to bring them up and train 
them? 


socrates Yes. I don’t like to leave you. 


xantipre Surely there's a city somewhere on the Mediterranean where 
a man can speak his mind. In Ionia, or Sicily, or farther west 


socrates Is there such a one, Stupid? 


PAUSANIAS I'm trying to think. . . . No, Athens is the only democracy. 
The others are despotisms—of one or of many. It’s a pretty 
realistic world in the main. Several cities have tried democ 
racy off and on, but it didn’t work, it never does, and they 
got sick of it, and some enlightened strong man always took 
over. 


socrates You mean that east and west, north and south, all round the 
Mediterranean, Athens is the one democracy ? 


pausanias As far as | know. Men need discipline, Socrates, and they 
like it, too. And they come back to it. 


socrates Would I be subject to discipline if I went with Xantippe to 
Sparta? 


pausanias Not a bit of it. What kind of discipline would I use on you? 


socraTes Suppose you took a dislike to me? Suppose I were found out 
in the road, colloquing with villagers? 


pausanias Look, you dizzy old goat, you'd get your neck twisted, that’s 
all. 


XANTIPPE [Anguished| Socrates—I see a little streak of gray in the sky! 
In a few moments they will all be here and Satyros won't 
be able to let you through. You're all we have! You're all 
we'll ever have! The king would never hurt you. He just 
says these things when you corner him. It’s now or not at all, 
Socrates! Maybe it doesn’t matter so much to you, maybe 
you can bear it, but think of us! 


socrates If I die here, Pausanias, will you take care of Xantippe? 
pausanias Whether you come or stay she shall have her palace. 
[socrateEs gets up and puts his arm round Xantippe| 


socrates I have lived such a wonderful life, Xantippe, and you have, 
too. We have known the greatest men who ever lived on this 
earth; we knew Pericies and Aspasia and the masters of arts 
and words who built the Parthenon and filled the theater 
with music at the foot of the hill where it stands. We have 
lived as we pleased, thought what we pleased, said what we 
pleased. Shall I dwindle now into a king's buffoon, hanging 
to the ragged end of life by saying the right things and keep- 
ing Stupid amused? 


xantipre But you'd be alive! 


socrates Is that so important? 


xantipre Then I'll go! Stay and die if you insist. The children shall 
have their chance. I'll go! 


socrates Go if you must. If you think it’s good for them. But I think 
they're better off in Athens. 


xantipre Athens is killing you! 
socrates They seek for justice here. They don’t always find it but 
they seek it. They gave me a trial. Are there such trials in 


Sparta, Stupid? 


pausanias We have trials. But we decide who's guilty before the court 
sits. We have that much sense 


[saTyRos enters with the sack) 

satyros There are three hundred drachmas here, Stupid, but forty- 
seven of them are Corinthian or worse. I want that forty- 
seven in Athenian ow!s 

PAUSANIAS Later, then. 

satyros No, not later. Now. 


pausanias How am I going to find you forty-seven of the right kind now? 


satyros You'll find them—or he doesn’t live. 


pausantas You know what happens to slaves who speak to me that way? | 


They die! 
satyros Pinion him! 
[The two thugs swiftly twist the king's arms behind him] 
And don’t talk about killing. You're breaking the law here. 
You offered me money to release a prisoner 
pausanias And you took it! 
satyros Prove that. 


[He tosses the sack of money to the floor| 


THEODOTE [Coming forward] | have fifty Athenian drachmas here, 
Satyros. Take them, add them to what you have and let us 


go. 
[She gives Satyros her purse| 
I wouldn't lie to you 


satyros Lie? Of course you'd lie. Why not? But I'll take them. And 
now go. All of you. 


xantipre There's light in the sky 


satyros It's not too late. There’s a back way. But be quick about it 
[To the thugs] Let him go 


[The thugs release Pausanias. satyRros picks up the sack! 
socrates You'd better give the money back, Satyros. I'm not leaving. 
satyros What trick is this? 
socrates No trick. I'm not escaping. 


satyros We made our bargain, and the money's changed hands. It's 
too late to make new terms. 


socrates You don’t take my meaning, Satyros. I'm remaining in the 
prison. 


satyros Why? 
socrates I prefer it to Sparta. 


satyros The hemlock is prepared and ready. You're to drink it this 
morning. I have my orders 


socraTes So we are to be together at the end, after all! 
satyros The woman shall have her money back. 
socrates Why, good. 

satyros And the king may have his. 

socrates Good. 


satyros [Returning the moncy to Theodote and Pausanias| And now go. 
You're free. It's a gift from Satyros to Socrates! Go! 


You've been a slave all your life, Satyros, and perhaps you 
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won't understand this, but it's better to die than to live not 
free. 


satyros I don’t .. . understand it. I don’t want to give you the 
hemlock. 


socrates You won't need to give it to me. Just bring it and I'll drink 
it. 


PAUsANIAS Shall we remain while you drink it? 
socrates I think you should go. 
Tueopore Crito and Phaedo are here. 

[criTo and PHAEDO enter at the rear) 
socraTes I'll converse with them over the cup. 
xantipre Oh, Socrates! 
socrates Yes— 


xantipre If you drink it—this is the last time—for your friends, and 
for you and for me! 


socrates Maybe there’s no good way, Xantippe, but I think this comes 
as close as there is to being a good way. Go now with 
Pausanias. You and Theodote. 


. no last word for me? 


XANTIPPE Do you have . 


socrates Do you think we can better now what we have given each 
other over all these years? 


pausanias [To Xantippe| Come. 


xanTipre Then | have a last word for you. I shall not go to Sparta. 
I shall live in our old house on the three obols a day. 


socrates You do this for the children? 


xantipre No, for you. I can remember you there. It’s the only way I 
can keep you. Any of you. Will you be with me there 
sometimes ? 


socrates Perhaps I shall not be there or anywhere, Xantippe. Nowhere 
+ at all, 


XANTIPPE But in spirit—if I could have your spirit with me— 


SOCRATES My spirit you can certainly have, and anyone can have it who 
remembers it and wants it. 


xantipee Yes. You escape me now as before. 


| 
socrates We all escape when we die, Xantippe. From everybody. But 
you will live in the old house on the three obols? 


xantirre Yes. 


socrates Then— 
[He goes close to her| 
Will you sometimes say my prayer for me? 


xantipee If I remember it. 


socraTes [Putting his arm round her) Say it now, and I'll prompt you 
if you forget, and then you'll have it all. 


XANTIPPE Now? 
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THEODOTE: I have fifty Athenian drachmas here, Satyros. Take 
them, add them to what you have and let us go. 


socrates Yes, now. 


xantipre “Beloved Pan, and all you other gods who haunt this city” 
oh, no, no, no! I can’t lose you! I can’t live! 


Socrates Go on, Xantippe. “Give me beauty in the inward soul” — 


xantipre “Give me beauty in the inward soul” — 
socrates “For outward beauty I'm not likely to have” — 


xantipre “For outward beauty I'm not likely to have” — 


[The lights begin to dim down and during the next speeches go 
out entirely] 


socrates ‘May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy” 


xantipre I know the rest. “May I reckon the wise to be the wealthy 
and those who need least to be most like the gods.” 


[The lights are out\ 


“And thgse who rieed least to be most like the gods.” 


CURTAIN 





Spelvin 


(Continued from page 35) 


that he has no sense of humor about 
himself. He takes himself more seri- 
ously than devout people take God. 
Of course, muses Spelvin, if one 
of these columnists developed a sense 
of humor about himself he’d never 
be able to write another line. Sui- 
cide would be the only solution. 


Champion Megalomaniac 

Some of the “I-liners” (a phrase 
coined by John Chapman of the 
News, if Spelvin’s recollection is 
accurate) started out with a sense of 


humor, but they lost it. The out- 
standing example is Westbrook Peg- 
ler (Journal-American). He used to 
write funny stuff for the United 
Press and Roy W. Howard’s papers. 
Now he gets angry if somebody sug- 
gests that he lay off the poison pen 
stuff and be amusing just once. Prob- 
ably no man has been ruined more 
completely, or made unhappier, by 
becoming a columnist than Pegler. 
The power of the printed personal 
opinion has gone to his head and 
made him his profession’s champion 
megalomaniac. 


There is a job 
for you in television 


You have the chance, now, to begin on the 


und floor and 


grow with this industry. 


adena Playhouse College of Theatre 
Arts— with its complete television, cinema 
and radio studios, four stages and touring 
company—offers you the best possible back- 
ground training and practical experience 
as preparation for your job in television. 


Employed as a director of his own programs, this former 

Pasadena Playhouse television student, Truman Smith, 
now works for KTTV, Hollywood television studio. Since 1949 
over 50 students trained by the Pasadena Playhouse have 
obtained jobs in television. 


Start now and grow with television 


by training on the set at 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


College of Theatre Arts 


33 South El Molino Avenue, Pasadena 1 , California 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


CLARE TREE MAJOR — DIRECTOR 


Professional preparation for the stage under directors actively engaged on Broadway. 
Comprehensive Curriculum—dancing, pantomime, voice development, acting, prometion, 
directing: scene building, lighting, costumes. Public performances weekly. Radio and 
television over networks. All studies directed to attainment of professional standards. 


Fall Term Opens October, 6 


Approved for Veterans 


Registration Limited 


THE ONLY THEATRE SCHOOL GUARANTEEING FULL 
SEASON'S EMPLOYMENT TO ITS GRADUATES 


Write for catalog 7 te CLARE TREE MAJOR, Director 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF THEATRE ARTS 


PLEASANTVILLE, NEW YORK 


Jane Russells of the Trees, 
indeed! 

Another who used to have what 
WW calls a sensayuma was Earl 
Wilson, when he accidentally fell 
into columning on the Post. He was 
fresh, eager, and willing to go hunt 
for a story or an anecdote. But with 
middle age he has grown lazy and 
sloppy, and what little taste he once 
had has vanished. Jane Russells of 
the trees, indeed! Except for his 
present tour—and Spelvin would 
like to know who booted him into 
it — Wilson is to crawl 
around the same old weary night- 
club circuit the others follow. 

Another pal has started feuding 
with Winchell — little Lenny Lyons. 
Lenny got sore at Winchell’s hint 
that he was cuffing it on his recent 
trip to Europe. Lenny said he'd bet 
five grand that he paid more for his 
hotels than WW does for his. There 
was no reply from WW. 

Sullivan and Walker were born 
without humor. Maybe it’s a good 
thing. They haven’t enough imagi- 
nation to imagine 


content 


themselves as 
gods, prosecutors, judges and juries 
like the other ladies and gents of 
their craft. They are always dull, but 
at least they are fairly decent. 

The ladies, by the way, are gen- 
erally more vicious than the men. 
Take Hopper, or Kilgallen, or Har- 
riet Van Horne (World-Telegram 
and Sun), or Louella Parsons (Jour- 
nal-American). One gal who can 
sting but still has humor is Inez 
Robb, roving correspondent for In- 
ternational News Service. But lately 
Inez has fancied herself as a political 
pundit, so it’s only a question of 
time before she goes the way of 
Pegler. 

Most unconsciously funny state- 
ment in the recent period was writ- 
ten by Frank Coniff, the Journal- 
American’s tagger-along in the col- 
umning racket.. Roared he from 
within his pillar of fire, “With the 
arrest of this Jelke fellow on charges 
of being a comtnon procurer it can 
be stated without fear of successful 
contradiction that Café Society has 
descended to its logical conclusion.” 

If that’s true, son, you and all 
your pals are out of jobs. You will 
have to go back to work for a 
living. 
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They too were worried about life and the 


world.. 


.let them help you find understanding 

Darwin © 
EMERSON 
HESE are precious books for all thoughtful 
persons ... to be read slowly, over a period 
of many years. They are books to be dipped into 
only when the spirit moves. There are hundreds 
of passages in them that you will want to read 
and re-read and ponder upon—passages to be 
read aloud sometimes, to be shared with those 
nearest to you. For here is the essence of the 
wisdom of thirty-nine of the world’s great 
thinkers, Plato and Aristotle and Con- 
fucius to Freud in our own day. These wise men 
were worried about life and the world, just as 
you are... . let them help you find understanding. 


Spinoza NIETZSCHB 


Conrucius 


A 
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TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


WHO JOIN NOW AND BUY AS FEW 
AS FOUR BOOKS A YEAR 


NOTE TO PRESENT 
MEMBERS: If you would 
like to have this four-vol- 
ume set under the Club's 
Book - Dividend system, 
write for information as 
to how to obtain it. 


THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS 


In Four Volumes, Boxed + Retail Price 10% 
Eayin youn membcnstije N\TH ANY OF THESE GOOD BOOKS 


MATADOR 


by BARNABY 
=" 


THE EXPLORATION 


OF Sas 
by ARTHUR C 
CLARKE 
DOUBLE SELECTION 


THE HOUSES 
IN BETWEEN 


by HOWARD 
SPRING 
Price 
(to members only) 


——— WITNESS 
\ by WHITTAKER 
} pe CHAMBERS 

Combined price 


i Pri 
‘ (to membprs only) 
50 
(to members only) 


$3.95 


| FACTS ABOUT THE CLUB EVERY READING FAMILY SHOULD KNOW | 


YOUR CHOICE IS WIDE: In addition to 
the monthly selecyions, the Club makes 
available Special Beers Editions of 
widely discussed books. Thus your choice 
is wide—at least 100 books a year. You 
receive a careful advance description of 
each selection and if you think it is a 
book you would not enjoy, you send back 
a form (always provided) specifying 
some other book you may want. Or you 
may simply say: “Send me nothing.” 


THE CAINE THE SEA 
MUTINY ROUND US 
by HERMAN by RACHEL L. 
wouk CARSON 
$3.95 $3.50 


_oosece PPO ODO LOO DOD 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, 9g 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 





Please enroll me as a member of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club.* I am to receive. free, the four-volume set 
Of THE WORLD'S GREAT THINKERS with the purchase of my 
first book indicated below. and thereafter for every two 
monthly selections—or Special Members’ Editions—I 
purchase from the Club. I am to receive, free. the 
current Book-Dividendt then being distributed. I agree 
to purchase at least four monthly selections—or Special 
Members’ Editions—during the first year I am a member 
and thereafter, in order to maintain membership. I 
need buy only four such books in any twelve-month 
period. I may cancel my membership any time after 
purchasing four selections—or Special Members’ Edi- 
tions—from the Club 


AS MY FIRST PURCHASE PLEASE SEND ME: 





Club selections and Special Editions—you 
receive a Book-Dividend. This member- 
profit-sharing is similar to what happens 
in any consumer co-operative. A fixed 
percentage of what each member pays is 
set aside in a fund, which is finally in- 
vested in enormous editions of other 
books, and these are the Book-Dividends 
you receive as a member. An average of 
two million dollars’ worth of free pa 
(retail value) during every two-month 
period is now distributed among members. 


WHAT YOU PAY ... AND HOW: You 
simply pay the special members’ price for 
each selection you buy, which is usually 
lower than the regular retail price. A bill 
is mailed with each book you indicate you 
want. (A small charge is added to cover 
postage and mailing expenses.) 


BOOK-DIVIDEND PLAN . .. WHAT IT IS: 
After your first rchase, with every 
second book you buy—from among the 
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GOOD SENSE FOR READING FAMILIES: 
Why not buy from the Club the monthly 
selections you would buy anyway? You 
will usually pay less for them and you will 
share in the Club’s Book-Dividends. And, 
not least, you will actually get and read 
particular new books, which you are 
anxious not to miss, but which you fre- 
quently do fail to read—through oversight 
of procrastination. 


*Trade-Mark Reo. U 
4Trede-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


(Choose one of the books shown above) 


PU icrantcinciatsscinmninnsioniaad wiikiaasied 
Please Print Plainly) 


Address 


r Postal Zone N . 
City wes State 


Book prices are slightly higher in Canada, bat the Club ships to 


Canadian members, without ~ extra charge for duty 
ene 28 Book -of -the-Month C1 
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The chest symbol followed by a side direc- 


The hip symbol in the support column shows that it 
tion symbol shows that it tilts to the left. 


carries the weight of the body. 


The movements of a ballet need no longer die with 


its creator — thanks to a notation system 


that may revolutionize choreography 


p EOPLE in the dance world were skeptical 
when Hanya Holm, determined to copyright the 
dances she had created for Kiss Me, Kate, had them 
written down in dance notation and sent a microfilm 
of the script to Washington. The Copyright Office ac- 
cepted the script for registration 


and the beginning 
of a revolution in an important branch of theatre 
was under way. 


In the not-unforeseeable future—say about 
1975 — it will be quite simple to drop into the New 
York Public Library after the fifth revival of the 
standard American classic, Pal Joey, to read over the 
script (or perhaps a microfilm of the script) of 
Robert Alton’s dances in previous revivals to check 
on the changes he has made for the latest version. 
And it will be possible, if you like, to study the chore- 
ography of ballets long out of the repertoire for your 
Ph.D. dissertation. 
Genevieve Oswald, the curator of the library’s dance 


It is not such a fantastic idea. 


collection, has already made a modest start on a 
library of dance scripts 

Any season now Frederick Ashton is as likely as 
not to send over from London the script of a new 


so that Nora 
Kaye can look it over and decide whether she would 


ballet he has written (yes, written! 
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like to dance it at Covent Garden. If so she can 
memorize the role on shipboard and know it pretty 
well before rehearsals even begin. (Ridiculous? Not 
at all. Just last season Naida Chilkovsky wrote a 
group composition directly on paper and staged it in 
Philadelphia from the written score.) 


It will be regular practice for dancers to have their 
roles copied out for them to study in advance and 
come to rehearsal with their “sides” in their hands. 
Quite a bit of money will be saved if they can be 
expected to learn their movements by themselves 
instead of having to be taught step by step by the 
choreographer on company time. 

There is every reason to believe that a new ballet 
by Antony Tudor or George Balanchine will soon be 
danced simultaneously in half a dozen cities from 
written scores, just as a new work by Stravinsky is 
played by any orchestra that can afford to pay for 
the privilege. 

Since few choreographers as yet can compose on 
paper, the first step is to have a professional scribe 
attached to every company to write down each com- 
position as it is being created. Balanchine does it with 
the New York City Ballet as a matter of course 

except when the money runs out), and Zachary 
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The chest and hip symbols combined become the symbol for the 
whole torso. This symbol placed in the support column shows it is 


lying down; a pin attached to the left of the torso sign shows it lies 
on the left side. 


The sign for bending 

placed after the torso 

symbol shows it is 
* slumped. 


The stretch sign after the 


a torso symbol (below) 
by John Martin shows it is stretched. 


Solov is struggling to work a scribe into the budget 
of his Metropolitan Opera ballet. 


The ball is rolling, and illiteracy appears to be 
doomed. Dancers are going to have to learn readin’ 
and writin’ along with their rhythmic tricks. 


Precedent was all against Miss Holm. Ten years 
before, Eugene Loring had undertaken to copyright 
his ballet, Billy the Kid (the first ballet ever to be 
completely notated in America), but nothing came 
of it. The Copyright Office apparently considered 
dance notation some kind of secret cipher which only 
the writer himself could fathom and would have 
none of it. 


But there- had been censiderable progress in the 
intervening years. Not only Miss Holm, but George 
Balanchine, Doris Humphrey, Martha Graham and 
other highly reputable choreographers had begun to 
use the system, and it was being taught at various 
schools, including a New York public school, the 
Hich School of Performing Arts. Since the Copy- 
rigat Office keeps up with the times, it promptly 
registered Miss Holm’s dances for her and put the 
doubters to shame. Now, all of a sudden, the dance 


world (and even a few stage directors) have quit 
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Photographs by Roderick MacArthur 


The forward direction symbol placed after the 
torso sign shows that it leans forward. 





scoffing at the notation of writing movement down 


on paper and become aware of dance notation in 
a big way. 


And about time, too. The dance has always liked 
to boast of being the oldest of the arts, and it prob- 
ably is; certainly it has been at it for a good many 
centuries and has worked harder than all the other 
arts put together. Yet it has absolutely nothing to 
show for all its efforts for the simple reason that it 
has never been willing to stop and write something 
down. Musicians, poets, playwrights, and of course 
painters and architects, have hastened to get every 
wisp of an idea down on paper, until libraries and 
museums all over the world are fairly bulging; but 
dancers have maintained a stubborn and often mili- 
tant illiteracy and have refused to learn to read and 
write. Vanity seems to be behind it all; if the per- 
former is the only thing that is important, it does 
not matter in the least what he dances. 


As a result we have music, librettos, sketches for 
costumes and scenery for literally thousands of bal- 
lets, all the way back to Lully and Rameau, but what 
the dancers did to justify all these elaborate back- 
grounds has been lost forever. 


A hundred and twenty years ago Filippo Taglioni 
created a ballet called La Sylphide for his daughter, 
Marie, which was so important that it changed the 
whole direction of the ballet art. We have its libretto 
by Nourrit, its music by Schneitzhoeffer, and a good 
many pictures of Cicesi’s scenery and Lami’s cos- 
tumes, but of what Papa Taglioni created, the body 
of the ballet, there is:‘no record. 


Nijinsky created a revolutionary ballet called Le 
Sacre du Printemps to music of Stravinsky which 
caused a major riot in Paris, but nobody who failed 
to see one of its six performances will ever know 
what it was like. It was a colossal failure in 1913, 
conceivably because it was ahead of its time ; perhaps 
it would be a success today if it had been written 
down so that somebody could perform it for us. 
Certainly symphony orchestras can and do perform 
its musical score. And so the sad tale goes of lost 
treasures of the past, and other treasures of the 
present which will be just as irrevocably lost unless 
we hasten to put a small army of scribes to work 
writing them down. 

Dance notation is not a new idea by any means; 
there have been dozens of systems invented over the 
past three centuries or so, but most of them have 
been designed rather to aid in the teaching of the 
court and social dances of the various periods than 
for the preservation of works of art. Even the admir- 
able nineteenth-century Grammatik der Tanzkunst 
of Zorn contents itself with recording the cachuca, 
French contredanses, galops, redowas, mazurkas and 
the like, though its devoted and conscientious author 
consulted with many of the greatest choreographers 
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of the rich “romantic ballet” period and might just 
as well have written down some of their works if 
the idea had occurred to him. One of these very 
choreographers, Arthur Saint-Léon, actually invented 
a system of “sténochorégraphie” in which he is said 
to have recorded his own ballets, but if these record- 
ings were anything more than personal memoranda 
for his own use, what has become of them? His little 
thirty-two-page textbook on the subject is extant, 
but no ballet scores. 


When Fokine was a student in the Imperial Ballet 
school at St. Petersburg, he and his colleagues were 
forced to study a notation method devised by Step- 
anoff, but apparently none of them took it very 
seriously, and, indeed, it was fairly sketchy. Never- 
theless, it was this method (together with some highly 
personal hieroglyphics) that was employed by the 
late Nicholas Sergeiev, longtime regisseur of the 
Imperial Ballet, in recording many of the classics of 
the repertoire, and without his recordings the recent 
revivals of Swan Lake, The Sleeping Beauty and 
Gizelle would have been all but impossible in West- 
ern Europe. Whether his notes can be interpreted by 
anybody else now that he is gone is highly prob- 
lematical, but they served their purpose admirably 
with him at hand to translate them into action. 


The systems of the past have varied widely in 
thoroughness and approach. Some of them combined 
a tracing of the floor plan of the dancers with arbi- 
trary symbols, similar to shorthand, to indicate the 
movements of the body in elevation; others com- 
bined floor plans with pictorial diagrams of the body 
movements — “stick figures,” as they are sometimes 
called ; still others made adaptations of musical nota- 
tions, with movements indicated by the shape and 
color of notes, their position on the staff and their 
stems and flags. 


The method employed for Miss Holm’s Kiss Me, 
Kate dances is a modern one which has generally 
won the confidence of the dancers in this country. It 
was invented by Rudolf Laban in Germany approxi- 
mately fifty years ago and has since undergone exten- 
sive development both by him and by a number of 
his pupils in different countries. 


Its American center is an organization called the 
Dance Notation Bureau in’ New York, headed by 
Ann Hutchinson. The bureau not only supplies 
scribes to write down the compositions of choreog- 
raphers (it is under contract to notate the entire 
repertoire of the New York City Ballet), but also 
conducts classes and correspondence courses in both 
reading (which is simple) and writing (which is 
more difficult, since it involves an ability to analyze 
movement), publishes a news letter and is now at 
work on a textbook for general circulation, with 
Laban’s blessing. continued on page 82) 
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by Leon |. Mirell 


; ee legal questions raised 
by Hanya Holm’s registration of her 
dances for Kiss Me, Kate with the 
U. S. Copyright Office are many 
and complex, and only future litiga- 
tions will bring final answers to 
them. The fact that the Copyright 
Office accepted the registration is, 
of course, history-making; it doesn’t 
by any means settle everything, but 
it is a precedent and a long step 
toward full protection of choreog- 
raphers from the unauthorized use 
of their work. It may be that even- 
tually they will have equal protec- 
tion with writers and composers, but 
as of now there are shadowy areas 
of legal definition which only the 
boldest prophet would risk entering. 

For one thing the action of the 
Copyright Office on Miss Holm’s 
work was purely a ministerial one. 
That office does not grant copy- 
right: it simply registers works for 
copyright. It is for the courts to 
decide what is copyrightable, if and 
when they are-called upon to settle 
a dispute over a particular work. 

But it is certain that registration 
of a choreographic work (whether 
by film, words or the system of nota- 
tion used by Miss Holm) is the nec- 
essary preliminary for prevention of 
piracy or plagiarism. 

It will be when the first test case 
comes up in the courts that the bat- 
tle of definitions will begin, and the 
lawyers can start dusting off their 
quiddities. For under present inter- 
pretations of the law the choreogra- 
pher is straitjacketed into a very 
narrow definition. 

Obviously choreography has mean- 
ing mainly through its performance, 
and a dance composer is deeply in- 
terested in holding the exclusive per- 
forming rights. 

Under the Copyright Act exclu- 
sive performing rights are granted 
only in limited categories: “drama” 
and “musical composition.” Despite 
the fact that music and dance as art 
forms are closely allied, a dance is 
simply not music. We are, therefore, 
left with the drama category as the 
one into which choreography must 
fit if performing rights are to be 
recognized 

An examination of the law cases 
reveals one precedent which might 
bar many choreographic works from 
the drama category. It was held by 
a federal court in Fuller v. Bemis, 
1892, that a dramatic composition 
must “tell some story” although “the 
plot may be simple.” Subsequent 
cases have cited this test for drama 
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with approval; and while it can rea- 
sonably be argued that the test is 
too narrow, and that today, sixty 
years after the decision, we should 
adopt a more sophisticated and 
broader view of the meaning of 
“drama,” it would be wise to treat 
it as current law. 

The courts are likely to follow 
precedent — and this would mean 
that only those dances which tell a 
story would be protected. Such 
works form a large part of the dance 
repertoire. Classical ballet is princi- 
pally of the story-telling variety. 
Even a pas de deux may be a way 
of showing how “boy meets girl. . . .” 
The protection falls down in the 
area of the abstract dance where 
story line does not exist or is difficult 
to ascertain. 


The hope for the abstract or non- 
narrative dance lies in the possibility 
of convincing the courts that the 
definition must be widened. It 
might, for instance, be argued that 
the proper definition of drama is 
“the conveyance of ideas and emo- 
tions through action.” 

Meanwhile the choreographer 
would be wise in seeking protection 


Drawing by Milton Wynn Associates 


under the Copyright Act to empha- 
size the story content of his work, 
and, in those cases where the dance 
has no story line, the action which 
conveys emotions and ideas. He 
should register along with the iden- 
tification of the action the dance’s 
title, its stage setting, its lighting, a 
description of the mood, tone and 
tempi of the music involved and 
program notes giving the work’s 
character and meaning. In short the 
choreographer should register every- 
thing that explains the dramatic 
quality of the dance. 


Finally, assuming the performing 
right is established in the choreo- 
graphic work, precisely what is pro- 
tected from unauthorized use? The 
ideas expressed are not protected 
nor are the individual or short 
phrases of steps. What is protected 
is the original expression of the 
dance theme and, more particularly, 
the pattern of steps comprising a 
substantial segment of the work. 
What would be considered unfair 
use would depend on the length, 
nature, and originality of the work 
and again would be for a court to 
decide. 
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| eRreNs how many 


persons are involved, directly and 
indirectly, in the average television 


show, it’s something of a miracle 
gat it gets on the air at all, and 
ab@mities are to be expected. 
If you count stagehands, techni- 
C /cians, engineers, secretaries, agency 
personnel and the sponsor’s wife, 
some two hundred persons may be 
mixed up in a half-hour dramatic 
production. And all of them, resid- 
ing as they do in TV’s inner circle, 
love to tell about the fluffs, the 
boners and the blow-ups on other 
people’s shows. Their own sins of 
omissions and commissions are usu- 
ally glossed over; the cooks who 
spoil the broth take no pleasure in 
recalling the day they made it. 
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The accidents in TV 


are sometimes more entertaining 


by Harriet Van Horne 


When blow-ups and boners occur, 
the most distressed persons are usu- 
ally the director and the sponsor — 
the latter because he may be paying 
up to $60,000 a week for the show, 
the director because the blame for 
the incident is likely to be placed 
squarely at his feet. 

A dramatic production that the 
sponsor undoubtedly viewed with 
alarm was Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
Raymond Massey was the star, 
re-creating the role he played 
on Broadway. One of the touch- 
ing scenes showed Lincoln, newly 
elected, waiting for the train to 
carry him to Washington for his 
inauguration. There was an admir- 
ing crowd at the station to say 
goodbye. The scene went beautifully 
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than the script 


until one shrill extra cried out, as 
President Lincoln departed, “Good- 
bye, Mr. Massey !” 

The Robert Montgomery show, 
one of NBC’s prize packages, has 
had more than its share of mishaps. 

In Night Must Fall, there’s an 
eerie scene in which Montgomery, 
playing the homicidal Danny, car- 
ries a hat box containing (sup- 
posedly) the head of a woman he 
has murdered. It was all keyed to 
the proper mood until a stagehand 
sauntered into view, nonchalantly 
toting an oil can. 

On Montgomery’s production of 
Farmer’s Hotel a peculiar snowstorm 
occurred. The snow fell on the 
shoulders of Thomas Mitchell out- 
doors early in the show. But after 


twenty minutes indoors, it was still 
there, thick as ever. 


Another time Montgomery had 
occasion to thank his leading lady 
for her fine performance. “Thank 
you, Miss Foch,” he said feelingly. 
In fact, he said it twice. This was 
exceedingly polite, of course, but the 
leading lady happened to be Martha 
Scott. 

A science fiction series called 
“Tales of Tomorrow” has had a 
good bit of unintentional comedy 
this past season. When Lon Chaney, 
Jr., appeared, he confused the re- 
hearsal with the actual show. 

One scene called for Chaney to 
smash a chair. He picked it up 


(continued on page 88) 
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Movies 


Nightmares and Cobwebs 


Cocteau may be decadent and 


chic ... but he is a storyteller 


who knows what he thinks 


is the essence of life. 


Edward Dermuthe plays one half of the 
title role in The Strange Ones, in which 
“Cocteau sees the horror of life through 
the eyes of an interior decorator.” 
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by Robert Hatch 


Mes: movies are anecdotes. Have 
you heard the one about how the 
boy won the girl, how the book- 
keeper won the lottery, how the 
youngster’s pet nag won the Derby 
or how we won the war? The dif- 
ference between a story and an 
anecdote is that the former is based 
upon observation of life and comes 
to some conclusion about it, while 
the latter is based on a cute idea 
and comes to no conclusion except 
its own tag line. There is nothing 
immoral about anecdotes and the 
ones that are well-executed can be 
at least momentarily engrossing (you 
may remember the man on the hotel 
window ledge). Their weakness is 
that they leave you with nothing to 
chew on, They spring full-grown 
out of someone’s ingenious type- 
writer, with no parents and no off- 
spring. They are not slices of life, 
but packages of entertainment, and 
when a story comes along we see 
what we have been missing. 

Jean Cocteau has his faults and 
there are many who detest him, 
some on moral and some on artistic 
grounds. He is decadent and he is 
chic; he is conceited and a mocker 
of the mediocrity that experience 
teaches us does the work of the 
world. But he is also a storyteller 
who knows what he thinks is the 
essence of life, and he sends you 
from one of his seances with some 
exercises to try out on your con- 
victions. 

It is Cocteau’s belief that a few 
people — the only interesting people 

-have been kidnapped by fate: 
their lives are merely an ingenious, 
often ironic, working out of destiny. 
For the most part we in the audience 
are rationalists and humanists ; we re- 
sist this stern and doleful view even 
while it absorbs and disturbs us. The 
attitude is more that of the Greeks, 
from whom Cocteau frequently bor- 


The Strange Ones 

Sudden Fear 

The Stranger in Between 

Just for You 

Assignment — Paris 

Brandy for the Parson 

The Amazing Monsieur Fabre 


Casque d'Or 


rows the bones of his stories. 

The Strange Ones is an obvious, 
and excellent, example of Cocteau’s 
turn of mind: it is the tragedy of a 
brother and sister destined to love 
each other and to die of that intoler- 
able liaison. The picture is made 
from one of Cocteau’s novels; it is 
not directed by him (the director’s 
name is Melville), but it so closely 
resembles in manner the pictures he 
has directed that I do not believe 
he was ever far from the set. 

It is exceedingly difficult to con- 
vey the atmosphere of a Cocteau 
film; when you detail the facts 
about it, your description sounds 
only perversely bizarre. Cocteau is 
bizarre, of course, but for sufficient 
reason. He would have you realize 
that his is a special reality; what 
you catch out of the corner of your 
eye, or hear when passing beneath 
an open window, or grasp as you are 
falling off to sleep. It is not what is 
in the mirror, it is the terror behind 
the mirror. 

So The Strange Ones, like all 
Cocteau films, is full of nightmares 
and cobwebs, interspersed with 
broken fragments of realism. His 
hero and heroine fight with each 
other as brothers and sisters do and 
should. But they also live together 
in a room so crowded with symbols 
that there is scant space to move. 
This is where they grow, where they 
entertain, where they eat and sleep 
and think; it bounds their love and 
therefore their life. Wherever they 
go, the room goes with them — to 
the seashore, to an old baroque man- 
sion echoing with emptiness and 
crowded only where the brother and 
sister crouch. They are the strange 
ones — almost idiots, almost gen- 
iuses, knowing too much and know- 
ing nothing, attractive, poisonous 
and doomed. They are human roy- 
alty, Cocteau would say, strained 
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but glorious ; the rest of us are serfs. 


Further details are not important. 
The sister marries but, as she knew 
he would, the husband instantly 
dies ; the brother writes a love letter 
to another girl but inadvertently ad- 
dresses it to himself. The passion 
between them is never declared but 
it is quite irrevocable; every snap- 
shot, every souvenir from child- 
hood, every dish, rug and stick of 
furniture retains and reflects it. 
What a set this is! Cocteau sees the 
horror of life through the eyes of an 
interior decorator ; gimcrackery and 
conversation pieces make your 
hackles rise. I don’t say this is great 
art, certainly not healthy philosophy. 
But it is work with a conviction and 
a brilliant inner consistency. Perhaps 
the meaning of life is not what Coc- 
teau says it is, but he says it so well 
that the burden falls on us to prove 
him wrong. 


It Could Have Been An Elaborate 
Screen Test 

If Joan Crawford were an actress 
new to the movies you might sup- 
pose that Sudden Fear was an elabo- 
rate screen test that RKO had re- 
leased by accident to the theatres. 
It consists very largely of close-ups 
in which Miss Crawford registers 
successively brisk efficiency, ladylike 
gentility, tender love, passionate 
abandon, hysterical fear, black dis- 
illusion, grim determination and 
wild remorse. Since she is no novice 
at projecting an emotion to the last 
row in the balcony, she goes over 
this steeplechase without a stumble. 
The trouble is that she has. been 
asked to take a lot of jumps that 
aren’t there. 


Sudden Fear is that story of the 
aging heiress who has been swept 
off her feet by a larcenous and hom- 
icidal lover and who discovers, soon 
after the wedding, that she is being 
set up for the kill. The twist in this 
case is that the intended victim is a 
playwright with a nice gift for melo- 
dramatic counterattack. Her hus- 
band (Jack Palance) eventually 
finds himself in the unenviable posi- 
tion of attempting to bump off 
someone like Agatha Christie or 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. 

If the plot had been tightened up 
enough so that a child of eight 
couldn’t show the heroine a way out 
of her horrikle predicament and if 
Miss Crawfowd had been asked to 
behave more like a woman and less 
like a Geiger Counter, Sudden Fear 
might have been a beguiling, if un- 
original, thriller. As it is, audience 
tension dissolves in a fit of giggles. 
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Another Manly Little Tyke 

The Stranger in Between was skill- 
fully tailored to the special talents 
of Dirk Bogarde by Jack Whitting- 
ham, one of J. Arthur Rank’s top 
writers, and Charles Crichton, the 
director of The Lavender Hill Mob. 
Bogarde (cf. The Blue Lamp) is 
England’s foremost American-type 
neurotic criminal. He is a hyper- 
thyroid, chain-smoking, self-pitying, 
smart but weak man of violence. 
Richard Widmark is one American 
equivalent; there are dozens of 
others. 

Whittingham’s story falls into the 
“manly little tyke” category, of 
which The Magnet and The Fallen 
Idol are notable earlier examples ; it 
also has a distant kinship to Chap- 
lin’s The Kid. A young seaman 
(Bogarde) has murdered a man who 
has given him considerable provo- 
cation by first seducing his wife and 
then laughing at him when he ob- 
jects. The corpse has no sooner 
fallen from the avenger’s hands 
when a small boy, running away 
from stern foster parents, stumbles 
upon the tableau. Bogarde must 
keep his intruder with him — at 
first because he is a witness, then 
because he is useful and finally be- 
cause a deep affection springs up 
between them. The core of the story 
is a long chase from London to a 
Scottish fishing village. The game 
is finally up when Bogarde, making 
to sea in a stolen fishing boat (the 
assumption that this escape would 
be successful seems to me a slur on 
the British Coast Guard), must turn 
back because the boy has fallen 
seriously sick. 

The details of this picture are 
skillful, and as a suspense story it 
rarely lets you down. When it does, 
sentiment has been allowed to clog 
the action. Bogarde plays his role 
intelligently and with a good deal of 
surface appeal; it is not his fault 
that the motivation is superficial and 
a little obvious. The boy is Jon 
Whiteley, another of those thatch- 
headed, marmoset-eyed children now 
popular with the British. If in the 
end you feel a little cheated, that 
will be because you have been asked 
to invest your emotion in what is 
essentially a concoction. 


Charm Merchant in a 
Musical Tearjerker 


The new Bing Crosby musical 


tearjerker, Just for You, is based; 


surprisingly, on a short story by 
Stephen Vincent Benet. Either Mr. 
Benet has been traduced by the 
screenwriters or the story shows him 
in an off moment. As drama, Just 


Dirk Bogarde, “the smart but weak man 
of violence,” and Jon Whiteley, “the 
manly little tyke” in The Stranger in 
Between. 


for You is plain fierce. It discusses 
the problems of a fabulously suc- 
cessful Broadway showman (Crosby) 
who discovers that he has become 
estranged from his motherless son 
and daughter but who wins back 
their love with the help of two 
understanding women (Jane Wyman 
and Ethel Barrymore). This is shop- 
worn stuff and the sentimentality in 
which it is clothed is blatant, false, 
and altogether like running your 
fingernails down a blackboard. 

But as entertainment, Just for 
You contains some of the best ma- 
terial Crosby has been given to work 
with in many a picture. The songs 
are good, the production numbers 
are bright, fast, and at moments 
imaginative. And Crosby the charm 
merchant is back again at the top 
of his form. Jane Wyman is embar- 
rassing as foster mother to the poor 
little rich kids, but a good natured 
and competent partner in the Crosby 
song and dance routines. Miss Barry- 
more plays the eccentric headmis- 
tress of a fashionable girl’s school, 
a role that scarcely makes her exert 
herself but which she handles with 
almost mesmeric slickness. 

Paramount, which employs Crosby, 
also has Bob Hope on the payroll. 
I don’t suppose the owners would 
consider bringing them together 
again? Obviously too much talent 
for any one picture. 

George Sanders Runs the Paris Herald 

Persons who have lost touch re- 
cently with the gossip of the news- 
paper world will be surprised to 
learn that the Paris Herald is now 
being run by George Sanders, as- 
sisted by two intrepid reporters, 
Dana Andrews and Marta Toren. 

(continued on page 96) 
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Producer Clarence Greene (right) and 
Milland, as they prepared for 


shooting a street scene 


Director Russell Rouse (left), check- 
ing film takes of The Thief with his 


cameraman, Sam Leavitt. 


—— "lt Had to Be Told Without Dialogue” 


by Clarence Greene and Russell Rouse 


I. rHE September Thea- 
tre Arts Robert Hatch undertook to 
prejudge The Thief on the basis of 
a press release ; he had some unflat- 
tering remarks to make on the prob- 
able motives that led us to do a 
film without dialogue —the first 
such since the advent of sound. His 
main stricture was that we were 
looking for a “gimmick.” Mr. Hatch 
was not alone in making this ad- 
vance criticism. Various critics 
charged that it was being done for 
its “stunt value.” Mr. Hatch, with 
a better show of justice than some 
others, observed that if the picture 
turned out to be a good one the 
lack of dialogue would be “inciden- 
tal to its excellence.” With that we 
cannot agree. 

For the record, we would like to 
state here and now that from the 
beginning, we always felt that the 
story of The Thief had to be told 
without dialogue. It was conceived 
with that admittedly novel principle 
in mind. We did this for no momen- 
tary acclaim as cinema pioneers. We 
wanted to tell the story in the pure 
motion picture form. Motion pic- 
tures are, after all, a visual medium. 
But The Thief had to be distin- 
guished from the old silents where 
mouths would move but you could 
hear no voices. In The Thief, not 
one of the characters talks for the 


good and simple reason that they 


have nothing to say. 


For a long time now, the visual 
qualities of the motion picture form 
have been neglected almost to the 
point of ceasing to exist. Here was a 
completely visual medium which, 
with the coming of sound, set out to 
talk itself to death; pictures were 
becoming nothing more than photo- 
graphed plays. There were some ex- 
ceptions in scenes where there was 
no dialogue for a few minutes, and 


these stood out like gems. The old 


wheeze about one picture being 
worth 10,000 words has a great deal 


of validity. 

A different approach had to be 
made directorially. The camera had 
to become not just a piece of photo 
machinery but a dramatic element 
actually taking a part in the action. 
We had to plan all of our moves 
visually so that the camera would 
tell the story as well as show the 
action it was photographing. 

Let us dwell for a moment on 
exactly how this technique was put 
to use. In the first half of the pic- 
ture, the camera angles and in fact 
the whole manipulation of the cam- 
era was from low angles. This con- 
veys to the audience psychologically 
the visual effect of the man (Ray 
Milland 
fugitive. 


who had not yet become a 


Once he became a fugitive, how- 
ever, and the story moved to New 
York, the camera stayed at eye-level 
or even higher. In this way, we vis- 
ually kept him repressed ; he became 
a thief being pursued. The man be- 
comes a victim of claustrophobia, 
and so does the audience. To in- 
crease this effect further, we actually 
shot from the ceiling; this distorts 
the angle and gives the viewer the 
sensation of watching a rat in a 
cage. 

We felt of back- 
grounds would be of the utmost 


authenticity 


importance to the plot development 
and for this reason, New York and 
Washington scenes were shot on the 
actual locations. Two trips were 
made to these cities from Hollywood 
before the picture actually began. 
We knew what our actions would 
be. The setups had to be done in 
such a way that we got what we 
wanted on the first take. There was 
little time to have a second chance 
in many scenes. A hidden camera 
was used in much of the location 
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The makers of The Thief 
reply to Robert Hatch 


and other critics 


work, and we could not afford to 
miss the first time. 

In planning the picture, a great, 
great number of camera moves had 
to be unobtrusive, so that the audi- 
ence would be unaware of how they 
were being enmeshed in the story. 
Their eyes would take into accord 
both the objective and subjective 
meanings of what they saw. 

In terms of story telling, let us 
discuss the camera’s relationship to 
our actor, Milland. As the camera 
becomes so penetrating, Milland’s 
actions and reactions have to be less 
obvious than would be true if dia- 
logue were employed ; but they must 
be just as telling graphically without 


the aid of dialogue. It was impera- 
tive to have an actor as proficient as 
Milland in the motion picture me- 


dium since throughout a scene, a 


slight gesture, casual 
glance, even attitude of the actor’s 
body, became very important. Not 
one of these things could become an 
exaggerated movement, but what- 
ever would give the best visual 


effect had to be employed. 


movement, 


The supporting players also were 
important ; it is true that their parts 
were all relatively small, but they 
too had to have a certain distinctive 
quality visually, because all we have 
at our disposal here is the visual 
medium. There is no recourse to the 
slick word or the trite gag. If the 
action doesn’t convey the story, we 
have missed the point, and can then 
justifiably be taken to task. There- 
fore, in choosing supporting players 
we looked for faces which could be 
remembered easily and for a char- 
acteristic walk or movement which 
would make an actor more easily 
identified to the audience. 

In making The Thief, it was pos- 
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Rita Gam and Ray 
Milland in a word- 
less love scene. 


Part of The Thief was filmed in New 
York City, including this shot of Ray 
Milland trying to escape his pursuers 
in the upper reaches of the Empire 
State Building. 


sible to use the camera for effects 
only rarely achieved in other pic- 
tures. The camera could begin an 


action with Milland and completely 
follow his action without stopping. 
In one scene, we moved a wall right 
next to Milland, where earlier it had 
been farther down a hallway when 
Milland started the original action 
This resulted in a cohesiveness of 
movement, many times lacking in 
scenes which cry for just such a sit- 
uational change. 

The camera can be used in two 
different ways. It can convey nerv- 
ousness in the action of the actor. 
Without dialogue encumbering us, 
we were able to use our camera as a 
These 


scenes could not be shot the way the 


living, breathing element. 
old silents were. We discovered that 
we had to be much more subtle. We 
were, for all practical purposes, 
photographing pure actions and re- 
actions where for obvious reasons, 
reactions become much more impor- 
tant, leading to tension which is a 
vital element if we are to hold our 
audiences. 

When it was written, The Thief 
had to be conceived from pure vis- 
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After centuries of decline, 
drama in many languages is finding 
a new place among the shrines 


and temples of Bombay 


by Faubion Bowers 


I. THE nondescript area between fashion- 
able Cumballa Hill and the sea front of the island of 
Bombay a large temple perches on a mound. As you 
climb the two hundred odd stone steps to the top, 
you pass an Indian panorama in miniature — color- 
ful costumes, near-naked holy men smeared with 
sacred ash from smoking fires before them, cows and 
bulls standing in stalls with offerings of green grass 
and an alms box before them, a ferment of people 
and everywhere the friendliness which characterizes 
so much the India since independence. Just before 
reaching the topmost shrine one finds off to the right 
a wide open-air portico which juts over a ledge of 
the hill. Against its spacious walls lie stacks of prop- 
erties, pieces for sets, lighting equipment and seem- 
ingly enough material for a full-sized theatre. 


A gaily-painted sign on a partition wall near the 
entrance tells the visitor that he is in the workshop 
offices of the Indian National Theatre. Closer inspec- 
tion of the various properties reveals that they are 
all largely decorations for typical and elaborate 
Indian weddings — ornamented frames for daises, 
richly painted columns of light wood and sufficient 
plywood boarding to transform a large garden 
(where Bombay weddings take place because of the 
clement weather) into a facsimile of a ceremonial 
hall. The rental of these wedding decorations is the 
chief means of support and income for the Indian 
National Theatre, the largest and most important 
theatrical organization in India and chief body within 
“Theatre Centre (India)” a UNESCO affiliate. 

It comes as no surprise to the Indian that his fore- 
most theatre venture depends on nontheatrical ways 
for its maintenance and existence. Theatre in India 


The National Theatre brings plays on 
themes contemporary to rural {ndie. This is 
a scene from Deewar, a propaganda drama 
about the partition of India and Pakistan. 





n in dithculties for almost a century. Several 
reasons account for this fact. Colonial rule by shak- 
ing the fundamental values of the country stunted 
the healthy continuance of native theatres. Dance, 
too, which in Asia has always occupied a higher place 


than wordy, spoken drama, had always absorbed th 


} 
nt 


ind drawn most of the money from 
tial spectator audience. And naturally 
grinding poverty over the centuries has led inevitably 


to a decline in art and the luxury it represents 


decline has been in 

SCA unique 

history of world theati It ranged from 
rlories of Sanskrit theatre of Kalidasa and 
through the Bharata Natya Sastra which is 
nost detailed codification of theatre art ever to 


corded, down to today’s inklings of this past in 


he villages where Kathakali, Balaattam and Lilas 
to mention only the more well-known extant drama 
orms of India) are still performed 
Out « background of mixed blessings and 
Indian National Theatre of 
Bombay. In 1944 it had become painfully apparent to 
number of ardent artist-intellectuals and pro- 
ive patriots that theatrical forms in India had 
nerated too far. The need for a new type, twen- 
iturv and active theatre was urgent. Surviving 


to international styles and stand- 


ards (which colonialism had thoroughly established 
among the monied class) encouraged the movement 
along the lines the founders wished the national 
theatre to take. And the impact of nineteenth century 
western drama, with its timely message of social sig- 
nificance, its realism and naturalism, clearly added to 


the realization of the need for living, healthy drama. 


Indian National Theatre of Bombay has achieved 
much since its inception and initial organization. In 
its eight vears it has grown from a handful of found- 
ing fathers to more than 500 active members. Half 
this number are actually performing artists. They 
have created more than fifty major productions each 
of which has had repeat performances, and several 
are given annual revivals. Few have had less than ten 
performances (a number which indicates a smash hit 


by sluggish Indian standards 


Every year sees Indian National Theatre plays in 
all of the major languages current in Bombay. Bom- 
bay, a port city and most important melting pot of 
the whole subcontinent, has large populations from 
the several neighboring linguistic groups. The cos- 
mopolitan atmosphere also means that there is a 
large theatregoing audience for plays in English 
Indian National Theatre’s repertoire has been as 
diverse as Arthur Koestler’s Twilight Bar, Somer- 

Edward Knoblock’s 
Kismet and Joseph Field’s Dough Girls 


set Maugham’s Sacred Flame, 


yntinued on page 92 


The Indian National Theatre’s repertoire includes such oddities as Kismet 
a play by an American author — Edward Knoblock — with an oriental setting. 
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In the battle between television and the movies 


The Government Sides with TV 


| ees with the decep- 


tively casual air of a slightly preju- 
diced referee, the federal govern- 
ment has intervened in the fracas 
between the movies and television 
and, siding with the latter, has de- 
livered a body against an 
already ailing and weakening motion 


blow 


picture industry. 

On the docket of the Los Angeles 
Federal Court at this moment is an 
antitrust suit filed by the Depart- 
ment of Justice against six film com- 
panies and their [6mm subsidiaries. 
The primary and admitted purpose 
of this action is what for years has 
constituted one of the movie exhib- 
itor’s worst nightmares —the free 
and unrestricted release of feature 
motion pictures to television. 

The government suit has created 
havoc, consternation and consider- 
able bitterness among harried thea- 
tre men who for years have put their 
faith in Hollywood’s firm-minded 
refusal to permit television more 
than just a nibble at its vast treasure 
house of old and new films. 

The antitrust action, radical in its 
concept that Hollywood must sell its 
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Skouras Talks Back 


While the various distributor- 
defendants in the government's 
suit draped themselves in a curtain 
of tense silence, Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox’s Spyros P. Skouras burst 
out with a fiery condemnation of 
what he called “a threat to the 
very existence of the motion pic- 
ture industry of America.” 


“If the government can force 
us to sell our finest pictures to 
television companies and adver- 
tisers at a ridiculously small price, 
this would be practically confisca- 
tory and ruinous,” he said. “It is 
not in the public interest to en- 
danger the economy of the United 
States by destroying the theatres 
which are the heartbeat of every 
American community. Our gov- 
ernment can spend billions and 
yet never repair the injury that 
this will bring to the American 
economy.” 


But while the theatres applaud- 
ed the Skouras broadside, the 
government appeared unmoved. 
A Justice Department spokesman 
calmly explained that it was all 
just a case of enforcing the anti- 
trust laws in what is an alleged 
conspiracy among movie producers 
to keep films off television. 


movies to anybody and everybody 
even if by so doing it may well has- 


by Fred Walters 


ten its own demise, has cruelly shat- 
tered the theatres’ fond illusion of 
from the TV 


competition as long as their alliance 


comparative safety 


with the producers stands firm. 

Now faced with the legal reali- 
ties, the exhibitors, in a bleak and 
desperate mood, are freely predic- 
ting their own doom should the 
government succeed in its endeavor. 
The majority seem convinced that 
the wholesale release of films to tele- 
vision would reduce their business to 
the point where many would have 
to close up shop, and they are boil- 
ing with indignation over what is in 
their view an unfair and unjust 
attempt to build up television at the 
expense of the movies. It is, as some- 
one put it, “as if the government 
were asking the. film industry to 
commit hari-kari with a smile on its 
face.” 

“The most preposterous, vicious, 
insidious and rankly discriminatory 
action ever instigated against free 
enterprise,’ thundered one circuit 
operator in a telegram to U.S. At- 
torney General James P. McGran- 


ery. “Should this malicious litigation 
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materialize, the entire motion picture 
industry is in jeopardy, 22,000 theatres 
will be forced to close, and a quarter 
million theatre people would become 
unemployed.” 


The government actually covered a 
much wider area than just TV in its 
complaint. It charged the defendant 
companies with being engaged “in an 
unlawful combination and conspiracy in 
restraint of interstate trade and com- 
merce in 16mm feature films in violation 
of section I of the Sherman Act.” 


Specifically,; the Justice Department 
wants the companies to sell 16mm _ ver- 
sions of their feature films not only to 
TV but also to a variety of other outlets 
such as clubs, churches, schools, drive-ins, 
hotels, hospitals and even free merchant 
shows and taverns. But Mr. McGranery 
carefully detailed the issue closest to his 
heart 

“This suit is filed,” he emphasized, “as 
part of the continuing program of the 
antitrust division to prevent business men 
and others from combining to place re- 
strictions upon what members of the 
general public may see on their television 
sets 


He either couldn't or wouldn’t indi- 
cate just who or what prompted his de- 
partment to look into the films-for-TV 
situation in the first place, and the 
identity of the group which originally 
pressed for this unprecedented govern- 
ment action therefore is a mystery which 
the movie people would give a good deal 
to have solved. 


There are: plenty of theories, the 
soundest being that the suit stemmed 
fromthe television broadcasters who find 
themselves desperately short on good 
films with which to plug those long pro- 
gram gaps. Some theatres, irked by the 
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defendant companies’ odd lack of com- 
ment on the government move, advance 
the thought that it may have been some 
of the movie distributors who originated 
the action. Their reasoning is that, if 
ordered by a court to sell movies to TV, 
these distributors could then comply 
without having to fear the wrath of the 
exhibitors who on past occasions have 
thrown out strong hints of a possible 
boycott of studios who make their peace 
with television. 


A third possibility is the fact that the 
proponents of subscription television sys- 
tems might gain a lot if the government 
succeeds in making the film industry 
comply with its own peculiar interpre- 
tation of the antitrust laws. 

Whatever the ultimate outcome of the 
suit, which is almost certain to go to the 
Supreme Court for a final ruling, the 
government has brought into the open 
elements of a conflict affecting not only 
the movie houses’ relations with tele- 
vision but also their future ties with the 
studios. 


For some time now, it has become 
increasingly apparent that while televi- 
sion offers the theatres nothing but 
headaches and in some instances fatal 
competition, its economic relationship 
with the film producers is taking on an 
increasingly more positive character. The 
fact is that if that long-heralded mar- 
riage between motion pictures and TV 
ever comes off, the vows will be ex- 
changed in Hollywood, with the theatres 
left out in the cold. Even though this 
shift of emphasis may be no more than 
mere speculation, it is not likely to occur 
for quite a few years, the handwriting 
on the wall is giving exhibitors sleepless 
nights. 


In the meantime, should the govern- 
ment win its suit, television would be 
placed in the unenviable position of the 
| poor tortured man of mythical fame who 
|had grapes hanging close to his mouth 
but couldn’t reach them. Hollywood pic- 
tures would be available, but the amount 
|the broadcasters would be able to pay 
for them would be a fraction of what the 
producers would logically have to ask in 
order to get a return on their consider- 
able investment. 


The arithmetic involved is quite sim- 
| ple. Television at present can pay a 
| maximum of $30,000 for a good motion 
| picture. The average Hollywood movie 
| of recent vintage was made on a budget 
|of around $1,500,000. Unless the gov- 
jernment is willing to make up the dif- 
| ference, television’s still weak financial 
| structure will be unable to carry the 
| Hollywood giant. 





The one way out of this dilemma would 
be subscription television which gives TV 
its own box office and makes it inde- 
pendent of sponsor limitations. The trou- 
ble is that subscription television still has 
a long way to go before it is commer- 
cially introduced on a large scale. And 
the question remains whether it will be 
widely accepted by a public which has 
been constantly — and now officially — 
encouraged to believe in a God-given 
right to enjoy every facet of modern 
entertainment on its home screens and 
to get it for free. 


Outraged exhibitors are charging the 
Justice Department with a bold attempt 
to influence public opinion in an election 
year. Even the more level-headed among 
the exhibitor leaders are convinced that 
the government is riding rough-shod over 
their interests to further its own ends by 
making a political bow to the TV inter- 
ests at this crucial time. They feel par- 
ticularly bitter about this inequity since 
the tax burden of the television industry 
is practically negligible when compared 
to the many millions that annually flow 
from the theatres into the government 
coffers 


At the same time, since they are the 
realists in an unrealistic business, the 
theatre operators are conscious of the 
fact that the government is fighting a 
popular battle in which the some 18,000,- 
000 set owners and their families are apt 
to take a none-too-objective interest. 
Television entertainment is poor. Geod, 
new films could improve it immeasur- 
ably. The public doesn’t care for the 
flood of mediocre oldies being flashed 
over the air. Anyone who succeeds in 
pinning the blame on the movie com- 
panies will be the popular favorite, 
regardless of the business economics 
involved. 


Although the Justice Department has 
tried to soothe exhibitor tempers by issu- 
ing a statement that it isn’t trying to put 
them out of business, exhibitors keep 
flooding the Department with angry pro- 
tests. As one wrote: “Maybe the govern- 
ment should sue all the baseball teams 
because they ought to provide baseball 
in the winter months, to keep TV 
audiences contented. Also the govern- 
ment ought to sue every stage play in 
New York . . . to force them to show 
their plays for free on TV.” 

Actually, with the sole exception of 
Republic Pictures, the major studios so 
far have refrained from considering 
various TV offers for their films. But it 
is generally believed that they are merely 
playing a waiting game. Barney Balaban, 
president of Paramount Pictures, which 
along with Loew’s Inc. is not named in 
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the government’s 16mm suit, this year 
told the Federal Communications Com- 
mission that his company would sell films 
to television when video could pay 
its way 

Opinions are divided as to what will 
happen when this point is actwally 
reached. Not everyone in the movie 
industry shares the exhibitors’ glum view 
Some believe that motion pictures will 
adjust to living with TV but in reduced 
quarters. They see television actually im- 
proving the quality of films which will 
then be the attractions in the remaining 
first-run and art theatres 

There is a widespread belief that the 


best pictures in the world on TV can’t 
keep the family home every night of the 
week, and that this factor alone, com- 
bined with the undeniable advantages of 
a big screen, insures the survival of the 
big downtown houses 

Right now it looks as if the exhibitors’ 


old and fervent argument — that theirs | 


is purely a business and not an art — is 
finally coming to haunt them in their 
hour of need. Certainly, what determines 
studio policy today is a dollars-and-cents 
motivation. Economic power, and not 
sentiment, will be the key with which 
television will eventually unlock and 
claim Hollywood's celluloid treasures. 
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Important Plays 
From Theatre Arts 


Magazine 


Listed below are most of the 
plays that have appeared in 
THEATRE ARTS during the 


past four years. 


Make your selection of any of 
these and order by mail. 


The Play's the Thing.......March 1949 
An Inspector Calls . April 1949 
The Young and Fair..... May 1949 
Anne of Thousand Days... June 1949 
The Sliver Whistle........July 1949 
Present Laughter .........Aug. 1949 
Edward, My Son ... Sept. 1949 
Light Up the Sky ... Oct. 1949 
Madwoman of Chailiot.....Nov. 1949 
Two Blind Mice Dec. 1949 
The Biggest Thief in Town.Jan. 1950 
The Leading Lady.........Feb. 1950 
Mister Roberts March 1950 
Yes, My Lord.............April 1950 
The Closing Door..........May 1950 
That Lady june 1950 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep. July 1950 
Dierdre of the Sorrows.....Aug. 1950 
Caesar and Cleopatra Sept. 1950 
The Enchanted ._..........0ct. 1950 
Lost In the Stars..........Dec. 1950 
Jan. 1951 

The Happy Time .. Feb. 1951 
The Day After Tomorrow...April 1951 
The Gloconda Smile.......May 95! 
Season in the Sun......... June (95! 
Mr. Mergenthwirkers 
eee July =: 1951 


The Informer ........... Aug, 1951 
Second Threshold _....... Dec, (95! 
The Moon Is Blue.........Jan. 1962 


Billy Budd .............. Feb, (952 
The House of Bernarda Alba March (952 
Don juan in Hell April 1952 
The Country Giri. . May 1952 
Bell, Book and Candie..... June 1952 
Gigi .. ss ee. duly 1952 

1952 
The Grass Harp.. 1952 
Barefoot in Athens. 1952 


1952 
Order by month and year of 
issue. Prices: 
1949, $1.25 1950, $1.00 
1951, 75¢ 1952, 50¢ 


Send your request to: Back 
Number Dept., Theatre Arts, 
208 So. LaSalle, Chicago, Ili- 


nois. 





May | Write the Next Dance 


continued from page 68 


The Laban 4 
system uses a 
three line verti- 3 
cal staff which 
represents the 
body, the cente1 
line of the staff 
being the lin« 
through the body 1 
dividing right 
and left. The staff is read from the 
bottom up, and is divided off into 
bars to show the passage of time, 
much as is the musical staff 


Support, step 


Support, step 


Leg gesture 
Leg gesture 


Left Right 


Each column in this staff is used 
for a different part of the body 
Next to the center line are written 
the supports, usually ordinary steps, 
but on occasion, supports on_ the 
knees, hands, etc. The next column 
out on either side is used for leg 
gesture (movements not carrying 
weight). The third columns are 
used for body movements, and the 
fourth columns for the arms. Addi- 
tional columns can be used on either 
side to take care of movements of 
the hands, fingers, head, etc. 

[he basic direction symbol, cor- 
responding to the note in musical 
notation, is a rectangle, which, in 
itself, shows no direction, 
plac e” 


i.e., “in 
rhis shape is modified to 
indicate the different directions 


“in place” forward 


right 
backward side 


The different levels of movement, 
high, low or horizontal, are shown 


by the different shading of the 
symbols. 


. low. 
—/, ——— 


V7 high (down) 
y (up) horizontal 
a : 
(middle level) 
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The basic premise of lengthening 
or shortening the sym- 
bol to indicate the time 
value makes rhythm low 
easy to read. A short——» 
symbol indicates a 
quick movement, the 
action being com- 
pleted in a short space 
of time. A long sym- 
bol shows a slow move- | 
ment, its length repre- 


senting the time taken & 


to complete the action 

Ihe economy of the system is evi- 
dent in that one symbol indicates 
the part of the body that moves (by 
its placement on the staff), the 
direction of the movement (by its 
shape), the level (by its shading 
and the rhythmic time value (by its 
length). The other main categories 
of movement, rotations and flexing 


and extending are used for all parts 
of the body. 


de 


rotations 


ra 
(extending) 
4, (extending 


In spite of the complexities of 
movement, there are comparatively 
few symbols used, movement being 
analyzed as variations and combina- 
tions of the basic possibilities. The 
system is built so that simple move- 
ment is written simply, the addi- 
tional factors and more specific 
details being added to the basic 
forms where they are needed. 


x bending 
xK (flexing) 


stretching 


A separate staff is employed for 
each dancer or each group of danc- 
ers making the same movements, 
just as in an orchestral score. Where 
two dancers join hands, a line is 
drawn from the hand symbol on one 
staff to that on the other. Any con- 
tingency that arises can be met by 
logical and reasonably transparent 
means, in an extremely well thought 
out system. 

To be sure, all systems for writing 
down the movement of the body in 
detail are bound to be complex, for 
the body has a great many members 
capable of individual movement, 
with all the dimensions of space to 
be considered as well as time and 
dynamics. But when the score of a 
ballet is compared with that of a 
symphony, there is not any out- 
standing difference in the degree of 
complexity. The orchestral score in- 
volves many staves, several clefs, key 


signatures and the consideration of 
“transposing” instruments. If we 
were as familiar traditionally with 
dance notation as we are with musi- 
cal notation, it would doubtless 
present a much less formidable 
appearance. 

The argument that is most fre- 
quently used against the use of dance 
notation is that the movie camera can 
do the job much better. That is a lazy 
man’s argument. Indeed it is no argu- 
ment at all, for the movie camera re- 
cords a performance while notation 
records a composition. 

We certainly need films of our 
great performers in action for the 
archives, just as we need records of 
our great singers and our great 
orchestras. But we-must have writ- 
ten scores of our great compositions, 
in dance as well as in music. 

As for the copyrighting of dance 
notation scores, the lawyers are still 
arguing about how much protection 
it. gives the choreographer. But if 
the the copyrighting of a musical 
score secures the performing rights 
to that musical composition, logic 
would demand that the copyrighting 
of a dance must similarly 
secure the performing rights to that 
dance composition. 


score 


The Thief 


continued from page 75 


ual sense. A situation would arise 
apparently comparable to one in a 
dialogue picture, but upon examina- 
tion, we would discover that it 
wasn’t comparable at all. A peculiar 
kind of metamorphosis took place. 
Instead of hearing the characters 
talk, it was as if we had a strip of 
film racing through our brains, de- 
scribing the action. For example, in 
a dialogue picture if an actor re- 
ceives a message, it is Customary to 
allow the audience to read it over 
the actor’s shoulder usually, or to 
have someone talk about it. In our 
picture, there are a number of mes- 
sages received and the audience is 
never allowed to read them, but 
again in visual terms of action and 
reaction, there is no doubt as to the 
content of the messages, even though 
no actual words are spoken or read. 

Before we had decided on a par- 
ticular story, we were intrigued by 
the idea of a picture without dia- 
logue because we believed the true 
visual values of the motion picture 
screen were being allowed to deterio- 
rate. The Thief was one of a num- 
ber of stories we had which could 
have been made in this way. We 
finally concluded that The Thief was 
the story we must make because it 
was simple enough to be conveyed 
in purely photographic terms. 
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Why Haven’t TV Owners 
Been Told These Facts? 


Was your set purchased alter the spring of 1947? 


Then here is the full, uncensored story of how you can 


avoid those $15-$20 repair bills...how you can avoid 


those $30-$60 a year service fees...and still 
perfect, movie-clear picture you've 


OW MANY TIMES this week 
have you had te get up and fix a 
jumpy or flickering TV picture...a 
washed-out, muddy picture? How 
many times have you had to put up 
with ghosts —snow — static—“weak” 
channels? 
And how many times have you had 
to lose a full night's TV entertainment 
because you had to call a repairman 
who couldn't come “till tomorrow”? 


90% OF THESE BREAKDOWNS 
ARE UNNECESSARY! 


Do you know that the same exact 
set now playing in your home ~—no 
matter what make or model—has been 
playing in manufacturer's test rooms 
for months.— and playing perfectly! 

These sets have been subjected to 
incredible “Breakdown Tests” —run- 
ning 24 hours a day—7 days a week 
4 weeks a month — some of them for 
as much as 17 months! 

They have been tested against every 
conceivable type of viewing hazard. 
They have been tested up to 125 miles 
away from the station tested 
against the interference of an entire 
warehouse of electrical appliances 
tested in special, steel-ribbed build- 
ings which ordinarily would produce 
severa! distinct ghosts. 

And in almost every case, these sets 
prodoced perfect, movie-clear pictures 
— without major breakdowns — for as 
much as } year! Here are some of the 
reasons why 


WHAT TV EXPERTS HAVE 
LEARNED ABOUT YOUR SET 


1. If your set is properly cared for as 
these sets were, it need break down 
only once in an entire year! You may 
actually have to call a repairman only 
once a year! You can save the $30-$60 
service fees you are now paying, and 
you can save most of your $10-$15 
repair bills! 


2. If your set is properly cared for, ii 
can actually give you perfect movie- 
clear reception the other 364 days a 
year without special equipment, 
without the help of a repairman —up 
to 100 miles away from your station ! 


3. And most important, these ex- 
perts discovered that you do not have 
to be a handyman to get this top TV 
performance. You need no mechanical 
knowledge whatsoever. You do not 
even have to touch a single nut, bolt, 
or wire. Here's why 


5 MINUTES A WEEK 
FOR PERFECT RECEPTION 


These television experts have dis- 
covered that your TV set, like your 
body, gives warning signals before a 
major breakdown. For instance, after 
your set was installed, it probably 
played perfectly for the first week. But 
then it began to suffer from vibration, 


jarring, the interference of other elec- 
trical appliances in your home! The 
picture might suddenly flop over or 
flicker — lines may appear on your 
screen. 
Now —if you had the knowledge to 
quickly make a few minor adjustments 
on the outside controls of your set— 
you could correct these symptoms 
you could keep your set playing per- 
fectly and you could prevent major 
breakdowns, exactly as they were pre- 
vented in these manufacturer's tests. 
If you do not have this knowledge— 
if you do not make these adjustments 
then your set will weaken, you 
will have a constantly bad picture and 
you will have to call in a repairman. 
Remember — you pay that repairman, 
not for his work, but for his knowl- 
edge! If you had that knowledge, you 
would not have to pay him at all! 


A TV EXPERT AT YOUR 
ELBOW 24 HOURS A DAY! 


Now suppose you had a television 
expert at your elbow 24 hours a day. 
Suppose that every time your set be- 
gan to flicker, jump, become distorted 
or dissolve into lines or zags, that this 
expert would show you exactly what 
knob on the outside of your set to 
turn —to correct this trouble in less 
than 30 seconds without the slightest 
danger to yourself or your set. 

Suppose that every time you were 
annoyed by ghosts, snow, or weak 
channels, this expert would show you 
& non-mechanical trick, without com- 
plicated charts or diagrams, that 
would eliminate most of these faults 
within 15 minutes, and restore the 
perfect, movie-clear reception your 
set should give you. 

Yes, and suppose that even when 
your set went black, this expert could 
show you a way to immediately locate 
and change the burnt-out tube, in 
less than 5 minutes, without the 
slightest danger or mechanical skill, 
and save the $10-$15 you'd pay a 
repairman. 


ALL THE INFORMATION 
YOU NEED ABOUT YOUR TV SET 


‘This is exactly what a new book, the 
TV OWNER’S GUIDE does for you. 
Written by 3 of the country's top tele- 
vision experts, this book is guaranteed 
to save you $65 to $100 on your service 
repairs this year alone — save you as 
much as $75 on special antennas, fil- 
ters—save you as much as $150 when 
you buy a new set! 


AVOID 90% OF ALL 
TV REPAIR CALLS! 

This book shows you how to fix 90% 
df your TV troubles yourself —in your 
own front room -- without mechanical 
knowledge or tools—in less than 2 
minutes apiece. There is no danger, 


DIAS PES SANSOM ROAM IME 


SEND NO MONEY! Mail Free Gilt Coupon NOW! 
303 EAST 71 


BEDFORD CO., DEPT. TA3, 


Gentiemen: Without obligation, 
GUIDE FOR NO RISK EXA 


GUIDE. 
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rush me the new TV OWNER'S 


the Magic Trouble Spotter chart. 


Zone. State 


1952 


get the 
dreamed about! 


slowly to right 


CURE 


minutes. TURN 


and re 
| BURNT-OUT TUBE ture. 


(Sound OK- 
Ne Picture) 


AND THAT'S JUST A SA 


Horizontal ee: 





Do it yourself with the 


because you do not touch any part 
carrying current. There is no skill 
needed, because hundreds of How-To 
picture instructions track the trouble 
to its source, actually lead you step- 
by-step through the entire adjust- 
ment. With this TV OWNER’S GUIDE 
at your side you will probably need to 
call in a repairman only once a year, 
saving the money that 90% of repairs 
are costing you today 


INCREASE YOUR SET'S 
PULLING POWER 9 TIMES! 


This book gives you a complete sec- 
tion on special, power-packed anten- 
mas that cost you less than $10, yet 
increase your set's pulling power 4, 6 
and 9 times. These antennas will give 
you movie-clear reception without ex- 
pensive boosters up to 90 miles away 
from your station They will automati- 
cally eliminate most neighborhood 
ghosts — snow -— static. 


A ONE VOLUME TV 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Here are complete sections on buy- 
ing —installing your set. Here are your 
legal rights with your landlord, your 
present service company, your repair- 


PLUG. YOU HAVE REMOVED THE DAN 
‘Touch each small tube in the set with the tip of 
your finger. There is no current—therefore, there 
is no danger. The goed tubes will be hot. The bad 
tube will be cold. Remove the cold tube by pulling 
it up. Take it to your neighborhood repair shop 
lace. You will instantly get a perfect pic- 
AT'S ALL THERE IS! You have just 
made a $15 repair in less than 2 working minutes! 
As easy as changing a light bulb! 


SAVE $30-$60 a Year Service Fees! 
Avoid 90% of TV repair calls! 


PROVE it YOURSELF! | 


NOW! SEE HOW EASY IT IS to get 
perfect TV reception. Cure these TV troubles yourself— 
IN LESS THAN 2 MINUTES. 


CURE ZAGS. Here's al! you do: Turn set around 
Locate HOR. SYN. control on back. Turn control 


ZAGS will appear. Turn con- 
to left. ZAGS will disappear and 


trol slow! k 

rou will deny @ perfect picture on your screen. 
HAT'S ALL THERE IS! You have made a $5 
repair in less than 30 seconds! 


CURE SNOW (This will work in 1 out of 3 cases. 
If it does not, see TV OWNER'S GUIDE, page 72) 
Turn set around 
is screwed to set. TURN OFF SET AND THERE 
18 NO DANGER. Unscrew antenna. Scrape ends 
of antenna with scissors, knife or edge of screw- 
driver. Screw clean antenna ends back on set 
THAT'S ALL THERE IS! You may have just 
made a $10 repair in less than one minute! 


BURNT - 


Locate point where antenn: 


OUT TUBE. Let set run for 5 
OFF SET AND PULL OUT THE 
sER. 


MPLE!! Here are just a 


few of the other minor repairs you can make yourself— 
without tools—without mechanical knowledge—with the 
TV OWNER’S GUIDE. 


Triple Picture Jumpy Picture 


Picture Tear Twisted Picture 





TV OWNER’S GUIDE! 


man. Here's information you can trust 
on buying a new set getting a 40% 
discount avoid gypsters what 
you must know about manufacturer's 
warranties, auction sales, installment 
payments. Here is a full section on re- 
pair rackets the only sure way to 
get a reliable repairman how much 
he should charge and how to make 
him return your set fast 

This amazing book is so complete it 
even has sections on avoiding TV eye- 
strain, your children and TV, how to 
take thrilling pictures from your TV 
screen, even an entire chapter on easy 
radio repairs. 


SEND NO MONEY! TRY IT 
ONE YEAR AT OUR RISK ... 


Send for your copy of the TV 
OWNER'S GUIDE TODAY. Send no 
money. When book arrives, pay only 
$1.98 plus postage —less than % the 
cost of a single service cali! Try this 
book at our risk for an entire year. If 
it does not save you between $30 and 
$60 in that year alone— if you are not 
completely satisfied, return for your 
money back. Act now! Special offer 
gives you magic trouble spotter abso- 
futely free! 


WHY WE PUBLISH 
THIS INFORMATION 


A frank statement to TV 
owners ... TV buyers: 


During the next year—no mat- 
ter what the brand or model or 
condition of your TV set — you 
will probably waste $30-$100 on 
it! 

You will waste this money for 
one reason — because you do not 
know the TRUTH about your 
television set. Because you do not 
realize that $400,000,000 worth of 
research have gone into simplify- 
ing that set — into making it so 
simple that you yourself can keep 
it in perfect playing condition — 
without a repairman. 

Here then, are the startling 
facts behind this claim —facts 
that you can prove in your own 
home. Read this ad- make these 
testsdecide for yourself whether 
it’s worth @ 3c stamp to learn the 
full, money-saving story. 











Thousands of 
TV Owners 
Being Swindled! 


Legitimate dealers servicemen 
warn against fly-by-night gypsters. 

IN NEW YORK CITY 10,000 set 
owners lose $65 to $100 apiece when a 
fly-by-night service company mysteri- 
ously folds. 

IN DETROIT — Hundreds of owners 
report sets actually damaged by “stu- 
dent” repairmen sent out on full-price 
service contracts. 

IN CHICAGO— Complaints flooding 
in that sets going to fly-by-night repair 

ps are coming back MINUS essen- 
tial parts! Makeshift contraptions sub- 
stituted that burn out in 3 to 5 weeks. 

And these are only a sample! Mest 
television dealers and servicemen are 
completely honest. They are just as 
shocked just as worried by these 
developments as you are! 

But the fact remains that if you do 
not know a few simple facts, you stand 
one chance in three of losing money 
when you buy or when you repair your 
set! 


Protect Yourself— 


Learn These Facts: 


Do you know the only sure way to get 
an honest repairman? how to tell 
whether a repairman is overcharging 
you Substituting inferior parts 
keeping your set too long? 

Do you know the 3 tests you must 
make before you buy a new set? How 
to avoid hidden installment payments? 
Trumped-up prices? Excessive “Televi- 
sion rent raises”? 


TV Buyers! Save 
$50 to $150 on New 
Giant Screen Set! 


Here is a complete shopper's guide to 
the new 1952 television sets~ inside in- 
formation that may save you 4% to \ 
of the total retail price of your set. 

1. THE RIGHT SET POR YOU 
for your viewing area, your neighbor- 
hood your apartment. Do you need spe- 
cial interference eliminators? Can you 
get along with an indoor antenna 
and save $35 on installation? What 
about metropolitan sets? The right set 
to buy if you're just setting up a home, 
if you have a sickroom, if you want to 
watch TV outdoors during the summer. 

2. MONEY SAVING TIPS. How to 
get the most trade-in on old set. How 
to avoid the $35 installation bill. How 
to get good service for the first month 

without service contract. What you 
must know about dealer contracts, se- 
rial numbers. The 6 point test you must 
make in dealer's showroom before you 
buy a set 

These and many others—the most 
complete, up-to-date buying guide for 
the average TV buyer — yours as just 


one part of this amazing TV OWNER’S 
GUIDE. 


in and mail coupen NOW! 
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Child's Play 


continued from page 32 
Seven Dwarfs, The King of the Golden 
River, Cinderella, and many others have 
the same theme. The child, persecuted by 
adults, wins tremendous rewards while 
the wicked adults are thoroughly pun- 
ished. In almost none of these plays is 
the persecutor killed or physically pun- 
ished. The punishment is almost always 
one of humiliation and loss of affection 
and respect— something planners of 
plays and television programs for chil- 
dren should remember. Children shrink 
from death and physical torture in plays 
because they identify themselves with 
the players. 

“Don’t eat it, don’t eat it! It’s poi- 
soned!” some child will whisper to Snow 
White when the disguised Queen gives 
her the poisoned apple. “Don’t you be- 


is the time 


Nothing “cuckoo” about 

this bird. He’s warning 

you that advanced 

planning for- 

® television spots 

® sales training 

® sales promotion 

®@ public relations 

~should be started 

NoW! 

Our counsel is avail- 

able without obligation. 
ve ) = ° So don’t wait— The 

Time is NOW! 


ATLAS FILM CORPORATION 


Producers of Quality Motion Pictures, Sound Slide- 
films, Theatrical Shorts, TV Commercials 


Established 1912 1111 South Boulevard, 
Chicago Phone: AUstin 7-8620 Oak Park, Illinois 


lieve him, Mr. King. He’s a bad liar,” a 
member of the audience will warn the 
King when the Doctor gives him The 
Golden Apple of Healing. The children 
have seen him steal the apple from 
Prince Rury while he is in a drugged 
sleep. Of course all must come out right 
in the end, and when it does there is 
pleasure in the fact that the sinner is 
punished and the hero rewarded. 

This also applies to many realistic 
stories. The theatre creates ideals for chil- 
dren. One example is Hans Brinker or 
the Silver Skates. It begins with a poor, 
hard-working family, the father an in- 
valid, the children getting along with 
the barest necessities. It ends with the 
family prosperous, the father well and 
Hans preparing to be educated as a doc- 
tor. All this is brought about by the boy 
Hans, by his industry, his devotion to 
his family, his integrity, by qualities of 
character every father wants to see de- 
veloped by his own son. Children are as 
willing to believe that the Hans way is 
the way to coveted acclaim and success 
as much as the way of the gunman 

Children’s theatre had its birth in the 
Hecksher Theatre in New York in the 
fall of 1922. The following year it moved 
to the Princess Theatre where many fea- 
tured actors from Broadway performed 
for children on Saturday mornings. Some 
of them were English — Viola Roach for 
example — and they remembered their 
own visits to the Christmas pantomimes 
when they were children. Each play was 
presented on four Saturday mornings, 
and tickets were at regular theatre prices 

Later we gave up the Princess Theatre 
and in a huge basement off Madison 
Avenue set up our first Children’s The- 
atre home. In one corner Marion DePew, 
and her helpers designed and created 
costumes. In another corner the scenery 
was built, and in the space that was left 
rehearsals were conducted 

As actors finished their scenes they 
stepped back into the scene-building sec- 
tion and picked up a saw or hammer. 
Another would drop a paste brush and 
step into the rehearsal section. 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Fall Term 


NEW EVENING CLASS 
IN ACTING 


“One of the happiest moments of my life was when | met Tamara Daykarhanova. Every 
thing she has taught me as @ person and as a teacher has contributed to my life and my 


career..| can never be grateful enough to her.” 


MILDRED DUNNOCK 


Stage and Screen Actress 


Applications now accepted. Approved by Veterans Administration. 
For information: MIRIAM L. COPSTEIN, Gen. Mgr. 


27 West 67th Street,, New York 23, N. Y. 


Trafaiger 7-5834 


We bought a one-ton second-hand 
truck to carry our effects, and began 
to play in towns within fifty miles of 
New York. Now we have a flect of seven 
two-ton trucks, and their accompanying 
cars, which travel for nine months of 
the year from coast to coast and from 
the Gulf to Canada. 


Over the years many new children’s 
theatre ventures have sprung up, such 
as the World Theatre, the Youth The- 
atre, Edwin Strawbridge’s dance drama 
group, and several others. 

Children’s theatres are winning popu- 
larity in other countries. In England the 
Young Vic players operate much as we 
do, playing in the schools and giving 
their own versions of well-known fairy 
storics 

Ihe Glynbourne players were the best 
of the professional children’s theatres in 
England; but they were forced to close 
down three years ago when their endow- 
ment ran out. Both it and the Belgian 
Children’s Theatre, however, produced 
plays that should be classed as adult 
rather than for children. I saw both in 
London three years ago, the Belgian 
Theatre offering Les Quatre Fils Aymon 
and the Glynbourne Players Tobias and 
the Angel. Both were adult in presenta- 
tion with long arguments, little action 
and completely adult themes 

In Paris the Children’s Theatre is 
sponsored by various commercial prod- 
ucts as our radio is. During intermis- 
sions, and sometimes in the action of the 
play itself, not only are the products 
advertised but the audience answers 
questions regarding them. 

One of the oldest and most successful 
children’s theatres in Europe is Bertha 
Waddell’s traveling group which hails 
from Lanarkshire. It gives short plays 
with the program enlarged with dancing 
and singing. Miss Waddell was many 
times called to Buckingham Palace to 
play for Queen Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret when they were children. The 
program runs for an hour and plays 
to each school in a town before it 
travels on 

As the New York theatre dwindles in 
the number of its productions, the Chil- 
dren's Theatre flourishes. Almost every 
town across the country now has either a 
visiting company or a local company or 
both. Neither radio, television nor the 
movies should take the place of the liv- 
ing theatre, the parent of them all. And 
our hope for a renascence of the living 
theatre lies with these children who, 
loving theatre now, will not be denied 


it when they are adults. 
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TO NEW MEMBERS 
WHO NOW JOIN THE 


M ot rt | Book ( Cfuild. z 


THE HARPER 
HISTORY of PAINTING 


By DAVID M. ROBB 
This magnificent new volume, with 522 illustrations and 16 full page Color Plates, is yours 
FREE with membership in the Art Book Guild. 7%"x10'2"— 1006 Pages — Retail price $12.50 


WNING THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINT- 
ING is like having a fine art gallery at your 
fingertips. This handsome volume provides a defini- 
tive, up-to-date history of painting in the western 
world from prehistoric times to the present. Its 522 


illustrations represent the best art masterpieces—from 
a 14,000-year-old cave painting to a famous Picasso 
mural—selected from Europe’s and America’s great 
collections. 

Retail price $12.50 — FREE to new members 


The Guild's 
National 
Advisory 
Board 


PAY NOTHING 10 JOIN THIS DISTINGUISHED CLUB AND 
ENJOY THE FINEST ART BOOKS. GET FULL MEMBERSHIP 
PRIVILEGES IMMEDIATELY. 

Just sign and mail coupon below to enroll — it costs you nothing. 
You will receive Art In Books, the Guild’s illustrated publication, 
every month FREE. Each issue describes the best art books of all pub- 


Start your membership with this 
superb double-selection 


GRANDMA MOSES 
My Life's History 


166 pages, 642” x 94”, 16 
pages of Grandma Moses 
paintings in FULL COLOR, 8 
pages of family pictures and 
& es of facsimile letters. 
Retail price $3.50. 

The warm, colorful, nos- 
talgic story of the life of 
one of America’s favor- 
ite painters. Related with 
beautiful simplicity that 
makes for memorable 
reading pleasure. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 


By ANTONINA VALLENTIN 


561 pages, 6%" x 914” 


tail price $5.00 


fan a 


, with 35 gravure reproductions 
of Da Vinci's masterpieces in rich black and brown. Re- 


This new biography pre- 
sents the first complete 
portrait of the man 
whose artistic and scien- 
tific achievements prob- 
ably shall never be ri- 
valed. Here is the record 
of his diversified accom- 
plishments ; their critical 
evaluation; together 


eee, with a clear analysis of 


his greatest masterpieces 


Retail Value Both Books — $8.50 
Member's Price — Only $6.75 
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lishers and next Guild selection. If you do not want the forthcoming 
selection, simply return our printed form. ACCEPT ONLY BOOKS 
YOU WANT and pay only member's special low price plus small 
mailing charge — saving 40% or more! FREE BONUS BOOKS. For 
every four additional selections accepted, you receive a Bonus Book 
free! And you may cancel your membership at any time after accept- 
ing as few as four Guild selections. 

On joining, you receive THE HARPER HISTORY OF PAINTING 
as your FREE membership gift plus the double first selection of 
GRANDMA MOSES, published at $3.50, and LEONARDO DA 
VINCI, published at $5.00 — both at the member's special price 


go 
@? 


Walter 


Pach 


Paul 


of $6.75. 


Soin Now 
ye! 
new member, 


fel-s me] | mCi stole) 4; 


—worth $9490 


For Only 


$679 


Gardner 


Thus coupon makes you a member wih all pu eleges 


THE ART BOOK GUILD OF AMERICA, INC. 
Dept. TA-4, 11 E. 36th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free, as a gift 
upon joining, The Harper History of Painting. With it, 
send as my first selection Grandma Moses and Leonardo Da 
Vinei at the special, low member's price of $6.75 plus 38c 
postage and packing charge. I will receive Art In Books 
free every month. I will receive a free Bonus Book for each 
additional four selections I buy, and my only obligation is 
to accept four Guild selections the first year ] am a member. 





Theatre Off-Broadway by Aimee Scheff 


The Remarkable Straw Hatters 


London has its Noel Coward, a relatively high year-round salary 
Broadway its George Kaufman plus rehearsal pay. Bookings have 
California’s Bay Area has its Straw already been made for 1953. In the 
Hatters who are entertaining the 1951-52 season (covering a period 
state with a distinctive style of hu- from June 30, 1951, through August 
mor. The Straw Hatters have been 9, 1952) this theatre has given 218 
selling laughter to Californians for performances with an attendance 
the last six years with their original record of 74,003 (50 performances 
Straw Hat Theatre Revues in 600-seat houses and the others in 

[his year-round theatre group, 100-400-seat houses 
the Straw Hat Theatre, Inc., ( which How did the Straw Hat Theatre 
started as a summer troupe) oper- originate, and what is its success for- 

i It all began in 1946 when 


ates in Lafayette, California during mula? 


the summer months and, in winter, Elizabeth Berryhill, writer and direc- 
tours the state from Los Angeles to tor of the group, an ex-drama 
Sacramento, and even invades instructor at the University of Cali- 
Honolulu. The Straw Hatters claim fornia, and eight other University of 
to be the only all-professional Bay California graduates and students 
Area theatre group that originates formed a theatre group. They pack- 
and produces its own material aged their own revues, selling them Elizabeth Berryhill, writer-director-per- 


To daie the Straw Hat Theatre, to conventions and clubs. In 1947 former of the Straw Hat Revue, as the 


' . ballerina of the magazine pages in the 
inc., has written, directed, per- they established permanent head- stew “| yp baat gooey & Play. 


formed and produced seventeen quarters in Lafayette, California, tex Ballet in My Maidenform Bra.” 
original music revues during the and turned the town hall, originally ; : 

past six years. It boasts a mailing a barn, into a theatre. On June 20 untary press agents for the Straw 

list of 12,000, and is already consid- they opened with their first revue, Hatters, and for the remainder of 
ering television offers and possible Run For Your Lives, which played the summer the SRO sign was up at 
eastern engagements. Since 1951 the to an audience of twenty-seven, but the Straw Hat Theatre, Inc 

company has been continuously em- after that first performance all The Straw Hatters are a corpora- 


ployed, all twelve members earning twenty-seven spectators became vol- tion; the twelve members are the 
stockholders, the board of directors, 


the writers, producers, musicians, 
costume makers, set builders and 
actors of the theatre. A coéperative 
group, there are no stars and every- 
one does everything, from shifting 
scenery on and off stage to singing 
an operatic aria or doing a panto- 
mime, if called for. The sketches 
and lyrics are written by Miss Ber- 
ryhill (who also directs and per- 
forms), music is composed by 
Gordon Connell (musical director, 
pianist and performer) ; and all the 
past and present cast members con- 
tribute sketches, lyrics and musi 
All the material is copyrighted. 
Reporters of the San Francisco 
Bay Area have called the Straw Hat 
Revues the funniest shows in town 
Here are some of the reports: Lu- 
ther Nichols, SF Chronicle: “Skill- 
fully and painlessly they wield their 
keen satiric scalpels on music, mar- 
riage, baby sitting, debutantes, jam 
sessions, movies and much else. And 
they do it with impeccable taste.” 


The entire company gives forth with a 
“full round head tone” and “clear dick- 
SHUN!” in this scene from a Straw Hat 
Revue sketch, “The Pinole Mixed Choral 
. Society,” first performed in 1947. 
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Jane Todd, KCBS commentator: 
“They take us out of the humdrum 
and then let us go back to it with 
the realization that it’s funny after 
all. . . .. The only way the Straw 
Hatters copy anything is to make 
fun of it.” Gurney Breckenfeld, SF 
Examiner: “Some of the deftest 
satire this side of Noel Coward is on 
display these nights across the Bay 
in the loft of Lafayette’s town hall.” 
Reed Porter, Los Angeles Examiner: 
“Betting on their future is like a 99 
year lease on the Chase National.” 
Annabel Damon, Honolulu Adver- 
tiser: “The Straw Hatters are in 
their own way artists, and their art 
is laughter.” 

The unique quality of the Straw 
Hat Theatre Revues is its satiric 
point of view. The satire is always 
moderate and gentle, never exagger- 
ated. The lampooning is always in 
the lines but in their action they 
attempt to avoid caricature. Miss 
Berryhill maintains that she strives 
for the universal rather than the 
special or high-brow approach. 

How do the Straw Hatters assem- 
ble a new show? Miss Berryhill is 
responsible for the planning and 
coordination of all the activities. 
Every member of the cast has spe- 
cific duties. New material is planned 
and written by Miss Berryhill and 
Gordon Connell. Within six weeks 
about twenty numbers are written, 
composed, integrated and _ finally 


selected on the basis of variety, cos- 
tumes and scenery. During the last 


two weeks the dance director, 
Jeanne Taylor Herst, uses tape-re- 
corded musical passages to work out 
the choreography. Scripts and a 
musical score finally emerge. A re- 
hearsal schedule is planned and 
opening night is set for six weeks 
later. A full-time business manager 
plans publicity, tickets, programs 
and other details. The property, cos- 
tume and scene-designing depart- 
ments are alerted and _ begin 
searching for props, assembling 
about eighty-seven costumes and 
designing and painting sets. Finally 
a carefully planned chart with a 
specific list of props, cues, light 
changes and curtain pulls is set up. 
The end result — the brisk pace and 
perfect timing attributed by the 
press to the Straw Hat Revues. 


McMurry College Films Medea 


McMurry College of Abilene, 
Texas announces that the premiére 
of Medea, filmed, produced and 
directed by them, is scheduled for 
late this month. The college main- 
tains that this is the first time a 
Greek tragedy has ever been filmed 
in this country. 
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The originator of the idea was 
the McMurry College Film Society, 
a group that sponsors weekly movies 
on the campus. The group raised 
$500 toward the necessary $2100 
needed for film equipment. The col- 
lege provided the remainder of the 
amount. 

Medea was filmed in color, dur- 
ing the twelve weeks of the summer 
school term as part of a course in 
advanced production. The complete 
cast and crew were taken from this 
class. W. J. Adams, head of the 
speech department, directed the 
movie. 

Mr. Adams had already made his 
own translation for a stage produc- 
tion of Medea at the college, basing 


Barbara Douglass plays the barbaric 
heroine, Medea, in the McMurry College 
film production of Euripides’ Medea, the 
first Greek tragedy filmed in the US. 


it on a number of prose, poetic and 
literal translations of the Greek text. 
From this he prepared the screen 
scenario. 

The stage script was retained in- 
tact, but since it was to be used for 
the film medium, which calls for 
more action than words, a great 
deal of movement was employed. 
Variety. was achieved through short 
shots and a diversity of camera 
angles. 

Changes were made in settings to 
conform with the film requirements. 
Jason’s second scene with Medea 
was played inside the palace, rather 
than outside. The messenger scene 
pictured the death of Creon and his 
daughter through montage, permit- 
ting the audience actually to see 
what the stage audience could only 
imagine. 


The shooting of the film was done 
at the college gymnasium, where the 
basic set, a courtyard, was placed. 
Music with original scores was 
added after the film was edited. Col- 
lege officials state that two months 
before the premiére the director of 
the film had innumerable requests 
from literary groups, drama organi- 
zations, classical language clubs and 
high school speech departments to 
rent the movie. 


Shreveport Plays Host 
to Southwest Conference 


The. Southwest Theatre Confer- 
ence will hold its fourth annual 
session for three days beginning 
October 30. The conference brings 
together theatre representatives from 
the states of New Mexico, Texas, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana. 
This year the Shreveport Little 
Theatre plays host to the delegates. 
John Wray Young, director of this 
theatre, is president of the con- 
ference. 


More than thirty theatre authori- 
ties will participate in a discussion 
of the lively arts centered around 
the general theme “The Living 
Theatre at Home.” B. Iden Payne 
will give the keynote address. 


Featured speakers at a general 
include John Gassner of 
Theatre Arts, Sawyer Falk, presi- 
dent of the National Theatre Con- 
ference and Robert C. Kase, field 
secretary for ANTA. Panels and 
chairmen are as follows: “Avoca- 
tional and Professional Relationships 
in Theatre,’ Monroe Lippman, 
director of the New Orleans’ Le 
Petit Theatre du Vieux Carré and 
head of Tulane University Theatre ; 
“Dance and Music in Theatre,” 
Walther R. Volbach, director of 
Texas Christian University Theatre ; 
“Theatre and the Press,’ Rupel J. 
Jones, director of Oklahoma Uni- 
versity Theatre; “The Student of 
Drama,” Virgil L. Baker, director 
of the University of Arkansas Thea- 
tre. Claude Shaver, director of 
Louisiana University Theatre will 
preside at “Methods of Play Selec- 
tion,” and James R. Miller of the 
University of New Mexico is chair- 
man for “Theatre Service, an Analy- 
sis and a Plan.” Joe J. Mickle, 
president of Centenary College, is 
chairman for “Church and Drama.” 


On October 3ist, delegates will 
be guests at a special performance 
by the Shreveport Little Theatre 
This marks the two hundredth 
major production of this thirty-one 
year-old community theatre. 


session 
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By Popular 
Request 


for all those readers who use the- 
atre arts as a handy guide to the 
modern theatre and those who just 
enjoy thumbing through their back 
issues... 


THEATRE ARTS 
PRESENTS 


a handsome addition to your li- 
brary . . . a permanent binder to 
hold your theatre arts for all time. 
This gold stamped binder, sturdy 
enough to withstand constant us- 
age, is the perfect gift—for your- 
self and all theatre arts minded 
friends. $2.50. 


* Holds 12 Issues 


send check or money order to: 


THEATRE ARTS 


952 SUNSET RIDGE ROAD 
NORTHBROOK, [LLINOIS 





Don't Look Now... 


(continued from page 71) 


angrily and said: “Is this a breakaway? 
I'll save it for the air show.” 

A few lines later he protested that 
the “god damn door” wouldn’t open 
Somehow the message finally got through 
that this was indeed the air show. 

On another “Tales of Tomorrow” 
show Chester Morris played a scene in 
an atomic laboratory. The rays were 
deadly, he kept saying, and nobody could 
enter the lab unless properly protected 
Morris and his fellow actors were swathed 
in hoods, gloves, masks and everything 
else the costume department thought 
appropriate. Suddenly into the lethal 
lab walked the inevitable stagehand in 
his shirt sleeves. No mask, no hood, no 
nothin’. He looked healthy, too. 

A young lady named Aileen Stanley, 
Jr., will never forget the time she ap- 
peared on Hollywood Screen Test. Her 
bit was a song, one of those theoretically 
spontaneous numbers set against a soda 
fountain. For a touch of realism there 
was a rich and genuine banana split 
Miss Stanley decided to rest her weight 
on one hand. The hand went right into 
the banana split. Quickly the camera 
left the full view of the singer for a head 
and shoulders shot. But the song was 
barely under way, and she had to finish 
it with one hand dripping and sticky- 
and no towel handy. 

For the home viewer there's nothing 
more uncomfortable than seeing ah actor 
“go up” in his lines. Sometimes they're 
able to cover themselves, otherwise you 
can hear the voice of a prompter. 

Hollywood Screen Test once featured 
a brand-new actress who went absolutely 
“dry” midway in her big scene. With 
complete aplomb, she turned to Neil 
Hamilton, the program's host, and said, 
“I’m up, Neil, will you cue me?” He 
did and she finished the scene without 
error 


On another Screen Test an actor who 
was supposed to open the door and greet 
Ilka Chase found that it refused to 
budge. He did everything but kick it in; 
finally walked around the set and came 
in where no entrance was provided. He 
went out the same way but this time 
the camera let him go unseen 


On “Suspense” one night the heroine 
crept up to a door behind which a mur- 
derer was supposed to be lurking. Home 
viewers sat on the edge of their chairs 
as she fearfully opened it to reveal—a 
CBS cameraman with his camera 


On a science fiction show called “Out 
There” a young woman called on her 
husband’s commanding officer at a desert 
post where rocket tests were being staged 
Their interview was highly secret. “Come 
into my office where we can talk pri- 
vately,” said the colonel. The lady 
stepped in, faced the colonel across the 
desk, and who should be snuggled right 


next to his swivel chair but that ubi- 
quitous CBS cameraman. 


The telephone is a prop that causes 
no end of trouble in TV drama. WABD’s 
“Front Page Detective” had a character 
who called Chicago from a coin phone— 
with one nickel. On the Montgomery 
show a character was murdered while 
making a phone call. To heighten the 
drama of this the camera was supposed 
to swoop down in a close-up of the in- 
strument dangling and swinging gently 
back and forth by its own momentum 
over the corpse. The camera swooped 
too high and the viewers saw a stage- 
hand earnestly supplying the swing to 
the dead man’s phone. 

On an ABC dramatic show the sound 
man disappeared, taking his equipment, 
just before a big scene involving a tele- 
phone. (Perhaps, like Mr. Chaney, he 
thought it was a rehearsal and they 
could ring their own bells.) When the 
phone failed to ring for his cue, the ac- 
tor simply said, “All right, if she won't 
call me, I'll call her,” and did. 


A woman who murdered her husband 
on “Treasury Men in Action” was sup- 
posed to be so blasé that she could pick 
up a magazine and settle down to read 
after the bloody act. Indeed she was so 
blasé she didn’t see what she read. The 
magazine was upside down, straight on 
camera, throughout the scene 


But she wasn’t half so remarkable as 
the sea captain in one of Studio One's 
saltier melodramas of long ago. A storm 
was raging and the captain was lost. But 
he had an ancient map and studied it 
carefully. As he was about to find the 
course, the camera came in close—and 
viewers saw it was a road map, the 
kind you pick up at any friendly gas 
station 

“Studio One” has had a goodly share 
of calamities. Many of them are now ob- 
scured by the mists of time, the show 
having reached the status of an old- 
timer. But Judith Evelyn will tell you 
how she gave the “Out, damned spot” 
speech in Macbeth while two stagehands 
walked by carrying a dressing table. 
And there was a production called Let- 
ter from an Unknown Woman which had 
so many technical errors—snow falling 
indoors, doors jamming, cameras coming 
into view—that it became a news story 
solely on the merits of its defects! 


Tongue - twisters still abound, with 
every third announcer taking proud 
credit for that old-time radio fluff which 
should have read: “Ask for the best in 
bread!” (Some say it never really hap- 
pened in the first place.) But there was 
a sports announcer on TV, sponsored by 
a crunchy grain shot from rockets or 
something, who day after day referred 
to the World Series as the World Cereals 
And there was a carnival barker on “The 
Web” who shrieked, “Come on in, folks, 
only twenty cents, a tenth part of a dol- 
lar!” 
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1901: Ethel Barrymore in 1924: Gertrude Lawrence 1930: The Lunts in “' 


“Capt. Jinks of the Horse in “‘Charlot's Revue.’ abeth the Queen."* 
Marines,”’ 


BRAND-NEW 
EDITION 


Measures over A FOOT 
HIGH. Over 3500 pho 
rographs of f us plays 
and players mm 1900 
tw date cluding a 
brand-new section on 


the 1951 Season. 


Frees 


TO NEW MEMBERS OF THE FIRESIDE THEATRE 


A Pictorial History of the 


AMERICAN THEATRE 


By Daniel Blum. Regular Retail Price $7.50 
Brand-New Revised sae Including Plays of 1951 


Au the magic of the theatre (from the year 1900 to 1951) has been captured and 

put into one magnificent volume! More than 3500 memorable photographs 
Fascinating descriptions of plays and players. See the theatre mature before your eyes 
See players grow from “bits” to starring roles. See the “greats —past and present—"'on 
stage.”” Famous scenes from hundreds of hits—David Harum” to “The King and I 


You'll never tire of this book. You'll pore over it for hours. You'll treasure it for a 
lifetime. And this $7.50 book is yours, FREE, as a new member of The Fireside Theatre! 


Members of the Fireside Theatre Enjoy All These Advantages: 


The Fireside Theatre brings you the FULL decide whether or not you want it. You need 
TEXT of the very newest stage successes, each in accept only four selections a year. The cost is 
a handsome volume. During the past year mem only $1.89, plus few cents shipping charges—less 
bers have received such plays as The King and I, than the price of a balcony seat. The volumes are 
Darkness At Noon, A Tree Grows In Brooklyn beautifully bound ; and soon grow into an im 


The Moon is Biue and other outstanding hits pressive library you will be proud to own 


Enhances Your Appreciation of The Theatre: Enthusiastic Endorsements: Noe! Coward, Kath 

You will know the new plays intimately, scene by erine Cornell, Peggy Wood, Gertrude Lawrence, 
scene. Savor their full richness; re-read them ar John Mason Brown, and other theatre celebrities 
your leisure; discuss them with authority; build highly commended the Fireside Theatre. “‘A 
a handsome lifetime theatre library wonderful idea,"’ says Roland Young It will 
Proven Hits: You are offered plays praised by bring new delight to thousands.’ 

critics and public. You receive them as soon as No Money Need Be Se: The coupon will bring 
possible after opening night—to read, enjoy and ou—free—the large $7.50 volume, A Pictorial 
discuss while everyone is still talking about them distory of the American Theatre, together with 
You Decide Which Plays You Want: Members your first selection. If not delighted, return boct 
receive a free subscription to ‘‘Curtain Time,”’ books in 10 days and your membership will be 
an informative and entertaining play-review. It cancelled. The Fireside Theatre, Dept. TA-10, 
describes cach selection in advance—so you may 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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Eliz- 1933: Bob Hope in “‘Ro- 1934: Imogene Coca in 
berta.”” “New Faces.’ 


1938: Tallulah Bank 1935: Montgomery Clift, 
head in ‘Rain child player in ‘‘Jubilee 


1936: Nazimova in 
“Hedda Gabler 


1939: Paul Muni in “Key 1944: Frank Fay in 
Largo.”” ““Harvey.”’ 


1946: Ingrid Bergman in 1951: Charles Nolte as 
“Joan of Lorraine.” Billy Budd 


cc — 


THE FIRESIDE THEATRE, Dept. TA-10 cs 
575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Please send me for 10 days’ FREE EXAMINA- 
TION the brand-new edition of “A Pictorial! 
History of The American Theatre together with 
my first selection, and enroll me as a member of 
The Fireside Theatre. If I return both books within 
10 days you will cancel my membership. If I keep 
them, you will send me “‘Curtain Time” in advance 
of each new play selection and I will pay $1.89 plus 
shipping charges for my first selection. I will keep 

A Pictorial History of The American Theatre” as 
a FREE Gift, and take at least three mere plays 
at the same low Club price from the twelve or 
more which you will offer as soon after they open 
on Broadway as possible 





(Please Print Plainly 
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City — (if any) State 
Offer good only 4 an su. and Canada. (Same offer 


in Canada - Addres Bond St.. Toronto, 2 
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On the TV 


erang important 


of Boom- 


were 


dramatization 


photo negatives 


placed in an envelope and sealed. A 


minute or so later when the envelope 


was auspiciously opened, they'd mysteri 


ously developed into black and white 


prints 
Accidents happen on commercials, too 
Dennis 


pitch about a certain yummy dog food 


James had to give a spirited 


annual Westminster dog show 
A carefully- 


during the 
at Madison Square Garden 
rehearsed pooch was on hand to gobble 
provender as soon as Dennis put 
dish. The 
rehearsal Sut come 
“Watch 
eat it up!” the 


up the 


it into his dog was fine in 


show time, when 


James said how your dog will 


elegant canine sniffed the 
food and disdainfully walked away 
When the Stork Club 
came on, it too supplied some of the best 
fluffs. One Billingsley, 


the supposedly inter- 


program first 


night Sherman 
sure-footed host, 
viewer and star, engaged in conversation 
with a dark-skinned prince from the 
Middle East. Somebody had told Mr. B. 
that the prince had a little princess at 
by the hap- 
coincidence, is the name of the 
Mr. Billingsley could- 

been more delighted. “To think 
got a litle girl named FaTIma,” 
And time 
the prince politely and gently corrected 
Host 


Billingsley couldn’t accept the correction 


home named Fatima which 
piest 
program's sponsor 
n't have 
you've 

several times 


he said every 


him: “It’s pronounced FATima.’ 


The prince began to glower 
As the interview 
close, Mr. Billingsley 


one of the sponsor’s products 


neared its merciful 


offered the prince 
“However 


a FaTIma,” he 
The prince drew back 


you pronounce it, have 


aid jovially 
“I smoke only Camels,” he said, clearly 
and coolly 


Billingsley’s 


editor, an 


On another occasion Mr 


guest was a society elderly 
gentleman who counts among his claims 
collateral link with 

“Well, to think 
direct descendant of Washing- 
said Mr. Billingsley. “Oh, but I’m 


said the society writer 


to fame a remote, 


George Washington 
you're a 
ton! 
not,” “Washing- 


ton had no direct descendants. I'm a 


collateral descendant.” He then went on 


to explain just how much collateral he 
had Mr. B 
later he 
think 


Washington.” 


listened, or appeared to 


An instant heard to 


“And to 


was Say, 


you're a descendant of 


George Again the guest 


corrected him. The third time the error 


was made General Washington's cighty- 


second cousin was ready to quit the 


Stork Club and eat at Sloppy Louie’s 
He started to 
Mr. B. cut 


like George 


explain all over again 


him short. “Well, you look 


Washington,” he said with 


finality. And that closed the interview. 
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Come Back, Shirley Booth 


(continued from page 30) 


judgment in scripts. She admits that 
she almost by-passed the opportunity to 
play Lola on Broadway by committing 
herself to a comedy that 


ily the Theatre Guild, after seeing her 
in its summer production of Sheba, was 
determined that if the play were done 
on Broadway it would be with Miss 
Booth. Had the Guild been less tena- 
cious, the most rewarding role of her 
career might have escaped her. 

Miss Booth prides herself on knowing 
what an audience likes and picks plays 
accordingly. At times it seems she has 
been too concerned with this aspect of 
the theatre. “Audience plays” seldom 
test an actress’ mettle. In playing a sim- 
ple character, involved in routine situa- 
tions, she has not truly tested her 
creative abilities. Consequently she has 
not received the same acclaim as less 
gifted but more ambitious contempora- 
ries. When she matched her talents with 
a complex role, she was highly praised 
by the critics and by the public. 

She is an actress who relies on her 
intuitions, sure of herself once she steps 
upon the stage. Before entering rehears- 
als she has her own idea of the part, 
which she works out in keeping with the 
pattern of the play and the design the 
author had in mind. “Otherwise I cut 
my own throat,” she says. Once in re- 
hearsal, she tries immediately to give an 
indication of what she is going to do so 
that the other actors can integrate their 
ideas with hers. In early rehearsals, 
however, she succeeds in projecting little 
In one case, the author and director had 
to be persuaded not to replace her. She 
is not one of those actors who thinks she 
isn’t doing anything unless she is talking 
Shirley Booth sticks to the script and is 
opposed to improvisation which, she 
maintains, shows contempt for the 
thor. She is at her best when there is 
an audience to censor her performance 
Miss Booth is not a Stanislavski-ite 

While A Tree Grows in Brooklyn was 


still on Broadway, she began working out 


au- 


her interpretation of the character in 
Time of the Cuckoo. After many discus- 
sions with playwright Arthur Laurents, 
who was encouraged by the actress to 
Time of the Cuckoo's 
character from an earlier play 
Miss Booth informed him 
not entirely 


salvage leading 
of his, 
that she was 
in agreement with his con- 
ception of the woman, and added that 
if she were hired it would be with the 
understanding that she would play the 
role as she saw it. Laurents, who saw 
the results of such opposition in A Tree 
Grows in Brooklyn, readily agreed. Miss 
Both has a way of playing comedy with 
pathos and 
reversing the accent when playing drama, 
thus giving the author's 
dimension and life-like quality not easily 
discernible in the script. 


an underlying accent of 


Whatever her interpretation in Time 
of the Cuckoo, it will be worth attention 
4 quarter of a century of hard work has 
made Miss Booth a superior craftsman 


critics found | 
trite, dated and altogether dismal. Luck- 
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Theatre Arts 


Shakespeare’s Histories at Stratford 1951 
A photographic record and textual 
discussion of the four history plays 
done as a cycle $4.50 

Design for Movement 
BY LYN OXENFORD 
Individual and group movement for 
actors and directors $2.75 

The Player’s Library 
A bibliography of theatre literature 
in English with production details 
on all plays; indexed by title and 
author; 1100 pages $7.00 

Supplement, Player's Library 
An index of plays and theatre books 
published since the original vol- 
ume $2.50 

The Seagull Produced by Stanislavski 
With Stanislavski’s production notes, 
drawings and instructions ...$5.00 


Directed Drama 
BY DAVID C. PETHYBRIDGE 
A children’s drama program....$2.00 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 1948-50 
Angus McBean’s magnificent pho- 
tographs of twenty-one Stratford 
productions $4.50 
Musical Comedy in America 
BY CECIL SMITH 
Theatre Arts Anthology 
EDITED BY ROSAMOND GILDER 
& OTHERS 


...$5.00 


$5.00 


An Actor Prepares 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.75 
Building a Character 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI $3.50 
My Life in Art 

BY CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSK! $3.00 
Acting: The First Six Lessons 

BY RICHARD BOLELAVSKY 
The Craft of Comedy 

BY SEYLER AND HAGGARD 


$2.00 


$2.00 
Ellen Terry & Bernard Shaw: 

A Correspondence (Illus.) 
A Method of Lighting the Stage 

BY STANLEY MC CANDLESS 
Stages of the World 

112 scene design plates $4.75 
Broadway Scrapbook 

BY BROOKS ATKINSON weovee lh 75 
The Negro in the American Theatre 

BY EDITH J. R. ISAACS none 
A Guide to Theatre Reading 

BY PAUL MEYERS & ROY STALLINGS 

Paper $1.50 Cloth $2.50 
Are You Going to Build a Theatre? 

BY FREEDLEY & BAKER $ .50 


$5.00 


$2.50 


Please send the above checked 
COD [ check [) 

Money Order [) enclosed 

Please send complete prospectus. 
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ADDRESS 
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To 


Theatre Arts Books 


224 West 4ru Street, New Yorx 14, N.Y. 
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BOTH ie REE 


Both off these beautifully 


.. WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


PLATO » ARISTOTLE 


FIVE GREAT DIALOGUES 


OTHING short of amazing is the way these 
classics — written two thousand years ago — 
hit so many nails squarely on the head today! Here, 
in the clearest reasoning in all literature, two of the 
greatest scholars of all time tell us how to live in- 
telligently happy lives, whether we possess worldly 
wealth or only the riches that lie hidden in our 
hearts and minds. Little escaped the reflections and 
discussions of Plato and Aristotle. They were 
mighty pioneers in the field of knowledge, and their 
ideas are astonishingly timely now. 


ON MAN IN THE UNIVERSE 


PLATO is presented in the famous Jowett trans- 
lation, and contains the five great dialogues — 
Apology, Crito, Phaedo, Symposium, and the Republic. 
ARISTOTLE includes the five celebrated essays — 
Metaphysics, Parts of Animals, Nicomachean Ethics, 
Politics, and Poetics. These splendid De Luxe Class- 
ics Club Editions have been brilliantly edited and 
annotated by Louise Ropes Loomis, Professor 
Emeritus of Wells College. Both books will be cor- 
nerstones of your library. And both are yours free, 
as membership gifts from The Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These Two Books Free 


ILL YOU ADD these two volumes to 

your library — as membership gifts 
from The Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today . . . and to receive on approval 
beautiful editions of the world's greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were 
chosen because they offer the greatest en- 
joyment and value to the ‘‘pressed for time’’ 
men and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “‘classic’’ is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it 
can rival the most thrilling modern novel 
Have you ever wondered how the truly 
great books have become ‘‘classics’’? First, 
because they are so readable. They would 
not have lived unless they were read; they 
would net have been read unless they were 
interesting. To be interesting they had to 
be easy te understand. And those are the 
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very qualities which characterize these selec- 
tions: readability, interest, simplicity. 


Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs. 1. It distributes to its members the world’s 
classics at a low price. 2. Its members are not obligated 
to take any specific number of books. 3. Its volumes 
whieh are being used today in many leading colleges 
and universities) are luxurious De Luxe Editions 
bound in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and 
$10 bindings. They have tinted page tops, are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original 
lustre — books you and your children will read and 
cherish for many years 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. With 
your first book will be sent an advance notice about 
future selections. You may reject any boek you do not 
wish. You need not take any specific number of books 

~ only the ones you want. No money in advance, no 
membership fees. You may cancel membership any 
time. 


Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This lew price — and your 
FREE copies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE — canaot 
be print a at mi you respond premptly. THE CLAS- 
SICS CLUB, One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, FREE, 
the beautiful 2-volume De Luxe Classics Club Editions of 
PLATO and ARISTOTLE, together with the current 
selection 

1 am not obligated to take any specific aumber of books 
and I am to receive an advance description of future selec 
tions. Also, I may reject any volume before or after I receive 
it, and I may cancel my membership whenever | wish 


For each volume I decide to keep I will send you $2.89 


plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books Shipped in U.S.A 
Only 


Mr 
Mrs ( 
Miss } 


Address 


Zone No 


ce iil | 
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VERA SOLOVIOVA 
STUDIO OF ACTING 


TECHNIQUE OF ACTING-- 
REHEARSAL OF SCENES 


Actors’ Lab For Professionals 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
LIMITED ENROLLMENT 
Afternoon and Evening Classes 


Catalog on Request 


254 WEST 47 STREET, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
Telephone: JUdson 6-5546 





Assitont Heod 
ACTING, RADIO, TV 
DIRECTING, DESIGN 


Company experience 
BFA & MFA Degrees 
Write LOUISE DALE SPOOR, 


Dept. TA, Goodman Memorial Theatre, ogod 


THE ART INSTILUTE OF CHIPALO 


Ps. 


ro SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
* Stage * Screen * Radio 
* Television * Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice 
Make-up 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


Gough St., San Francisco 9, Calif. 
PRospect 6-4040 


MISS LUJAH 
FONNESBECK 


NOTED DRAMATIC COACH 


Interpretation; Vocal variety; 


Speech; Body movement; Poise 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION ONLY 


601 West 113 Street, New York City 
Monument 2-4155 


Theatre in India 
(continued from page 78 


But it is the vernacular languages 
spoken by the Parsis, Gujeratis, Marathis, 
Canarese and the hybrid lingua france 
of India, Hindustani, which reach the 
majority of people in Bombay. Seven dis- 
tinct theatre troupes operate linguistically 
within the broad classification of Bombay's 
Indian National Theatre. Some of their 
plays are adaptations or translations from 
western dramas, particularly English ones, 
but the majority are indigenous, issuing 
from the pens of the few modern play- 
wrights in India. Some are adaptations 
from Indian books, such as the 
“ballet” 
India. 


A large part of Indian National The- 
atre’s energy goes into its so-called “bal- 
lets.” They skip over the language prob- 
lem and tell their stories directly in mime 
and incidental music 


brilliant 
based on Nehru’s Discovery of 


Certainly the uni- 
versality of their wordless appeal guar- 
antees a strong likelihood of success 
subject 


For 
long and ex- 
tended stories drawn from legend, history 
Around the texts 
grow dances which incorporate elements 
of the traditional 
southern schools as 





matter they use 
|or modern subjects 


most and 


northern 
well as ballet and 
modern western techniques. Critics of the 
| Indian National Theatre call the “bal- 
| lets” hodgepodges, but it is only fair to 
say that despite the han- 
dling of the National 
Theatre and poten- 
tially the best dance-drama form to be 


| found in India today 
The value of these “ballets” 


| ing social significance and in reaching 
the masses of the people has been fully 
realized. For example, the “ballet” By 
1951 contributed its share towards pro- 
moting the government's policy of mak- 
ing India self-sufficient and independent 
of food imports. By 1951, with its play- 


controversial 
dance, Indian 


has created a new 


in Carry- 





ac ted 
farm 


descriptions of healthy 
food” 
taken in trucks 
which could be joined together to form 
a mobile stage and performed in the 
remotest villages of Bombay province. In 
many of these areas the traditional local 
theatres had completely disappeared and 
poverty conditions had prevented the 
cinema. For many of the 

performances were their 
of the glamorous world of 
Because of the food shortage 
and famine conditions in India this year, 
the ballet could be retitled By 1953 and 


prolong its popularity and usefulness. 


famine, 


practices and “grow more 


propaganda, was two 


arrival of a 
farmers these 
first glimpse 


the stage 


This month the UNESCO-sponsored 
festival of Verona will see one of Indian 
National Theatre's ballets, Rhythm of 
Culture. This perennial favorite por- 
trays in mime and dance the panorama 
of Indian history from its mythologi- 
cal origins to its present-day amalgama- 
tion and unification as one of the 
countries of the world 


The success of Indian National The- 
atre today has been earned not granted. 
Many obstacles stood in the way, and its 
eight years of growth have not by any 
means smooth. Nor are Indian 
National Theatre’s problems ended. To a 
westerner, less besieged than the Indian 
by trials and tribulations in his theatre, 
the path of Indian National Thea- 
tre seems heartbreakingly obstructed 
Broadly speaking the difficulties center 
on three problems 


great 


been 


language, a theatre 


house and censorship 


The different 
Bombay cause 


languages spoken in 


a fragmentation of talent 
and expense. Bi- or trilingual actors can 


not always be found; 


so the maintenance 


of separate troupes of actors for each 


Plays like Ghaddar must be performed in at 
least two languages in order to pay their way 
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t 
. “A é 
Ram Gopal and Shrimati Shevanti in a 
“story dance,” based on the ancient 
Indian Bharata Natya Sastra, a hand- 
book of theatre art 


* language burdens the account books. The 
limited audiences which each linguistic 
troupe reaches further restrict the possi- 
bility of greater profits. For instance, a 
play written in Canarese is performable 
before and comprehensible to a maxi- 
mum of 500,000 Canarese-speaking resi- 
dents of Their 


financial 


Bombay. interest in 


theatre and their 


ability to 
the amusement it offers are of 


course limited 


support 
Only so much money for 
entertainment is available from each of 
the minority groups within Bombay. A 
successful play must be performed in at 
least two 


languages to make 


enough 
money to justify the outlay on settings, 
advertisement and miscellaneous dis- 
bursements 

“Give us just a tin-roofed shack that 
we can use rent free, and our produc- 
tions will improve in every way,” is In- 
dian National Theatre’s repeated plea. 
At present in order to perform the artists 
must choose between renting a movie 
house or the single, near-adequate legiti- 
mate stage of Bombay’s Bharat Vidya 
Bhavan. Either of these places consumes 
a fourth of the gross receipts of an 
average production nightly, which fact 
clearly means that a genuine profit is 
imipossible under Bombay conditions of 
theatre. Recently when Paul Green was 
in connection with the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and what it might be 


able to do 


in India 


to help theatre in Asia, 
Indian National Theatre representatives 
named their need of a playhouse as first 


and foremost on the list 


THEATRES 


CHURCHES 


SCHOOLS 


SMOOTHLY 
EFFICIENTLY 
WITH 


POWERSTAT 


LIGHT DIMMING 
EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE FOR 
EVERY APPLICATION 


NON-INTERLOCKING — find wide vse in 


controlling auditorium or single room light- 
| end in other installations where only 
o tew circuits require dimming. Offered in 
manvoally-operated or motor-driven stand- 
ard models in capacities from 1,000 to 
30,000 watts. Described in Bulletin D851N. 


P. CKAGED — ore especially adaptable to 


school, church, small theatre and similar 
uses where a low budget is a factor. All 
the facilities of @ large switchboard ore 
housed in a compact cabinet. Numerous 
types are available in capacities up to 
12,000 watts. Bulletin D651P covers the 


line. 


INTERLOCKING — are available for installa- 


tion in switchboords os single units in 2,000 
and 5,500 watt ratings and as factory 
framed assemblies with or without master- 
ing of grand-mastering controls. Details 
ore provided in Bulletin 04521. 


LUXTROL SYSTEM — provides the ultimate 


in light dimming equipment. It takes the 
form of a remote miniature dimmer con- 
trolling large amounts of wattage through 
motor-driven POWERSTAT Dimmers. Adapt- 
able to large or small installations. Infor- 
mation is offered in Bulletin D9SIL. 


rue SUPERIOR ELECTRIC co. SE: 
Co 


BRISTOL CONNECTICUT 


Added to these difficulties and the 
normal problems besetting any theatre 
troupe is Indian censorship. Kissing, em- 
bracing and drinking are frowned upon 
and in forbidden. 
Bombay in particular suffers from notori- 
ously hidebound censors, and their ex- 
treme sense of propriety has dealt one 
serious blow to Indian National Theatre’s 
activities. It appears that the Govern- 
ment of Bombay Vigilance Act forbids 


continued, on page 94) 


3102 DEMERS AVENUE, BRISTOL, CONN. 


Please send free literature on POWERSTAT Light Dim- 
ming Equipment. 
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HERBERT MACHIZ 


Acting Classes 
Private and Group Work 


For interviews write or phone 


37 West Séth Street, New York 19, N. Y 


SU 7-3798 
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BESSIE V. HICKS SCHOOL 


of the American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit 


» the drama 


institution dedicated 


to the recognition of 
any spark of ability within the stu 


spark 


and candidly, 


dent —a discovered quickly 


through a program 


of frequent public plays 
Current Student Production: 
“Detective Story" 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


ENROLL NOW IN 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
FINEST SCHOOL 


Where You Will Be Seen Regularly 
on Our Stage by 


AGENTS AND PRODUCERS 


Public Performances Guaranteed 
Approved for Veterans 


Winter Term Starting January 5, 1953 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, TELEVISION 


GELLER THEATRE WORKSHOP 


6040 Wilshire Bivd. 
Hollywood 36, Calif. 


~\ f | 
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FANNY BRADSHAW 


Authority on Speech for Actors 
Coaching 
Individual Instruction 


Special Training in Shakespeare 
and Verse Drama 


Interview 
By Appointment 


Theatre Studio 
45 W. SSth St. Telephone 
N. Y. 19, N.Y. Cir 7-185! 
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The Writers 


Joseph Carroll (page 6), Theatre 
Arts’ new book critic, has written 
short stories for various magazines. 

George Eells (page 30) is the en- 
tertainment editor for Look mag- 
azine. 


and Russell 


74) co-authored, co- 


Clarence Greene 
Rouse (page 
produced and co-directed The Well 
and other films. 


Hewes 


criticism for 


page 33) writes 
The Saturday 
and was pre- 


Henry 
drama 
Review of Literature, 
viously with the drama and radio 
department of the New York Times. 

Clare page 32), 
director of the National Academy 
of Theatre 
New York, has been writing chil- 


Major 


Tree 


Arts in Pleasantville, 
dren’s plays for twenty-five years. 
John Martin (page 66) is the 
dance critic for the New York Times 
and author of the newly-published 
World Book of Ballet. 
Mirell 69), a 
Harvard Law School, 


Leon I. | page 
graduate of 
has completed special research in 
legal protection for choreography. 
Paul Moor 
lance writer who has contributed to 


the New Yorker and the Marshall 


Plan magazine. 


page 25) is a free- 


George Jean Nathan (page 27 
dean of American drama critics, re- 
sumes his regular department for 
Theatre Arts. 

Faubion Bowers (page 76), con- 
sidered one of the foremost western 
authorities on Oriental theatre and 
dance, has written for Dance mag- 
azine. 


Frank Rahill (page 18 
ture writer on the Milwaukee Sen- 


is a fea- 


tinel. 


THE 
NEIGHBORHOOD 
PLAYHOUSE 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years 
intensive training 
in theatre techniques 


Catalog on request. Interviews by appointment 


340 East 54th Street, New York 22, N.Y. 
MU 8-3770 


Theatre in India 

(continued from page 93) 
any girl over twelve years of age from 
audience which 
does not buy tickets or pay an entrance 


performing before an 
fee. This regulation was originally de- 
signed to strike at the people’s tamashas. 
In these, pretty young women dance and 
sing to entice money from the spectators, 
and at the conclusion a moralistic drama 
By directly addressing their 
art and erotic suggestiveness to members 


is enacted 


of the audience, passions are so aroused 
that the spectators toss or hand money 
to the The 
towards any single patron is governed by 


women woman’s attention 
the amount of money given, and the 
playful flirtations take on the aspect of 
The Vigilance Act failed 
to stop the tamashas. Special permission 


an exhibition 


was somehow managed, and they con- 
tinue to exist under the same closed-eye 
which allows brothels. 

Unfortunately the 


indulgence 
regulation remains 
on the statute books and the honest and 
open Indian National Theatre artists are 
stopped from pursuing their charity and 
gratuitous performances in the poorer 
districts of the cities and in the villages. 
The mobile stage unit of Indian National 
Theatre with its two trucks, simple sets 
abbreviated 


raise the 


and programs planned to 
standard of theatre among the 
It was even hoped that by mak- 


theatre an 


people 


ing the and far- 


extensive 
reaching 
like), it the encouragement 
of the Contrary to all its 
} 


desires, Indian National Theatre, after a 


series of 


instrument (or weapon, if you 
would win 


government 
brilliant 


performances (some 


even encouraging the moralistic cam- 
prohibition of alcohol in 
province forced to 
mobile theatre unit 

It is hard to say whether the Indian 
National Theatre has 
and members courageous or whether they 
made the Indian National Theatre be- 
they were already courageous. The 


fact remains that eagerness and courage 


paign for the 
the Bombay 
abandon the 


was 


made its artists 


cause 


are the most striking aspects of the organi- 
zation. Indian National Theatre is a fully 
professional outfit in the sense that it 
earns money and that its performers are 
distinguished as well as dedicated. But 
few of its members can earn a living by 
art alone in India. So it follows that the 
activities of the group are made possible 
by concerted efforts of a large number 
of people whose time is stolen from the 
dreariness of occupations in which they 
are not really happy. These people work 
on holidays, in the evenings, early in the 
to work. Their 
chores cover every aspect of the produc- 
tion and 


mornings on their way 


designing executing _ sets, 
advertising, selling tickets, printing pro- 
grams and rehearsing for the final and 
finished production. No one can fail to 
be impressed by the energy and attain- 
ment of these splendid  artist-cum- 
workers 
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FEAGIN SCHOOL 


cent sold out for the series to break even, 
but the 


Musica Viva 





this is, happily, usually case. 





(continued from page 25) 





Stravinsky (seated) studied the 
score of his own Oedipus while 


composer Werner Egk (cen- 
ter) talked to the soloists. 
The Bavarian Radio (der Bayerische 


Rundfunk), which is noncommercial and 


nonprofit and derives its revenue from a 


modest annual tax paid by each set- 


owner, gives Musica Viva an annual sum 
under $1,200 and the the 
Rundfunk Symphony Orchestra and 


just use of 
Choir, and from that point Hartmann is 


on his own. He chooses programs and 
performers entirely according to his own 
taste, and during Musica Viva’s seven 
seasons there have been, miraculously, no 
serious complaints. His own compositions 
are performed elsewhere with sufficient 
frequency so that Hartmann bends over 
backward to avoid the charge of using 
Musica Viva for self-aggrandizement. In 
order to bring Munich a big name like 
Stravinsky, whose comprehension of 
double-entry bookkeeping is almost as 
impressive as his musical genius, Hart- 
mann must juggle his other performers’ 


fees accordingly. 

The local cultural section of HICOG 
block of seats for each con- 
cert and gives them to students. Students 


buys a large 


who buy their own tickets pay less than 
twenty-five American cents, and the best 
seat in the house is less than a dollar 
and a half. Hartmann, who has a regu- 
lar position with the Rundfunk, receives 
no salary for his Musica Viva activities. 
He designs the posters, writes or selects 
the program notes, entertains—and, on 
occasion, condoles with — visiting com- 
posers; and, if he does not actually take 
tickets at the door, he makes certain 
there there to do it. The 
concerts must be almost one hundred per 


is someone 
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And, in spite of this financial precarious- 
ness, the concerts come off with a pro- 
fessional polish which would do credit 
to any series in any of the world’s musi 
cal capitals 

Thanks to the fact that all the 
certs are tape-recorded, the Rundfunk is 
able to put on a weekly one-hour series 
of rich variety and value. To cite one 
example, Oedipus Rex, a 
major work, has been produced on the 
east coast of the United States only three 
times during the past ten years or more, 
whereas the past winter gave Miinchners 


con- 


Stravinsky’s 


two live performances and two subse- 
quent broadcasts. CBS used to have an 
excellent “prestige” series called “Invita- 
tion to Music,” but it died, a casualty of 
that old American broadcasting ailment, 
sponsor-deficiency, and nothing has taken 
its place. Even Toscanini’s broadcasting 
hour gets pushed around when no spon- 
sor foots the bill. Yet the local station in 
Munich—unbacked, by the 
Germany-wide network, since none exists 
the 


way, by.any 


manages, musically, to outshine 
three American networks rolled into one. 

With rising taxes and diminishing for- 
tunes, the means of continuing American 
musical institutions becomes more and 
more difficult, for in the income stratum 
which used to make up the local sym- 


phony orchestra’s annual deficit, Mother 
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is today frequently doing the household's 
Only two American orchestras 
I know of—San 
get tax funds from the city. As 


cooking 
Francisco and Indian- 
apolis 
for specialized groups, such as thos 
which give young composers a hearing, 
they 
and if we are ever to develop a major 


have an even tougher time of it 


musical culture of dis- 


tinguished from the adopted big names 


our own, as 
residing among us now, it is these com- 
posers who are going to have to be culti- 
vated. Musica Viva seems to have found 
one of the answers. Its accomplishments 
are enough to make anyone interested in 
our own music’s future do some serious 


thinking. 
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Movies 

(continued from page 73) 
It also appears that for the duration 
of the cold war the Paris office has 
become the heart of the Herald 
Tribune Operation; I gather that 
the staff on 41st Street never puts 
an issue to bed until it hears from 
Sanders. This information is derived 
from Columbia’s Assignment - 
Paris, a figment of Paul and Pauline 
Gallico’s imagination that makes 
The Front Page look like a basic 
course for Nieman Fellows. 

Of the picture itself there is noth- 
ing to say except that it is a routine 
thriller turned out with the best 
Hollywood machining. Love, jeal- 
ousy, intrigue and danger in the 
usual proportions; very fast and 
very slick. 


Everyone Behaves with Decorum 


Here the British go being amus- 
ing again. Brandy for the Parson 
discovers a group of thoroughly de- 
lightful people mixed up in a per- 
fectly absurd adventure, which they 
carry out with absolutely killing 
straight faces. This is about smug- 
gling, like in the old days of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, with a small boat 
slipping in from France under the 
noses of the revenuers and ponies 
carrying the illicit spirits across moor 
and fen by maps the Romans drew 
In our time such a thing could hap- 
pen only by accident, of course, and 
everyone behaves with decorum, the 
forces of the law being not so much 
outraged as outfaced. 

This leisurely sort of escapade 
always seems quictly funny to me 
and bathed in a soothing innocence. 
The British go in too much nowa- 
days for ruefulness and whimsy, but 
that’s their lookout, not ours. James 
Donald and Jean Lodge, an engaged 
couple on a holiday cruise (he sleeps 
in the dinghy), are the principals ; 
but Kenneth More, as a fair-spoken 
scamp whose selfishness moves 
mountains, carries the picture. More 
is one of England’s busiest screen 
actors, and one of the reasons why 
British films are usually plausible, 
witty and good-natured. 


How Did John Stuart Mill Get In? 

There is nothing very bad and 
certainly nothing ‘remarkably good 
about The Amazing Monsieur Fabre, 
which was written by Jack Kirkland 
but is nevertheless an “official” 
biography of the sort the French 
frequently make. Pierre Fresnay 
plays the great entomologist and I 
am sure does it with exceeding ac- 
curacy. Still, it is discouraging to 
watch so fine an actor at the frus- 
trating job of turning himself into 
an animated daguerreotype. 
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Jane Wyman is one 


of two understanding 


women who help Bing Crosby in Just for Two. 


The Amazing Monsieur Fabre 
(“amazing” is a poor adjective for 
him ; it goes better with Fu Manchu 
is made a little unusual by the excel- 
lent, if somewhat horrifying, insect 
photography supplied by Horace 
Woodard. It is also different because 
the bilingual cast made every scene 
in both French and English. The 
American print, therefore, is neither 
dubbed nor supplied with subtitles 
See it if it is handy, but don’t go to 
any great trouble. 


Knifings and Double Crosses 


Another French film that, for all 
its implausibility, manages to be ex- 
citing is Casque d’Or. It has what 
they call ambience ; shaky ambience, 
to be sure, but powerful. The story 

in the daytime scenes it looks like 
Renoir; at night it is Toulouse- 
Lautrec) concerns a sturdy and 
now-honest carpenter who runs into 
a chum of his sorry past at a rural 
dance pavilion where he has been 
called in to make emergency repairs 
on the bandstand. In the chum’s 
party (petty crooks and their mis- 
tresses) is a girl with a great crown 
of yellow hair —see titlke—and a 
lazy air of provocation calculated to 
inflame an artisan beyond endur- 
ance. Knifings ensue, double crosses 
and in the end, regrettably, the 
guillotine. 

Simone Signoret, whose hair is so 
attractive and whose manner so 
promising, succeeds in creating the 
kind of personality which, without 
ever having met one, I would guess 
was enjoyed by the really great 
whores. It is a combination of tre- 
mendous animal shrewdness and 
complete mental indifference ; kind, 
voluptuous, sentimental and always 


hungry. A man would have to use 
his wits to escape her; his instincts 
would not help him at all. 

Serge Reggiani, who plays the 
lover, looks like a relative of mine, 
an eminently cautious man, which 
made it difficult for me to accept 
his dashing behavior. He seemed a 
little impassive but otherwise good 
in the part. Claude Dauphin ap- 
pears as a gang leader and shows 
the proper offhand brutality and 
readiness to bully the meek. The 
subsidiary toughs are admirably 
too well cast, perhaps, for they 
look a little like actors made up as 
apaches. 


cast ; 


Simone Signoret (left), the girl in 
Casque d'Or who “inflames an artisan 
beyond endurance.” With her is Domi- 
nique Davray. 
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kirst Lieutenant 


lenry A. Commiskey, USMC 


Vledal of | lonor 


Ag. 


i. SEPTEMBER DAY, near Yong- 


dungp’o, Korea, Lieutenant Commiskey’s platoon 
was assaulting a vital position called Hill 85. Sud- 
denly it hit a field of fire from a Red machine gun. 
[he important attack stopped cold. Alone. and 
armed with only a 45 calibre pistol, Lieutenant 
Commiskey jumped to his feet, rushed the gun. He 
dispatched its five-man crew. then reloaded, and 
cleaned out another foxhole. Inspired by his dar- 


ing. his platoon cleared and captured the hill. 


Lieutenant Commiskey says: 

“After all. only a limited number of Americans 
need serve in uniform. But, thank God there are 
millions more who are proving their devotion in 
another vitally important way. People like you, 
whose successful 50-billion-dollar invesiment in 
U.S. Defense Bonds helps make America so strong 
no Commie can crack us from within! That 


counts plenty ! 


“Our bullets alone can’t.keep you and your 
family peacefully secure. But our bullets — and 


your Bonds—do!” 


* 


Now E Bonds earn more! |) All Series E Bonds bought 
after May 1, 1952 average 3% interest, compounded 
semiannually! Interest now starts after 6 months and is 
higher in the early years. 2) A// maturing E Bonds auto 
matically go on earning after maturity—and at the new 
higher interest! Today, start investing in better-paying 
United States Series E Defense Bonds through the Payroll 


Savings Plan where you work! 
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Introduc iNG AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY—PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A 
WELL-ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE 
ENTIRE HISTORY OF ART 
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FAMOUS PAINTINGS 


FULL COLOR—IN SIZE SHOWN 


Renoir. MANE... sv ores 


HARPENTIER AND HER CHILDREN, reworm (1841-1919) 





Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 
PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES OF 24 MINIATURES (including 32-page Album) $1.25 


HIS STRIKING SET is an example of one of the most exciting you will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
developments in art education—both for adults and young a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 
people—ever undertaken For more than two years, The Metre- enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album. 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures), 
in full color, of its most famous works of art—in order to enable * * * 
cultivated people everywhere to build up gradually @ full replica in PLEASE NOTE 
their own home fa vreat art museum, = 

The Museum now prepares a separate set of 24 Miniaturgs every 
month, in the nev shown above, Eventually they will include 
the most interesting and most representative work of every period, 
every school, every great painter. With'each set of 24 Miniatures an 


Album is provided i 





THE-MONTH CLUB, I~ 
which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; Sureet, New York 14, N 


and under each one you find fascinating information about what ts MONSTRATION 


Im . Album 
pictured. Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 


through the Museum under the instruction of an expert. 





In effect, the project is like a comprehensive university course, 


carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 





ciation of art. Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- one State 
stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 





IF YOU WANT SUCCEEDING SERIES with 


any time, The serie mediately following 


yor n aintings by El Greco, Goya, Velazquez aad 
A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visually with the project, we . ee 


suggest that you send for this single set of French Impressionists. Or, DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY + A BILL WILL BE SENT 
if you wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with WOCEE WIL 


‘ . ‘ NOT EXCEED 10¢ PER SERIES, 
. } VILL B L 
the right to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop { SIS 





going on “guided personal visits” through the Museum. On this basis, — - - - - — - — 








